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“N 
THE SPIRITUAL ALLEGORY OF THE FAERIE 
QUEENE, BOOK ONE 


The first book of Spenser’s Faerie Queene is a twofold alle- 
gory, political and spiritual. From one point of view, so 
resourceful was the poet, the episodes picture the outstanding 
events and characters of the English reformation,' and from 
another, the growth in grace, through experience and instruc- 
tion, of a Christian gentleman. Interpreted in this last sense, 
the book is a pilgrim’s progress, an allegory indeed that was not 
without its influence, it would seem, upon the more homely and ” 
more obvious and didactic Pilgrim’s Progress of Bunyan. In 
this paper I attempt an interpretation of this spiritual allegory. 

On its formal side, the allegory is indebted to the medieval 
and Italian Renaissance romances, to the morality plays and the 
moral allegories of the earlier Tudor period, and to Aristotle’s 
Ethics. 

The setting is romantic, and the story follows the familiar 
procedure of romance, a knight engaged in the succor of a 
damsel of royal blood, in this case distressed because her parents 
have been shut up in a brazen castle for many years by a huge 
dragon. But, as Professor Greenlaw has pointed out, the book 
also follows closely the typical plot of the morality plays: 
“There is the betrayal of virtue through sin (Redcrosse, led 
astray by Duessa, falls into the hands of Orgoglio); the con- 
sequent despair and temptation to suicide (Despair tries to get 
Redcrosse to kill himself; Una saves the hero); the coming of 
rescue (Arthur); and then a period of purgation and training in 
preparation for salvation (the sojourn in the house of Celia).’” 

Moreover, as Dr. DeMoss has shown, in the development of 
Holiness, as in the development of the virtues treated in the 
other five books, Spenser actually follows, as he professes to do 
in the introductory letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, the method — 
employed by Aristotle in expounding the virtues. Thus, as in 
the Ethics, the virtue is represented as the mean between two 


1 See the author’s The Political and Ecclesiastical Allegory of the First Book 
of the Faerie Queene, University of Washington Publications in English, 1911. 
2 Studies in Philology 14, 214. 
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extremes—excessive or irrational holiness on the one hand and 
a deficiency of holiness on the other, it is contrasted with the 
opposite vices, and it conforms to the dictates of reason. 

Excessive or irrational holiness—which of course defeats its 
own end and in the last analysis is not holiness at all—is repre- 
sented by Corceca, the blind old hag who is ever mumbling her 
Aves and Paternosters, and by the Satyrs who are so undis- 
criminating that they even worship Una’s ass. Inadequate 
holiness, on the other hand, is represented by the timid Dwarf 
who attends Una, by the Lion who succumbs to Sansloy (the 
Spirit of Lawlessness), by Fradubio (Brother Doubt), but 
primarily by the Red Crosse Knight himself in his earlier adven- 
tures before he has acquired, through experience and instruc- 
tion, his spiritual majority. The heroes of the first and second 
books are subjected to a systematic course of training which 
ripens and strengthens them so that they emerge as ideal 
exponents of the virtues of Holiness and Temperance.’ 

The norm of Holiness is represented by the Red Crosse 
Knight, when fully disciplined; by Dame Celia, who presides 
over the house of holiness; by her daughters, Fidelia, Speranza, 
and Clarissa; by Prince Arthur, who figures in the successive 
books as the resplendent apotheosis of all virtues, the Magnifi- 
gence, or perhaps better, the Highmindedness of Aristotle, 
which Spenser, following his master, calls the perfection of 
all the other virtues. 

The opposite of Holiness is represented by such characters 
as Archimago (Hypocrisy), Lucifera and Orgoglio (Material and 
Spiritual Pride), Sansfoy (Faithlessness), Sansloy (L2--!essness), 
Sansjoy (Joylessness) and the like. 

That the Red Crosse Knight must follow the dictates of 
Reason if he is to attain holiness is consistently emphasized. 
Because he trusted to his emotions rather than to his reason, he 
was deceived into believing evil of Una—the beginning of all 
his troubles, he failed to pierce the deception of Duessa, even 


* Strictly speaking, Sir Calidore, the Knight of Courtesie, is the only hero 
who is completely established in his virtues from the first, for Britomart and 
Artegall, the Knights of Chastity and Justice, mutually contribute to the full 
realization of one another in their respective virtues, and the establishment of 
Cambel and Triamond in the virtue of Friendship is covered in retrospective 
episodes. 
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when Fradubio had made it very obvious, and was unprepared 
for the attack of Orgoglio. On the other hand, when he followed 
the dictates of reason he was proof against -mishap. 

On its spiritual side, the allegory is indebted to the idealism 
of Protestant Christianity, especially as defined in the Institutes 
of Calvin, and to the idealism of Plato and his Italian followers. 
As elsewhere shown, this first book, as an allegory of the religious 
life of man—his conversion, training, and growth in grace—, 
is in line with current theological principles.‘ 

There has been much discussion, first and last, of Spenser’s 
procedure in choosing holiness as the virtue of the initial book 
of his allegory. Some scholars, notably M. Jusserand, have 
argued therefrom that Spenser did not actually accept Aristotle 
as his guide, though professing to do so. How, say they, can we 
take Spenser seriously when he professes to be a disciple of 
Aristotle and then devotes his very first book to the exposition 
of a virtue distinctively Christian and altogether foreign to the 
Aristotelian ethics. Dr. De Moss ingeniously tries to find a 
reconciliation through identifying the Red Crosse Knight with 
Highmindedness. In this I cannot follow him. 

Not to exhaust the question, the highminded man has a 
correct estimate of his own ability, is worthy of great deeds and 
knows himself to be worthy, whereas the Red Crosse Knight 
quite misjudges his own ability and thinks he can accomplish in 
his own strength what he is altogether unable to accomplish. 
Had it not been for Prince Arthur, Heavenly Grace, he would 
have lost his life. Only at the end of a severe course of 
training is he able to do what he thinks himself able to do. 
Indeed the discipline in humility to which he is subjected is very , 
foreign to Greek thought. 

Rather, I take it, Spenser recognizes holiness as holding the 
high place in the character of a Christian gentleman that 
Aristotle assigned to highmindedness in the character of a 
Greek. This is precisely the place assigned to it by Calvin. In 
the opening section of Book III, Chapter 6 of the Institutes, 
introductory to the detailed discussion of the life of a Christian, 
Calvin contrasts the “plainness and unadorned simplicity of the 
Scripture system of morals” with the affected “exquisite per- 


* Spenser and the Theology of Calvin, Modern Philology 12, 1. 
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spicacity of arrangement”’ of “‘mere philosophies” and proceeds 
to exalt holiness as the foundation of righteousness and as the 
bond of our union with God, in a word, as the basis of character. 
“(The Scripture) has numerous admirable methods of recom- 
mending righteousness. . . . With what better foundation can 
it begin than by reminding us that we must be holy, because 
‘God is holy’ (Lev. 19:1; I Pet. 1:16)? For when we were 
scattered abroad like lost sheep, wandering through the laby- 
rinth of the world, he brought us back again to his own fold. 
When mention is made of our union with God, let us remember 
that holiness must be the bond. . . . Wherefore he tells us that 
this is the end of our calling, the end to which we ought ever to 
have respect if we would answer the call of God.” 

But if the spirit of the allegory is primarily Christian, we 
must not overlook the fact that its mystic idealism is akin to 
that of Plato, and that the moral courage of its hero and the 
' conception of life as moral warfare is Platonic as well as Chris- 
tian. 

We are now ready for a review of this allegory upon which, 
as we have seen, medieval romances, morality plays, the Aris- 
totelian ethics and Christian and Platonic idealism have all had 
an informing influence. 

Were it not for the expository letter to Raleigh, we would 
miss that first glimpse of the hero of Book One which shows a 
clownish young rustic, through the armor of Christ suddenly 
transformed into the goodliest seeming man in all the courts of 
Faerie. Thus, says the poet, does the acceptance of Christ and 
the dedication of one’s life to His service regenerate a man. 

But turning to the poem itself, in the opening stanzas the 
hero appears a gentle knight, of a pleasing but grave counte- 
nance, and fearless withal. ‘‘Yet nothing did he dread” is a 
just tribute to his moral courage, for however fierce the enemies 
who subsequently assault him, he never shows fear. 

At his side is Una, or Christian Truth, seated upon an ass, 
the symbol of humility, and attended by a lamb, the symbol of 
purity and innocence. Her face is heavily veiled, and the 
knight has never seen beneath this veil, for he does not behold 
Truth in the fulness of its beauty until he has long committed 
himself to its service. 
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On first acquaintance Una is a rather disappointing char- 
acter. Frail and dependent, she seems a sorry representative of 
Truth, which we would fain conceive as regal, self-sufficient, 
serenely enthroned in her own cloudless light, far removed from 
all passion and turmoil, remotely accessible alone, and revealing 
herself only now and again to a favored mortal, and then only 
in part. Spenser, we say, here displays his limitations, here 
shows how slender his grasp upon the best classical or Christian 
thought. Not so did the Greeks conceive of truth, and not so 
Dante. But Spenser offers his own best defence, for in the 
Hymne of Heavenly Beautie he pictures Truth as the throne of 
God and the divine Sapientia—the Logos in a feminine aspect— 
as the soveraine darling of the Deity: 


His seate is Truth, to which the faithfull trust, 
From whence proceed her beames so pure and bright 
That all about him sheddeth glorious light: 


Light, farre exceeding that bright blazing sparke 
Which darted is from Titans flaming head, 

That with his beames enlumineth the darke 
And dampish aire, whereby al things are red; 
Whose nature yet so much is marvelled 

Of Mortall wits, that it doth much amaze 

The greatest wisards which thereon do gaze. 


But that immortall light, which there doth shine, 

Is many thousand times more bright, more cleare, 
More excellent, more glorious, more divine, 

Through which to God all mortall actions here, 

And even the thoughts of men, do plaine appeare; 
For from th’ Eternall Truth it doth proceed, 

Through heavenly virtue which her beames doe breed. 


With the great glorie of that wondrous light 
His throne is all encompassed around, 

And hid in his own brightnesse from the sight 
Of all that looke thereon with eyes unsound; 
And underneath his feet are to be found 
Thunder, and lightning, and tempestuous fyre, 
The instruments of his avenging yre. 


There in his bosome Sapience doth sit, 

The soveraine dearling of the Deity, 

Clad like a Queene in royall robes, most fit 
For so great powre and peerlesse majesty, 
And all with gemmes and jewels gorgeously 
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Adornd, that brighter than the starres appeare, 
And make her native brightnes seem more cleare. 


And on her head a crowne of purest gold 

Is set, in signe of highest soveraignty; 

And in her hand a scepter she doth hold, 
With which she rules the house of God on hy, 
And menageth the ever-moving sky, 

And in the same these lower creatures all 
Subjected to her powre imperiall. 


Both heaven and earth obey unto her will, 

And all the creatures which they both containe; 
For of her fulnesse which the world doth fill 
They all partake, and do in state remaine 

As their great Maker did at first ordaine, 
Through observation of her high beheast, 

By which they first were made, and still increast. 


The fairnesse of her face no tongue can tell; 
For she the daughter of all wemens race, 

And Angels eke, in beautie doth excell, 
Sparkled on her from Gods owne glorious face, 
And more increast by her owne goodly grace, 
That it doth farre exceed all humane thought, 
Ne can on earth compared be to ought.§ 


Una, on the other hand, is a profoundly social conception, 
and a profoundly Christian and compassionate one. | Truth is 
here conceived as having assumed the garments of human frailty, 
as making herself dependent upon the services of man, that, 
through his chivalric service in her behalf, man might grow in 
grace, might attain the full measure of Christian knightliness. 
When man has thus finally attained his spiritual stature, she 
reveals herself to him in her eternal aspect, transcendently and 
divinely beautiful.| Una then appears as the daughter of God 
and Sapientia, her royal parents, for the purpose of the romance 
conceived as shut up in the castle by the dragon Sin, since sin 
controls the world until the spirit of Christ, operating through 
mankind, overpowers it. To Una the knight is at last wed, 
as the Christian, following the customary terminology, is made 
one forever with Christ: 


Then forth he called that his daughter fayre, 
The fairest Un’, his only daughter deare, 


5 Cf. C. G. Osgood, Spenser’s Sapience, Studies in Philology 14, 167. 
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His Onely daughter and his only hayre; 

Who forth proceeding with sad sober cheare, 

As bright as doth the morning starre appeare 

Out of the East, with flaming locks bedight, 

To tell that dawning day is drawing neare, 

And to the world does bring long-wished light; 

So faire and fresh that Lady shewd herselfe in sight. 


So faire and fresh, as freshest flowre in May; 
For she had layd her mournefull stole aside, 
And widow-like sad wimple throwne away, 
Wherewith her heavenly beautie she did hide, 
Whiles on her wearie journey she did ride; 

And on her now a garment she did weare 

All lily white, withoutten spot or pride, 

That seemd like silke and silver woven neare; 
But neither silke nor silver therein did appeare. 


The blazing brightnesse of her beauties beame, 
And glorious light of her sunshyny face, 

To tell were as to strive against the streame: 

My ragged rimes are all too rude and bace 

Her heavenly lineaments for to enchace. 

Ne wonder; for her own deare loved knight, 

All were she daily with himselfe in place, 

Did wonder much at her celestial sight: 

Oft had he seene her faire, but never so faire dight. 


In the first adventure of the Red Crosse Knight, the conflict 
with Error in the labyrinthine wood, a wood so dense that 
heaven’s light nor any star can pierce, as in the Inferno a symbol 
of worldliness, the knight is victorious. Protected by the shield , 
of faith and wielding the sword of the spirit, he is clearly the 
superior of his adversary. Having slain the monster, the knight 
then learns that falsehood is ultimately self-destructive, for the 
filthy brood of Error feed upon their fallen mother only to swell 
and burst. 

But although the knight is proof against Falsehood when it 
practices no deceit and frankly shows itself in its naked ugliness, 
he is unprepared to cope with Falsehood when disguised with 
the cloak of honesty, and so he straightway falls an easy victim 
to the crafty Archimago who ingeniously deceives him into 
believing Una false and fickle. He has never seen the lovely 
countenance of Truth, he has only beheld her darkly veiled, and 
this is the reason for his ignorance and his credulity. He is of 
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course sincere in his mistake, but the Christian must learn how 
well nigh fatal are mistakes of judgment in spiritual matters, 
must come to know the Truth by experience and by instruction 
ere he will be proof against the cunning forces of Evil. This 
experience and this instruction the knight subsequently gains, 
yet so as by fire. 

The most puzzling character in the spiritual allegory as in 
the political, is the Dwarf, who attends Una, though lagging far 
behind, 

That lasie seemed, in being ever last, 

Or wearied with bearing of her bag 

Of needments at his backe. 
He appears but seldom in the narrative: once when he brings 
the Red Crosse Knight his steed and flees with him from the 
hermitage of Archimago; again when he warns the knight to 
flee from the castle of Lucifera, having discovered the bodies of 
those slain by pride; and finally when he gathers up the armor of 
the knight after he has been imprisoned by Orgoglio, discovers 
Una, and conducts her and Prince Arthur to the castle of 
Orgoglio for the relief of the knight. 

The Dwarf has traditionally been interpreted as Prudence. 
He cannot, however, represent prudence as that virtue was con- 
ceived by the Latin writers, a virtue on a par with temperance, 
fortitude, and justice, the golden mean between rashness on the 
one hand and timidity or irresolution on the other. The Dwarf 
is altogether too insignificant a character for such a réle. He 
more nearly represents prudence as Plato interprets it, the 
habit of acting in accordance with enlightened self interest, a 
virtue distinctly inferior to the purifying and remedial virtues, 
and far inferior to that imitation of the divine nature which is the 
highest of moral activities. A happier denomination would be 
Common Sense, that measure of uninspired intelligence which 
is shared by all men in common, and which comes far short of 
Christian understanding. It is the wisdom of the natural man 
who lacks the moral courage and the spiritual stature of the 
militant Christian, that mind of the flesh which St. Paul con- 
trasts with the mind of the spirit. 

Blinded with rage, and guided by will rather than by reason, 
the Red Crosse Knight flees from the hermitage of Archimago. 
‘In this distraught state of mind, staggered by his cruel dis- 
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appointment in Una, he might well be expected to renounce his 
faith, and the temptation to do so immediately assails him in the 
person of the Saracen knight, Sansfoy. But such is the instinc- 
tive loyalty of his nature that the knight at once recognizes 
Faithlessness as an enemy and opposes it victoriously. When 
he cleaves the helmet of his assailant, he declares his unwilling- 
ness to trust to a denial of faith for his salvation. 

Yet that which faithlessness cannot accomplish when it 
appears in its own true nature, menacing and destructive, it is 
able to accomplish readily under disguise, for no sooner has the ° 
knight overcome Sansfoy than he falls under the spell of Duessa, 
or Faire Falsehood, who here masquerades as Faith (Fidessa). 
Indeed, so anxious is he to be true to his knightly vows and to 
succor the distressed, that he even pursues after her, betrayed 
by his own naive sincerity. Thus may the disheartened Chris- 
tian overcome the temptation to adopt the frank negation of 
faith as his philosophy, only to be caught by an erroneous posi- 
tive philosophy which has speciously insinuated itself into his 
thinking. 

On this second day the Red Crosse Knight but repeats the 
experience of the initial day, overcoming an obvious foe but 
yielding to a foe in disguise. He is still a very green knight. 

In fact, so lacking is the Red Crosse Knight in spiritual dis- 
cernment that he does not pierce the disguise of Falsehood even 
when he learns of her evil doings from the lips of a former victim. 
For the knight and Duessa have proceeded but a little way 
when, chancing to pluck a bough from a tree beneath which they 
rest, he hears the sad story of Brother Doubt. This story and 
the consequent alarm of Duessa should have put the knight 
on his guard, but he is too simple to learn this very obvious 
lesson. 

The allegory of Doubt is nicely conceived. The doubting 
soul is vacillating in thought and action—for Fradubio could 
not choose between his own lady and Duessa, and when he saw 
the witch in her native ugliness was too timid to escape her or 
resist,—and is therefore rendered mute and impotent. The 
tree in which he is imprisoned, a tree which all faithful pastors 
shun, is the opposite of the soul-nourishing tree of life, a char- 
acteristic symbol, and from this imprisonment there is no escape 


save through the waters of baptism, the “living well.?’ Who, 
S 
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save Christ, can deliver us from the body of this death? As 
Sansfoy represents the opposite of faithfulness, in accordance 
with the Aristotelian method of expounding a virtue, so Fra- 
dubio represents insufficiency of faith. 

Canto Three, through the allegory of Una and the Lion, 
shows how a glimpse of the Truth of Christianity can soften and 
win the fiercest nature, and how the native goodness and primi- 
tive courage of untutored man can serve the cause of Christ, 
opposing blind superstition (Corceca), and attacking those 
carnal and rapacious forces which feign allegiance to the Church 
but undermine it from within. Yet because the simple children 
of the faith, typified by the Lion, are undisciplined and unin- 
structed, and governed primarily by their emotions rather than 
by reason, they often succomb to the spirit of lawlessness, even 
after they have made a beginning in the Christian life. The Lion 
thus presents, under a fresh aspect, insufficiency of faith, but an 
insufficiency grounded in undisciplined emotion rather than in 
doubt. Professor H. S. V. Jones makes the very happy sug- 
gestion that the Lion may stand for the Law of Nature, a sug- 
gestion with very rich possibilities. 

With Canto Four the narrative returns to the Red Crosse 
Knight who, in the company of Duessa, comes upon the house of 
Pride, where Lucifera and her councillors, the six other deadly 
sins, are taking their pleasure, the centre of a great throng of 
vain worshippers. From the sins of lust, gluttony, avarice, 
sloth, anger, and envy the knight is immune, but as pride is the 
. sin which most besets a man of spirit and of lordly nature, the 
hero is here subjected to the temptations of carnal pride, as 
in a later venture, to the much more severe temptation of 
spiritual pride. Although the knight makes humble obeisance 
before the throne of Lucifera, he does not feel himself one with 
the gay fickle crowd which surround her, and intuitively holds 
himself aloof: 


Yet the stout Faery mongst the middest crowd 
Thought all their glorie vaine in Knightly vow, 
And that great Princesse too exceeding prowd, 
That to strange Knight no better countenance allowd. 


* This episode of Corceca, Abessa and Kirkrapin of course is more apposite 
to the political than to the spiritual allegory. 
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But no sooner has the knight estranged himself from the 
‘“‘joyaunce vaine”’ of this company, no sooner has he shown that 
he is proof against their fickle and tinsel pleasures, than, in the 
person of Sansjoy, he is subjected to the counter temptation of 
morose and austere joylessness. This is a temptation fraught 
with much greater danger, for the idealist who has suffered 
disillusionment may turn in disgust from those pleasures of the 
flesh that offer themselves as a mocking substitute, but is sorely 
inclined to become cynical and atrabilious, grudgingly indif- 
ferent to all normal and healthy pleasures of life. But although 
the struggle is a hard one, the knight emerges victorious, even 
though Falsehood does her utmost to assist in his defeat.’ 

Sansjoy is then not the joylessness of the Puritan, not the 
abnegation of the religious ascetic who is faithless to this life, 
with all its legitimate pleasures, that he may be faithful to what 
he conceives to be a higher life, but the joylessness which finds 
nothing in life engaging and satisfying. Very properly he is 
conceived as the youngest brother of Sansfoy and the younger 
brother of Sansloy, since a logical progression is implied in this 
Pagan brotherhood: the absence of faith leads one to deny the 
validity of the restraining law both divine and human, and the 
end is a cold and embittered indifference. Very properly Sans- 
joy is banished to Pluto’s realm, for the essence of the spiritual 
life is joy. Faith, obedience, joy, these, says Spenser, are attri- 
butes of the Christian life. 

With Canto Six the narrative returns to Una, who has been 
led into a wild forest by Sansloy. In the breast of Sansloy anger 
has given place to lust, and he first tries to win fair Una by guile 
and, when this fails, to overcome her by force. In her dire 
extremity she cries aloud for help and attracts thereby 

A rude, mishapen, monstrous rablement 


of Satyrs, at whose approach Sansloy takes to flight. Among 
these simple folk Una dwells for a long time, 

During which time her gentle wit she plyes 

To teach them truth, which worship her in vaine, 

And made her th’ Image of Idolatryes; 

But when their bootlesse zeale she did restrayne 

From her own worship, they her Asse would worship fayne. 


7 The Red Crosse Knight is not a melancholy Jaques, sated through self- 
indulgence, but a Hamlet, the victim, as he believes, of a misplaced faith. 
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This bit of allegory is especially interesting as revealing 
certain aspects of Spenser’s religio-social thinking. The proper 
champion of Christian truth is the Christian gentleman, edu- 
cated, disciplined, and morally courageous, who brings the 
enlightened control of reason to his leadership. Deprived of 
such champions, Truth is in a perilous state. Then it is that 
the lawless elements in society, anti-Christian and anti-social, 
seek by subtle argument or by force to misconstrue the truths of 
Christianity, or the embodiment of Christianity, the Church, 
so that it will be made to serve their unlawful ends. In this 
extremity Christianity sometimes finds temporary protection 
in the humble children of earth. Yet their service to the Truth 
cannot be an abiding one, for they are capable only of superficial 
understanding and their attitude is an undiscriminating idola- 
try. It was in such soil as Spenser’s thinking here furnishes that 
early Presbyterianism throve, for Prebyterianism postulated a 
theocracy in which ecclesiastical whigs would be the leaders in 
thought and in policy. The satyrs singing their “‘shepheards 
ryme”’ in honor of Una find their counterpart in the weavers 
droning their persistent psalms. 

Among the satyrs is one, however, Sir Satyrane, who has 
liberated himself from hi¢ environment, and he is capable of 
learning ‘“‘her discipline of faith and verity.”’ Under his guid- 
ance she slips away from a community that could not satisfy her, 
that lost her forever, since 


In vaine he seekes that having cannot hold. 


Anon Una and her new champion come upon Sansloy, and while 

the knights are engaged in deadly combat Una quietly departs. 
In this canto the poet reveals much Calvinistic severity and 

something of the intolerance of an intellectual aristocrat. 

In Canto Seven the Red Crosse Knight, who was last seen 
hastening from the House of Pride, is overtaken by Duessa, who 
finds him sitting by a fountain, spiritless, wearied, his armor 
laid aside. The fountain is itself symbolic of sloth, for the pre- 
siding nymph was one who had, through weariness, foregone the 
chase when hunting with Diana. Courting Duessa, 


Pourd out in lossnesse on the grassy ground, 
Both carelesse of his health, and of his fame, 
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the knight is suddenly attacked by an hideous giant, Orgoglio, 
and after a feeble resistance is thrown into a remorseless dun- 
geon. Duessa, for her part, offers herself to the giant as a mis- 
tress, is accepted, and is enthroned by him upon a monstrous 
seven-headed beast. 

The Dwarf, meanwhile, escapes with the armor of the 
Knight, comes upon Una, and is guiding the distracted maiden 
to the castle of Orgoglio when they fall in with Heavenly Grace 
in the person of Prince Arthur, who calms Una by his goodly 
reason and offers his services. 

In Canto Eight Prince Arthur slays the giant; cleaves one 
of the heads of the beast, who, aided by Duessa and her magic 
cup, the cup of abominations, had all but overcome the Squire 
of the Prince; liberates the Red Crosse Knight who was hoping 
for release only through death; and strips Duessa of her finery, 
revealing all her loathsomeness. 

At the court of Lucifera we have already seen the Red 
Crosse Knight, in his own strength and unaided save by com- 
mon sense, overcome the temptations of carnal pride, with 
their hollow gaiety, and the contrary temptation to turn from 
the pleasures of life with a morose and bitter spirit. Now, in 
the events of these last two cantos, we see him, lulled by a 
false philosophy and with no objective in life, his irksome 
armor laid aside, surrender to complacency and soft living his 
noble spirit, built for high emprise. Deceived as to his own 
power to resist temptation, and weakened in body, for the 
first time he yields to sensuality. Then it is that he is attacked 
by the most dreadful foe of mortality, spiritual pride. In the 
face of such a foe he is completely powerless, and he is saved 
only by the unlooked-for aid of that Heavenly Grace which 
intervenes at the difficult moment to save him whom God has 
chosen for His own. Then when this miracle of salvation has 
finally been performed, he sees falsehood in all its ugliness.* 

The story of Arthur’s lineage, with which the following canto 
opens, is introduced for the sake of the political allegory as a 


® The beast is obviously introduced for the political and ecclesiastical 
allegory, and it would probably be a refinement too scrupulous to assign it any 
very precise spiritual meaning. It merely reflects, as I take it, the beastliness 
of spiritual pride. 
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refined compliment to Queen Elizabeth, and would seem to 
play no part in the stricter spiritual allegory. 

In the concluding part of the canto, the Red Crosse Knight 
undertakes to destroy Despair, through pity for the despairing 
Trevisan, but he makes the mistake of trying to reason with 
Despair, and is himself so sorely tempted by the plausible argu- 
ments of the cursed old man that he is saved only by Una’s 
intervention. Weak and spent as he is from his late confine- 
ment, he is ill prepared for such endeavor. 

The allegory is of course obvious. When the Christian is 
weak from conflict, when he has been shown his impotence, when 
he awakens to a sense of God’s perfection and of his own imper- 
fectness, he is wont to despair, to ask himself why add through 
longer life to that burden of sin which a just God must avenge. 
Then comes the reassurance that God is merciful as well as just, 
and that the elect are justified by faith: 

In heavenly mercies hast thou not a part? 

Why shouldst thou then despeire, that chosen art? 

Where justice growes, there grows eke greater grace, 

The which doth quench the brond of hellish smart, 

And that accurst hand-writing doth deface. 
This characteristic bit of Calvinism with which Canto Nine 
closes, serves as a prelude to Canto Ten, in which the Knight 
is instructed at the house of Holiness, or Caelia, in theology. 
This instruction follows very closely the Calvinistic teaching. 
Spenser believed that it is not enough for the Christian gentle- 
man to be saved; he must know the whole scheme of salvation 
and must be nurtured in the faith. Only then can he hope to 
be a spiritual leader. 

To the House of Holiness Una conducts the Red Crosse 
Knight. Arrived there, they find the door locked, but it is 
opened by the porter, Humilitie, for, according to Calvin, who 
borrows the words of St. Chrysostom, “the foundation of our 
philosophy is humility’’: 

“Consider, first, that there is no access to salvation unless all 
pride is laid aside and true humility embraced; secondly, that 
that humility is not a kind of moderation by which you yield to 
God some article of your right, . . . but that it is the unfeigned 
submission of a mind overwhelmed by a serious conviction of its 
want and misery.” 
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Entered within a spacious court, they are met by a franklin, 
Zeal, for, as Calvin recommends, ‘‘Let this, then, be the first 
step, to abandon ourselves, and devote the whole energy of our 
minds to the service of God.” 


Next they come to a hall and are received by Reverence, for 
“men are never duly touched and impressed with a conviction 
of their insignificance, until they have contrasted themselves 
with the majesty of God.” 

Next they are received by Celia, who stands for the heav- 
enly mysteries, as she is the Dame of the house and the mother 
of the Christian virtues. As they converse, 


Loe! two most goodly virgins came in place, 
Ylinked arme in arme in lovely wise. 


In like manner Calvin associates faith and hope, inasmuch as, 
“Wherever this living faith exists, it must have the hope of 
eternal life as its inseparable companion.”’ 

Una now requests Fidelia to school her knight in heavenly 
learning and celestial discipline. Accordingly, Fidelia opens her 
book, that none untaught could read, and teaches of God, of 
grace, of justice, and of free-will—the very core of Calvinistic 
doctrine. The Knight is soon stricken with the consciousness of 
sin. That faith precedes repentance in point of time, and that 
repentance is induced by faith in point of experience, is likewise 
Calvin’s teaching: 

“That repentance not only always follows faith, but is pro- 
duced by it, ought to be without controversy. . . . Those who 
think that repentance precedes faith instead of following from, 
or being produced by it, as the fruit by the tree, have never 
understood its nature.”’ 

The Knight, bowed by a sense of guilt, and fearful that he 
cannot escape, is comforted by Speranza. “The Lord often 
keeps us in suspense,” says Calvin, “by delaying the fulfillment 
of his promises much longer than we could wish. Here the office 
of hope is to perform what the prophet enjoins, ‘Though it 
tarry, wait for it.’ ” 

Una reports the condition of her knight to Celia who fetches 
the leech, Patience. Patience disciplines him by fasting and 
prayer, Penaunce and Remorse straiten him, and Repentaunce 
washes away his stain. So Calvin writes: 
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“Moreover as hatred of sin, which is the beginning of 
repentance, first gives us access to the knowledge of Christ, 
who manifests himself to none but miserable and afflicted sin- 
ners, groaning, labouring, burdened, hungry and thirsty, pining 
away with grief and wretchedness, so if we would stand in Christ, 
we must aim at repentance, cultivate it during our whole lives, 
and continue it to the last.” 

Thus restored, the knight is presented to Charissa, who in- 
structs him in love, righteousness, and “well to donne,” and then 
consigns him to the tutelage of Mercy. Mercy in turn conducts 
him through the hospital of self-denial and good deeds. Finally 
he ascends the hill of Contemplation, where the ancient sage 
points out to him first the steep, long path leading to the heav- 
enly city, and then the very city itself. These concluding episodes 
closely parallel chapters seven, eight, and nine of Book Three 
of the Institutes, the first two giving a summary of the Christian 
life as expressed in self-denial and bearing the cross, and the last 
treating of the office of meditation on the future life. The hos- 
pital of Mercy illustrates the divine command to feed the hun- 
gry, clothe the naked, bind up the broken-hearted, care for the 
widows and orphans. Calvin makes Mercy the handmaid of 
Charity and summarizes the principle of good deeds, amplified 
into many pages, in the following words: 

“Let this, then, be our method of showing good-will and 
kindness, considering that, in regard to everything which God 
has bestowed upon us, and by which we can aid our neighbors, 
we are his stewards, and are bound to give account of our 
stewardship; moreover, that the only right mode of administra- 
tion is that which is regulated by love.” 

The chapter on meditation is an exhortation to the faithful 
to fix their eyes upon the celestial life, and “‘by raising their mind 
to heaven, become superior to all that is in the world.’”® 

Canto Eleven is occupied with the conflict which serves as a 
climax to the knight’s exploits, a conflict upon which the poet 
has expended his best descriptive efforts. With full knowledge 
of the truth, taught by hard experience to rely upon heavenly 
grace, established by discipline both intellectual and moral, the 


® This account of the knight’s instruction is taken from my previous study, 
Spenser and the Theology of Calvin, Modern Philology 12, 13-15. 
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knight is ready for the overthrow of the great dragon, Anti- 
christ, which has long kept Una’s parents from enjoying their 
kingdom. The conflict lasts into the third day, and although the 
knight wounds his adversary under the left wing on the first day 
so that he cannot fly, and on the second day cuts off the adver- 
sary’s sting and the paw with which he seeks to render useless the 
shield of faith, he himself is so overpowered by the fire and smoke 
which the dragon breathes forth, that he is saved only by the 
refreshing waters of the well of life and by the balm of the tree 
of life, that is, by the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist. 
Thus does the Christian keep the faith and win the victory over 
sin, supported by the life-giving sacraments. . 

In the final canto the parents of Una are liberated, and her 
“aged Syre, the Lord of all that land,” the “aged Queene,” and 
the “sage and sober peres’”— the patriarchs and apostles— 
throw laurel boughs at the feet of the knight. Then the King 
yields his daughter and his kingdom unto the kni Ape symbol, 
that the redeemed and spiritually enlightened mat all pogsess “ 
the truth and inherit the earth. . y 

The last vain efforts of Archimago ang ‘Duessa iS reclaim 
the Red Crosse Knight serve to emphasize the completeness of 
his victory, and to show how impotent dre deception and false- 
hood when the Christian has entered into possession of the truth. 
There is, to be sure, a certain artistic appropriateness in intro- 
ducing these characters in the closing scene, just as a dramatist 
summons his principal characters, the villains along with the 
hero and heroine, before the final curtain. 

Such in fine was Spenser’s conception of the training of a 
gentleman in that virtue which he regarded as the beginning of 
all excellence. His ideal gentleman, as he aimed to portray him 
through the successive books, would be a man in whom would 
be harmonized those virtues which the Greek philosophers 
recognized and the Christian virtues, but Spenser believed that 
one must seek first the kingdom of God. It is this emphasis, so 
creditable to England, which differentiates the Faerie Queene 
from that other outstanding Renaissance exposition of a gentle- 
man, The Courtier of Castiglione. The Faerie Queene is a Refor- 
mation as well as a Renaissance document. 

FREDERICK MORGAN PADELFORD 
University of Washington 





THE SECRET MARK OF THE BEAST 


A Study of Cryptic Character Portrayal in “Little Eyolf”’ 


Professor Rubek, the central figure of Ibsen’s Dramatic 
Epilogue, ‘When We Dead Awaken,”’ is a sculptor of world- 
wide fame. Since the completion of his great symbolical group, 
“The Resurrection Day,’ an irrepressible sense of failure has 
made him confine himself to the less ambitious task of portrait 
sculpture. He has grown wealthy, executing the commissions 
of the plutocrats, but in seeming to cater to their wishes, he has 
secretly given rein to a satanic love of caricature—the negative 
complement to his idealism. 


“They are no mere portrait-busts,”" the morbidly brooding sculptor tells 
his simple little wife. “There is something equivocal, something cryptic, 
lurking in and behind these busts—a secret something, that the people them- 
selves cannot see .... I alone can see it. And it amuses me unspeakably.— 
On the surface I give them the ‘striking likeness,’ as they call it, that they all 
stand and gape in astonishment—but at bottom they are all respectable, 
pompous horse-faces, and self-opinionated donkey-muzzles, and lop-eared, 
low-browed dog-skulls, and fatted swine-snouts—and sometimes dull, brutal 
bull-fronts as well. ... And it is these double-faced works of art that our excellent 
plutocrats come and order of me. And pay for in all good faith—and in good 
round figures too—almost their weight in gold, as the saying goes.” (XI, 337-9.) 


“T alone can see it. And it amuses me unspeakably.’’—Is 
this merely Professor Rubek speaking, or is it Henrik Ibsen 
himself, withdrawing the curtain from one of the secret recesses 
of his soul? Did Ibsen himself indulge in the shaping of such 
double-faced portraits, human enough likenesses as they seemed, 
but revealing to his own diabolically keen scrutiny the treacher- 
ous leer or the rapacious grin or the dull vacant stare of the 
beasts of the wilderness, the stable and the kennel? 

To summon the vast crew of human-all-too-human char- 
acters from Ibsen’s modern plays as instances of such double- 
faced portraiture would be beside the point. The Torwalds, 
the Manders, the Gregers Werles, the Hjalmar Ekdals, the 
Krolls, the Bracks,—all range themselves without difficulty into 


1 The page references to Ibsen’s works are based on the Scribner Copyright 
Edition in thirteen volumes. New York, 1911. 
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the motley menagerie, for the discerning reader. They do not 
make good Ibsen-Rubek’s boast: “I alone see it.”” No, if this 
boast is to be taken as a personal confession, it must mark 
Ibsen’s glee over the fact that the master of satire has actually 
succeeded in deceiving the public as to his intentions. It must 
mean that he exults because he succeeded by the very subtelty 
of his art in leading the reader into a trap; that he gloats over 
the finesse with which he has contrived to conceal his own 
deepest secret reading of the characters of his creation. 

I have in mind two genuine cases of such double-faced por- 
traiture. The first, to be mentioned here only in passing, is 
Jgrgen Tesman, the husband of Hedda Gabler. The second 
case concerns Ibsen’s drama ‘‘Little Eyolf’’ and its central char- 
acter, Alfred Allmers. No other play of Ibsen’s has been so 
grossly misinterpreted, even by discerning critics. They have 
walked into a cunningly contrived trap, to Ibsen’s grim amuse- 
ment. 

The prevailing view in regard to “Little Eyolf” is summar- 
ized by Roman Woerner in the following paragraph: 


Die Kritik konnte feststellen, Klein Eyolf zeige den Dichter in eine religiése 
Ergriffenheit emporgehoben, die ohne Einschrinkung bejaht, alle Ubel der 
menschlichen Schwiiche beimisst und auf die Uberwindbarkeit dieser Schwache 
hinweist. Das Drama ende nicht, wie die meisten andern, mit einem Frage- 
zeichen, nicht mit einem tragischen Schluss oder einer Disharmonie, sondern mit 
einem verséhnenden Akkord aus héheren Sphiren, in dem sich alle irdischen 
Misskliinge zu voller und endgiiltiger Harmonie auflésen. (Henrik Ibsen, II, 
288. Beck; Miinchen; 1912.) 


Apart from minor reservations, Woerner shares this point of 
view. To be sure, he views the questionable hero, Alfred All- 
mers, with a critical eye. His keen scrutiny reveals some 
disconcerting points of similarity between Allmers and the no- 
torious Hjalmar Ekdal of the “‘Wild Duck.” | 

Dem allem ungeachtet,” he concludes, “ist es doch offenbar des Dichters 
Absicht, uns eine echte, nicht bloss scheinbare, nicht auf Selbsttiuschung 


beruhende grosse Wandlung in Allmers zu veranschaulichen. Eine Wandlung 
von geistigem Egoismus zu selbstloser Hingabe. (ibid. 298.) 


He feels uneasy, it is true, in attempting to square Ibsen’s pre- 
sumable intention with the actual result. 


Die Abhingigkeit (Allmers’) von ihrer Fiihrung (Rita’s), die Unselbstindig- 
keit, driickt ihn doch wieder ein wenig herab, und gibt uns bis zuletzt ein sehr 
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gemischtes Wohlgefallen an dem diinnbirtigen, diinnhaarigen Manne mit dem 
ernsten nachdenklichen Gesicht und den sanften Augen. (ibid. 301.) 


Nevertheless, Ibsen’s manner of treating Alimers’ foibles 
reminds him of a parent’s fond indulgence toward a favorite 
child. 

Allmers, geboren aus des Dichters damals so starker “Sehnsucht nach dem 
Tode,” wurde notwendig einer, der nie leben lernt und die Erde lieben und das 
Lachen dazu. Und wir diirfen vermuten, dass der Vater ein Wohlgefallen 
empfunden an seinem Sohne. Denn mit fiihlbarer Milde und Liebe betrachtet 
er Schwiichen, die er sonst streng beurteilt. Ja, er gibt mit bewegtem Gemiite 
seine Genehmigung zum lebensfeindlichen Kompromiss, zu einem ‘“‘Selbst- 
mordleben” fiir andre,—er wird zum “Prediger des langsamen Todes.”’ (ibid. 
306.) 


Since Woerner, in the passages quoted, has expressed not 
merely his own but the prevailing critical opinion, his statement 
of the case may suffice. As we see, it is built on the assumption 
that Ibsen’s intention obviously was to convey a serious message 
thru the personality of Alfred Allmers; and it implies the admis- 
sion that, judged by the poet’s intentions, the character por- 
trait of Allmers is a partial failure. Now it is clear that we must 
not impute any ‘intentions’ to the poet which are at variance 
with the inherent drift of the play itself, unless there is unmis- 
takable evidence of a rift between intention and execution. 
That question can not be settled, until we have probed to the 
bottom of Allmers’ character. If we should find that all the 
words, actions and gestures attributed to Allmers can be 
viewed as the coherent expression of an individuality, whose 
inmost soul has lain exposed to the dramatist’s scrutiny, then 
we are bound to infer that he has fully realized his intention. 
If, on the other hand, we find the character of Allmers to be 
essentially incongruous; if at times he is himself and at times 
merely the mouthpiece of the dramatist—then we are forced to 
draw a line between intention and realization. 

A comparison of the finished play with its first draft seems, 
indeed, to point to such a discrepancy. A single example at 
this point. In the first draft Allmers, speaking of Eyolf, who is 
pictured not as a cripple but as something of a sissy, announces 
the change of his educational policy with the words: “‘I am going 
to make a regular open-air boy of him.”’ (XII, 483). The All- 
mers of the final version says exactly the same words with 
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reference to the crippled child. (XI, 43). In the latter case the 
remark is absurd, coming as it does on the heels of his announce- 
ment that his educational efforts will henceforth be directed to 
bringing the boy’s desires into harmony with what lies attainable 
before him. (XI, 35). One’s first thought is that Ibsen inad- 
vertently copied the remark out of the original draft, unmindful 
of the changed circumstances. But is it not possible that he did 
so deliberately, that he knew exactly what he was doing? As- 
suming the latter, these words will have an entirely different 
ring. The same, as we shall see, is the case with a good many 
other phrases transferred bodily from the first draft to the play. 
Obviously, we must read the work of a soul-analyst like Ibsen 
with the assumption that he was familiar with his characters to 
the very rhythm of their breathing—until, or better, unless we 
find that this involves us in contradictions. We must let the 
play speak for itself and convey its own inherent meaning, if it 
have one. A comparison between the play and its first draft 
is indeed apt to throw a good deal of light on the dramatist’s 
method, on the evolution of the dramatic plan and of the char- 
acters; but to use the first draft as a source of light in regard to 
the meaning of the characters as they stand fixed in the play, 
is inadmissible—unless they show traces of faulty mechanism. 

I now ask the reader to follow me in a detailed analysis of 
the play as regards everything that will illuminate the character 
of Alfred Allmers, who is generally regarded, despite his evident 
weaknesses, as a mentally and morally superior type of person 
(“‘a type of what we may roughly call the ‘free moral agent.’ ”’ 
William Archer’s introd. XI, xi). In reality—as I shall try to 
show—he is only one of that very dangerous kind of charlatans 
who, in deceiving themselves, also contrive to deceive those who 
love them. A vain petulant child, humored and coddled by 
the two women whose lives revolve around his, he takes himself 
very seriously and has come to conceive of himself as areally 
profound thinker. He professes to view life only from the 
moral angle, and while he invariably indulges the impulses of his 
emotional self, this preoccupation with morality supplies him in 
all emergencies with fluent phrases and ready formulae with 
which to conceal his impulsive egotism from himself and others. 
I preface my analysis with this plain statement in order to lay 
down clearly in advance the conclusions to be derived from a 
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multitude of specific instances, which will be taken up one by 
one. In order to avoid the cumbersome process of induction, 
I confess that I took Allmers quite seriously at the outset, and 
that the final note of peace thru renunciation, coming from his 
lips, had for me the ring of sincerity. But what troubled me 
from the first, aroused my suspicion upon repeated reading, 
and finally forced me to a radical reinterpretation, was the 
behavior of Allmers in the second act. One false note there 
follows another: insincere, exaggerated grief, petulance, hys- 
teria, wilful self-deception, and brutality under the mask of 
moral indignation. The analysis here presented will follow the 
play consecutively; but I venture to suggest that the reader 
who may be tempted to dismiss my remarks on Act I as unwar- 
ranted will feel the force of the argument upon re-reading 
Act II with judicious detachment. 


Act I 


Let us begin by determining the facts of the situation at the 
opening of the play, on the day after Allmers’ return from 
the mountains. It is well to get at once, in part at least, the 
significance of his trip. 

1. Allmers had left home, restless, discontented with him- 
self and with his family (33), because he made no headway on 
“the great, thick book about Human Responsibility.’’ Return- 
ing home, he admits he had thought it would go so easily, when 
once he got away (11). In that he was disappointed. He was 
absent for seven weeks and came back immediately after the 
shock of losing his way in the wilds. As he tells Rita, in re- 
counting this experience toward the close of the play, the 
decision to renounce his lifework in favor of devoting himself 
altogether to little Eyolf came to him only when he faced death. 
“That night sealed my resolution.” (141). 

What did he do during the interval of seven weeks? He 
says he spent his time thinking, and he remarks with an air of 
superior wisdom: ‘‘All the best that is in you goes into thinking. 
What you put on paper is worth very little” (12). 

The student, who knows the great extent to which Ibsen 
gleaned the psychic raw material of his characters thru self- 
analysis, will at once discern in this remark a pessimistic utter- 
ance of Ibsen’s own, having its roots in his conviction that his 
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achievements were never adequate to his endeavors; and I do 
not for a moment doubt that the remark originally shaped itself 
in Ibsen’s mind and was jotted down as a bit of personal confession. 
Moreover, the moment this fact is recognized, the character of 
Allmers will tend to establish itself in the mind of the reader as 
an emanation of Ibsen’s self, as an imaginative projection of 
one of the poet’s many possibilities of selfhood, like Solness, the 
master-builder, and Rubek, the sculptor, like Brand and Skule 
and Julian and a host of other character creations who are 
intuitively felt as spiritual kinsmen of Ibsen,—a fact which 
automatically elevates them above the other characters of the 
respective plays and makes our sympathies converge upon 
them. However, when subsequent events tend to show that 
our sympathies have been misplaced, when once our suspicions 
have been aroused as to Allmers’ intellectual honesty, when 
once we have detected his inveterate habit of self-deceptive 
reconstruction of the facts in accordance with his wishes, then 
we will see in his solemn remark not a glint of wisdom but an 
evasion of the ugly fact that his ability had failed him. Then 
our answer as to what he did during those seven weeks will be: 
Chafing at his failure, he worked himself up into 1 fit of impotent 
frenzy, and his getting lost was but the culmination of a self- 
torture that must have brought him to the brink of madness. 
It was a crisis brought on by mental exhaustion. If this view 
of the case is borne out in the course of the analysis, then, it is 
evident that a startling change of plan separates the finished 
play from Ibsen’s original intention. 

2. After announcing that he has given up his life-work in 
favor of the boy, Allmers continues confidently, smiling and 
stroking the boy’s hair: “‘But I can tell you, some one is coming 
after me who will do it better.”’ (12). Obviously, he thinks of 
the boy as his successor. Yet, a little later in the course of the 
morning, he says to Rita and Asta: “Eyolf shall carry on my 
life-work—if he wants to. Or he shall choose one that is alto- 
gether his own. Perhaps that would be best. At all events, I 
shall let mine rest as it is’’ (36). Is not this a surprisingly quick 
change of front, coming from a man who has pondered over 
these matters and come to a decision, in the great solitude? 
Does it not fill us with uneasiness, as to the continuity of his 
purposes? Is this a serious thinker who is changing the course 
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of his life, after mature reflection, or a volatile enthusiast who 
zig-zags along, yielding to the inspiration of fitful fancies? 

3. To the boy’s question, as to what he intends to do when 
the successor has come, Allmers replies: ‘‘(Seriously.) Then I 
will go to the mountains again—up to the peaks and the great 
waste places.’”’ (13). —Does he mean this literally, or sym- 
bolically? Who knows? No one would speak that way, in an 
intimate family circle, except a prophet,—or a fool with a 
much inflated sense of self-importance. The intonation is either 
one of sombre gravity or of vacuous pomposity. As yet we 
don’t know Allmers well enough to decide which it is, but 
after we do, this incident will contribute a pronounced touch of 
color to our mental picture of him. 

4. Now consider Allmers’ announcement that he will make 
a regular open-air boy out of Eyolf. Before Allmers went on 
his trip, Eyolf, “poor little white-faced boy,” (9) had been a 
slave to his books. His mother, tho she didn’t love the child, 
had felt a deep pity for him (50) because she felt that Allmers 
wanted to make a prodigy of him by forcing his mental devel- 
opment (92). Also Asta, the boy’s aunt, has become alarmed 
at the length of his lessons, so that she makes up her mind to 
say a word of warning to Allmers on that subject(9).2 The 
boy had not been in the habit of playing like other children. 
But during the weeks of the father’s absence the frequent 
visits of the cheerful Road-Maker gave his child’s soul a chance 
to assert itself. Now he learned to shoot with a bow and arrow 
in the garden, and he nursed the pathetic ambition of becoming 
a soldier. The father, all eager after his return to take up the 
child’s education in an entirely new spirit, winces as the little 
fellow gives vent to his hopes, and his voice throbs with emotion 
as he says, rising to emphasize his words: “I will help him to 
bring his desires into harmony with what is attainable before 
him. That is just what at present they are not.” (35). This, 
as a resolution to make the boy happy, will pass muster. But 
its application in the announcement that he will make a regular 


2 Instead of being a father, Allmers had been only a school-master to him. 
(34). “You kept him reading and grinding at books,”’ Rita says reproachfully to 
Allmers in the course of the morning. “You scarcely even saw him.” “No,” 
Allmers, agrees, nodding slowly; “I was blind. The time had not yet come for 
me.” (50) 
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open-air boy of the child, (43) is all the more obviously quixotic. 
By throwing all the emphasis on cultivating the boy’s love of 
out-of-doors, as he proposes to do, he is going to encourage those 
very desires in the boy which, owing to his crippled condition, 
can never be fulfilled; hence he will be working in direct con- 
tradiction to his formula of happiness. So these words reveal not 
the thoughtful father but the sanguine enthusiast.’ 

5. Asta has brought a portfolio containing, among other 
family letters, those belonging to her mother, Allmers’ step- 
mother. To her suggestion that he read them, he replies: 
“Those, of course, you must keep yourself.” —‘‘A sta (With an 
effort.) No; Iam determined that you shall look them thru too, 
Alfred. Allmers. I shall never read your mother’s letters in 
any case.’’ (28). Why does he refuse? The first answer that 
suggests itself to me is that his sense of honor forbids him to 
trespass upon her mother’s secrets. Is this an indication of 
extreme sensitiveness—or of moral pedantry? Asta is certainly 
a woman of great tact and refinement, yet she does not feel her 
request as any betrayal of trust! But, perhaps, the moral issue 
is put forward merely as a cover to obviate his saying: “I do 
not care to read them. They would bore me.” There is 
nothing to indicate that his declining to read them might be 
prompted by any vague suspicion regarding Asta’s parentage. 
Be that as it may, the incident shows how carefully every word 
of his must be weighed in the balance. 

6. Both Rita and Asta are struck with the solemnity of 
Allmers’ manner. Asta remarks that something seems to have 
happened to Allmers—transformed him, as it were. Rita. 
“Yes, I saw it the moment you came. A change for the better, 
I hope, Alfred? Allmers. It ought to be for the better. And it 
must and shall come to good.” And as she insists, eagerly, to 
know what has happened, Allmers admits: “It is true that 
within me there has been something of a revolution. Rita. 
Oh Heavens! Alimers. (soothingly, patting her head.) Only 
for the better, my dear Rita. You may be perfectly certain of 
that.”’ (29-30). Contrast the “it ought to be for the better” 


3 Does not Allmer’s pronouncement, “Eyold shall be the complete man of 
our race. And it shall be my new life-work to make him the complete man” (36) 
show that Allmers prefers theories to facts, that he is himself quite unable to 
harmonize his desires with what is attainable? 
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of the first part of the dialogue, with the ‘“‘you may be perfectly 
certain” of the conclusion. The uneasy doubt of the former 
gives way in a few seconds’ space to his imperious will to believe. 
These words, again, get their color from the personality of the man 
who utters them. In the mouth of a man of great determination 
they serve notice of a struggle to be won by sheer grit of will; 
in the mouth of a weakling they mark only the short-lived 
escape from the hard world of fact to the pliable realm of fancy. 
Is Allmers’ will but the flickering of a match, or is it the steady 
burning of a “hard, gem-like flame?” 

7. Allmers motivates his decision to give up his book as 
follows: “‘I felt as tho I were positively abusing—or, say rather, 
wasting—my best powers—frittering away the time. Asta. 
(With wide eyes.) When you were writing at your book? 
Allmers. (Nodding.) For I cannot think that my powers 
are confined to that alone. I must surely have it in me to do 
one or two things as well.’’ (32). If, like the hero of the original 
draft, Allmers could say of himself: “Book after book I have 
sent out into the world. They were well done, I believe,” 
(XII, 479) such positive proof of his ability would establish his 
right to be believed. But, to leave a ten years’ task, a life-work, 
without anything accomplished, makes one suspect that he is 
sugar-coating his consciousness of failure with fine phrases, 
both to hush up his uneasiness and to throw dust into the eyes 
of the two doting women. If he succeeds in deluding himself, 
as well as others, so much the worse for him. But his fine 
phrases no longer deceive Rita after hot anger has sharpened 
her vision. In Act EI she tells him why he gave up his book. 
Not for Eyolf’s sake, but “because you were consumed with 
mistrust of yourself. Because you had begun to doubt whether 
you had any great vocation to live for in the world.””’ To which 
Allmers, unable to form words of denial, replies, “(Observing 
her closely.) Could you see that in me?” (91). Which goes to 
prove that he had—very nearly—succeeded in deluding himself. 

But, as if uneasily realizing the weakness of his position, he 
hastens to explain that he cannot divide himself between the 
book and Eyolf. “It is impossible! I cannot divide myself in 
this matter—and therefore I efface myself.” (36). The utter 
ridiculousness of this flourish, a grotesque misapplication of 
Brand’s maxim: All or Nothing, must strike anyone upon a 
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little reflection. Even Rita’s ear caught the reverberating echo 
of its hollowness; for as Allmers, with theatrical solemnity, 
takes hold of Rita’s hand and holds out his other to Asta, 
and announces that with both of them to help him he will act 
out his human responsibility in his own life, (37) Rita, drawing 
her hand away, retorts: “Ah—with both of us! So, after all, 
you can divide yourself.”’ (38). Which causes Allmers’ mood of 
moral edification to end abruptly in a perplexed stammer. But 
he forgets quickly. Again the fatal phrase is used, to tell Rita 
that she can no longer kindle his passion: ‘‘Rita. But you shall 
be mine alone! You shall be wholly mine! That I have a right 
to demand of you!—Allmers. (Shrugging his shoulders.) Oh, 
my dear Rita, it is of no use demanding anything. Everything 
must be freely given.—Rita. (Looks anxiously at him.) And 
that you cannot do henceforth? -—Allmers. No, I cannot. 
I must divide myself between Eyolf and you.”’ (48). 

8. Allmers speaks of his life-work not as ¢ book on human 
responsibility, but as “the great thick book on Human Responsi- 
bility.”” (33). Is not malicious comment justified, when the 
greatness of a still unwritten, never-to-be-written, book is 
emphasized by its thickness? Surely that book deserves its 
place, along with other moth-eaten treasures, in the chest of 
Ulrik Brendel! (Rosmersholm.) 

Again, how different would be the allusion to the great 
thick book in the mouth of a man who, like the hero of the origi- 
nal draft, had already sent book after book into the world and, 
in wrestling with his master-piece, suddenly found his theories 
crumbling because of a tragic fundamental error! 

9. Allmers begins his account of the transformation that 
overcame him in the mountains with a rather long-winded and 
pompous introduction, designed as a tribute of gratitude to Rita 
because of her “‘gold and her green forests’’ which had brought 
the poor scholar comfort and leisure. (31-33). Rita is annoyed; 
she finds this unctuous beginning, this ostentatious harping on 
his gratitude, in very bad taste. I think any healthy-minded 
person would find it equally so. Allmers here betrays a lack 
of tact and delicacy, quite out of keeping with his seeming 
hypersensitiveness when the reading of his step-mother’s letters 
was at issue. And indeed we learn later that this embarrassing 
profession of gratitude was meant as a sop to ease his conscience 
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for having married Rita because of her wealth. Again the 
line between sincerity and insincerity is hard to draw. Who 
can tell how much he resented having to be grateful to her? 

10. How Allmers proposes to live out his human responsi- 
bility instead of putting it into a book—of that we have a 
striking instance in his concern on Asta’s behalf. It would 
disquiet him, he admits, if Asta seriously cared for Borgheim. 
“You must remember,” he tells Rita, ‘that I am responsible 
for Asta—for her life’s happiness.”” (45). Later we find that 
Allmers’ attachment for Asta breaks into passionate flame 
when he learns that she is not his sister. He had been secretly 
jealous of Borgheim all the time, but he had managed to deceive 
himself on that score by investing his selfish feelings with the 
mantle of moral responsibility. Of course, even the best of 
men have these human-all-to-human failings; even the most 
passionate lover of truth will catch himself, often enough, in 
intellectual equivocation. So we must not judge Allmers by a 
single instance. However, if we find a will to self-deception 
to be one of the man’s ingrained habits, we must take his 
measure accordingly. And we must judge him all the more 
severely because he is the self-appointed spokesman of an 
austere morality. 

11. At the risk of offending puritanic ears, we must dwell 
for a moment on Allmers’ behavior at the lugubrious reunion 
feast of the night before, when Rita, preparing to greet him, had 
let down her “fragrant tresses,’’ donned a dress of pure white 
and put the champagne on the table. Allmers refused to touch 
it, and when Rita undressed, he asked her about the boy’s 
digestion. So they parted for the night. On the morning of 
the play, having been plainly told that henceforth she would 
come in for the attentions of her husband only in a secondary 
degree, that his former passion was to be replaced by “a calm, 
deep tenderness” (50), Rita rehearses the events of the night 
before in a manner which must be extremely offensive to English 
ears; at least on no other ground can I explain Edmund Gosse’s 
extraordinary comment: “She seems the most vigorous, and, 
it must be added, the most repulsive of Ibsen’s feminine crea- 
tions. (Life of Ibsen, 197.) Now, in truth, it is difficult to show 
a woman in a more disadvantageous light, than by letting her 
go thru the futile motions of reproaching her husband for not 
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having snatched her up in his arms on a previous occasion. 
Apart from the fact that nothing is ever gained by such wrang- 
ling, such abandonment of her pride of sex is bound to lower 
her in our estimation, and our sympathies quite naturally side 
with the man. But it would be unfair to her to forget that she 
was not at all used to seeing her passion spurned. For ten 
years she had revelled in her husband’s passionate embraces; 
they had never been separated for a single day. (1). The tele- 
gram came, announcing his unexpected return in an hour. 
How her heart must have fluttered in anticipation of his 
embrace! So, without a touch of coquetry, without the slightest 
artful attempt to stimulate his passion by disguising her own, 
simple in her gladness like a child of nature, she had welcomed 
him to the feast—and he had entered, looking as if transfigured 
as he stood in the door-way (6); but, still completely under the 
spell of his recent experience, feeling more like a saint than a 
mortal man, he had been distant and solemn, refusing both 
the wine and her charms. Now, as I view the situation, Allmers 
felt exalted because of his great moral experience in the moun- 
tains, he felt a thrill of satisfaction because the divine spark 
of his nature had triumphed over his lower self, and he retired, 
absorbed in a wave of heretofore unknown self-esteem that 
left no room for his considering the feelings of such lower 
creatures of sense as Rita. Poor Rita, on the other hand, 
feeling the distance of his manner, the cause of which she did 
not know, saw her rosy expectations fade, sick with hope de- 
ferred. But she respected his mood, she bore him no grudge. 
“He seemed to be tired enough. . .. Poor fellow, he had 
come on foot the greater part of the way.” (6). And she is all 
gladness the next morning in chatting to Asta about his return. 

Summing up the results of our study of Allmers’ character 
as revealed in the first act, we have seen a number of striking 
instances of wilful self-deception that point to an ingrained 
habit; we have come across clear instances of his voice being 
pitched in a false key, leading us to question his sincerity; but 
at the same time we have found it necessary to stress the 
equivocal character of a great deal of the evidence we have 
sifted. After all, he may be sincere at bottom. He may be 
slowly groping his way thru error to the light for which he 
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professes to yearn. Perhaps we are to witness his purification 
under the impact of a great sorrow. 


Act II 


12. Little Eyolf, succumbing to the fascination of the 
Rat-Wife, followed her with his eyes as he stood at the edge of 
the pier, until he reeled and plunged into the clear deep water, 
to be swept toward the sea by the swift undertow. The shock 
of his death leaves Allmers stunned. Twenty-eight hours after 
the accident Asta finds him sitting by himself in a narrow 
glen over-looking the fjord. He stares fixedly at the water 
which is steeped in an atmosphere of gloom because of the 
low wet mists. Presumably he had been brooding thus con- 
tinuously since the child’s death, shunning the company of 
Rita and Asta, except when he joined them at meals. 

In the scene between Asta and Allmers which follows, 
Allmers gives an exhibition of his grief. I think that anyone 
who reads this scene discerningly must feel that Allmers’ 
expression of his sorrow is a ‘tour de force.’ More than a day 
had elapsed since the accident, time enough, one should think, 
for a sincerely sorrowing parent,—let alone a philosopher—to 
regain a certain degree of outward composure. Notwithstand- 
ing, Allmers acts as if he were still physically paralyzed by the 
shock. Asta has to address him repeatedly before he will 
answer her questions. (64). Then he bursts forth in a flood of 
meaningless questions and exclamations. He keeps turning 
the knife in his wound, trying to recall by his every word the 
first physical horror. He would make Asta—and himself— 
believe that grief is driving him to the brink of madness, as he 
performs the horrible mathematical calculation of time multi- 
plied by velocity, to determine the present location of Eyolf’s 
body. (66). 

13. And then his question: “Can you conceive the meaning 
of a thing like this?P—Of this that has been done to Rita and 
me.”’ (66). How childish on the part of a man claiming to be 
a philosopher who has broken with the theistic view of the 
world? So childish, in fact, that Asta finds it difficult to get the 
drift of his question. So all his philosophy has been only a 
thin veneer; for the moment his own life is touched by fate, he 
instinctively fancies himself the center of the universe. His 
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words make it quite plain that he conceives the death of Eyolf 
as a spiteful act on the part of some conscious superior power,— 
an act which he feels directed against himself far more than 
against the child. How unguardedly his egotism comes out in 
his exclamation: ““‘He would have filled my life with pride and 
gladness!”’ (67) How these words MY LIFE echo the false 
key in which his lamentation is pitched! 

He continues to reason like the spoiled petulant child that 
he is. “(Impatiently.) Yes, the meaning, I say. For, after 
all, there must be a meaning in it. Life, existence—destiny, 
cannot be so utterly meaningless.” (66). That fine generaliza- 
tion is to supply the logical prop for his airing of a personal 
grievance. The sophistry is too blatant to warrant discussion. 
We can imagine with what superior gravity he would have doled 
out metaphysical comfort to some other parent who had sus- 
tained a similar loss. 

14. But as the philosopher in Allmers shrinks and shrivels, 
the theologian underneath waxes. ‘There is no retribution 
behind it. Nothing to be atoned for, I mean.” (68). That 
seems to be settled as soon as he goes thru the motions of 
reasoning out that the child had done no harm to the Rat-wife. 
But now we perceive why he talks about the meaning! Despite 
his being, apparently, a free-thinker, the only causality he 
knows how to reckon with is moral. What a sorry fool he 
must be, to carry all the luggage of medieval theology and 
yet to discard the personal god, the logical key-stone of the 
whole system! 

15. Allmers is hopelessly enmeshed in self-deception. “Have 
you spoken to Rita of these things?,”’ Asta asks. To which 
Allmers replies, shaking his head: “I feel as if I can talk better 
to you about them.” (68). He knows well why he avoids 
talking to Rita about retribution; for all his words have had 
only the aim of downing the conviction, which he knows Rita 
must share, that Eyolf’s death is a personal visitation of Provi- 
dence upon them for having neglected the child in the indulgence 
of their sensuous passion. It is easier for him to talk to Asta 
about it, since she is ignorant of the circumstances which caused 
the boy to become a cripple. 

16. Allmers’ state of mind gives us a clue as to the reason 
for his exaggerated, ostentatious show of grief. Or rather the 
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reasons. First, he wants to persuade himself by the vehemence 
of his hysterical clamoring that he felt genuine love for the boy, 
because a father ought to love his child. Second, as he is weighed 
down by the consciousness of guilt, he feels there is a certain 
moral atonement in making the grief hurt him to the very 
limit of his capacity. Feeling the grief of bereavement in all 
its acuteness restores to him the sense of his own moral superi- 
ority: A person of less highly developed moral sense would 
suffer less. Finally, there seems to be another subtle reason 
for his grieving. If, as seems clear, Allmers ‘effaced’ himself in 
favor of the boy and renounced his life-work, because his 
ability failed him, how is he going to hide that fact from himself 
now that the child can no longer serve as a cover for his failure 
to stick to his task? 

17. As Asta sews some crepe on his arm, Allmers’ mind 
slips from the forced leash-hold of its sorrow, reverting to scenes 
where it can dwell with pleasure. He begins to talk about 
the happy days of their adolescence. Reminded by him of 
how she used to dress in his clothes and pretend to be his boy 
chum, when they were alone, Asta pauses, in thinking of his 
college days, to remark, smiling involuntarily: ‘I wonder how 
you could be so childish.—Allmers. Was it J that was childish? 
—Asta. Yes, indeed, I think it was, as I look back upon it all. 
You were ashamed of having no brother—only a sister.— 
Allmers. No, No, it was you, dear—you were ashamed.— 
Asta. Oh, yes, I too, perhaps—a little.” (73). Note the 
unguarded spontaneity of Allmers’: “Was it J that was child- 
ish?” How it reveals in the flash of a moment the man’s 
vanity !* 

Asta, realizing that she has nettled his self-love by imputing 
something childish to the past of so great a man, yields the 
point in order to soothe him. But this bit of dialogue reveals 
even more. If Allmers felt in a way ashamed of Asta, because 
she was only a sister instead of a brother, the egotistical nature 
of the only love of which he was capable betrays itself. He 
instinctively looked upon her as an item of his personal ag- 
grandizement, as he would have looked upon money or social 

‘ Just like Helmer Torwold, who flares up when Nora dares to suggest that 
his motive for wanting to discharge Krogstad is petty (“smaalig’’)—only 
infinitely more subtle!— 
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station. She was to him essentially a thing which contributed 
to his sense of self-importance, yet did not do so quite enough; 
a substitute which he had to make the best of. 

18. Once we have appreciated this muance of Allmers’ 
egotism, we also understand his lack of delicacy, otherwise 
puzzling, in confiding to Rita the precious intimacy between 
himself and Asta, as symbolized by Asta’s being to him his 
“big brother Eyolf.”’ To Asta the precious secret was like a 
sanctum into which none but them were privileged to enter. 
“Oh, Alfred, I hope you have never told Rita this?—Almers. 
Yes, I believe I did once tell her. Asta. Oh, Alfred, how 
could you do that?—Allmers. Well, you see—one tells one’s 
wife everything—very nearly.” (74). How she would have 
blushed hot with shame and indignation, had she known that 
Allmers chose for this communication that passionate hour, 
when he neglected his watch over the sleeping child—in the 
arms of Rita! (104). 

19. But we must linger over that tactless indiscretion for a 
moment, since it contains the key to another secret. What 
could have brought the memory of those days of adolescence 
to his mind during “that entrancingly beautiful hour?” (104). 
Without doubt it was the thought of his fine healthy baby 
boy, whom he had fondled on the table after his bath until 
the child dropped off to sleep. How proud he felt of this Eyolf, 
after having had to put up so long with—what was after all— 
a mere make-believe Eyolf; how elated at his own achievement. 
And in a burst of paternal pride, which wiped out completely 
the clinging vestiges of shame-faced embarrassment over 
Asta’s mere girlhood, his expanding heart craved for a partner 
in its naive triumph, and he told Rita why he had given their 
child the name of Eyolf. Now we can fully appreciate, in 
turn, the mingled feelings of disappointed vanity, physical 
repulsion and self-reproach which the child must have evoked 
in Allmers after it bore its permanent disability. Despite 
the forced educational drill which he imposed upon the mild 
docile youngster, he scarcely even looked at him. (50). He 
did not dare to! 

20. With a start, clutching his forehead, Allmers cuts thru 
his reminiscent conversation with Asta (when her question, 
about his betrayal of their secret to Rita, had exposed a sore 
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spot of his conscience!), to return to the grim present. He 
realizes that he had forgotten his grief for little Eyolf, in talking 
with Asta, and he now reproaches himself violently for this lack 
of feeling,—always with the thought lurking in the back of his 
mind: What a superior moral being I am, despite my weakness, 
to expose and judge my own failings with such unflinching 
honesty! This thought inspires him to an ever greater exhibi- 
tion of grief, coming to a climax in a grand theatrical flourish: 
He threatens to commit suicide by jumping into the fjord. 
Once the comic element of this scene is detected, his antics are 
felt as irresistibly grotesque. Allmers complains in self-reproach; 
“He slipped out of my memory—out of my thoughts. I did 
not see him for a moment as we sat here talking. I utterly 
forgot him all that time.—Asta. But surely you must take 
some rest in your sorrow.—Allmers. No, no, no; that is just 
what I will not do! I must not—I have no right—and no 
heart for it, either. (Going in great excitement towards the 
right.) All my thoughts must be out there, where he lies drifting 
in the depths!—Asta. (Following him and holding him back.) 
Alfred—Alfred! Don’t go to the fjord.—Allmers. (Yielding.) 
No, no—I will not. Only let me alone.—Asta. (Leading him 
back to the table.) You must rest from your thoughts, Alfred. 
Come here and sit down.—Allmers. (Making as if to seat him- 
self on the bench.) Well, well, as you please.—Asta. No, I 
won’t let you sit there——Allmers. Yes, let me. Asta. No, 
don’t. For then you will only sit looking out—(Forces him 
down upon a chair, with his back to the right.) There now. 
Now that’s right. (Seats herself upon the bench.) And now 
we can talk a little again.” (75-6). So Allmers settles down to 
a less hysterical, more reflective variation of the theme of 
self-reproach, culminating in the confession: ‘In the midst 
of all the agony, I found myself speculating what we should 
have for dinner today.’”’ (77). As Woerner remarks, not the 
fact that he confesses to the human weakness of hunger in his 
misery, but that he should be wondering what he would get for 
dinner, brings him within the radius of Hjalmar Ekdal. 

2i. Gradually self-reproach subsides into sentimental re- 
flection. Dwelling on the theme of his love for Asta—his 
sister—of his own kin, unlike Rita, he philosophizes on the 
bond wrought by common family traits: ‘‘Yes, our family is a 
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thing apart. (Half jestingly.) We have always had vowels 
for our initials. Don’t you remember how often we used to 
speak of that? And all our relations—all equally poor. And 
we have all the same coior of eyes.’”” Upon the modulations 
of this elegiac strain Asta breaks in with her question: “Do 
you think I too have?” (78). Which jars the harmony of 
finely spun theories a trifle by the rude impact of fact, causing 
him hastily to correct himself. However, being now in the 
mood, he tranquilly continues after a moment: “But all the 
same—.”’ 

22. Rita arrives with Borgheim; and as Asta departs with 
the Road-Builder, to leave the couple alone, a mood of dogged 
sullenness settles down upon Allmers. A moment before their 
arrival he had exclaimed to Asta: “But how I am to get over 
these terrible first days (hoarsely) that is what I cannot im- 
agine.”’ (81). Now, when Rita asks him: “Can you think 
the thought, Alfred, that we have lost Eyolf?’’, he answers, 
“(Looking sadly at the ground.) We must accustom ourselves 
to it.” (85). 

Rita tells him with streaming eyes the details she had 
gleaned, down at the wharf, of the child’s death. Like Ellida 
Wangel, she is a creature of sense, thinking wholly in images, 
visual and aditory. “I shall see him day and night,” she 
wails. “‘With great openeyes. Iseethem! I see them now.” 
(87). These words give Allmers the cue for which he has been 
sullenly waiting. Rising slowly and looking at her with quiet 
menace, “‘Were they evil, those eyes, Rita?,” he asks (87); 
and as she shrinks from her pitiless accuser, he follows her, 
repeating the question with rising emphasis. Then, seeing his 
victim, shrieking with helpless dread, recoil before him, he 
strikes: ‘‘Now things have come about—just as you wished, 
Rita.” (88). 

The sheer, deliberate brutality of this blow exposes the 
man’s unspeakable pettiness. He knows that his accusation 
is only half true, at the most; Rita had checked herself from 
uttering the wish that formed in her mind when she was beside 
herself in a frenzy of jealousy. He knows how those wide open 
eyes haunt her; how she is suffering because of that wish. 
One would expect him, appalled at the ghastliness of her fate, 
to wring his hands in mute agony for being unable to find 
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words that could free her from her dread obsession. Instead, 
he finds solace for his own pangs of conscience in lacerating his 
stricken wife. 

23. Yet his cruelty is unwittingly merciful. Where sympa- 
thy would have made her self-annihilation but the more com- 
plete, the voice of pitiless judgment, coming from an accomplice 
in guilt, spurs her to self-defense in salutory anger. Indignation 
lends her the keenness to penetrate in part the drapery of his 
moral superiority. She confronts him with facts which he had 
been too clever in his cowardly self-delusion to acknowledge to 
himself; He had never really loved the boy. He had given up 
his work because he was consumed with mistrust of himself. 
He needed something new to fill up his life, and she was no 
longer enough for him. (93). Taken wholly by surprise by her 
counter-attack, fearing its more vehement renewal if he sought 
cover under denial, he tries to regain the upper hand by retreat- 
ing behind the phraseology of science, where the Particular can 
escape the mere lay person’s pursuit by letting itself be swal- 
lowed up in the awe-inspiring Universal, enjoying there the 
immunity of the outlaw in the temple. Had Allmers said, 
“Yes, Rita, I have changed toward you,” he would have felt 
uneasily on the defensive. But his solemn pronouncement, 
“That is the law of change, Rita,” (92) substitutes for the Par- 
ticular a Universal, from which there seems to be no appeal. 
Poor Rita did not see thru the word-fetchism of his pseudo- 
science, but her elam had been impetuous enough to let her 
clear the hurdle which Allmers threw in her path. She goes on 
with her accusations, and imperceptibly the guilty pair find 
themselves confronted, in their recriminations, by an issue 
which they had avoided for years by tacit agreement: Their 
responsibility for the crippling of the child and thereby in- 
directly for his death stares them in the face. 

24. Once more Allmers makes a frantic effort to rise above 
Rita by trampling upon her. ‘You are the guilty one in this,” 
he shouts at her. “It was your fault that he could not save 
himself when he fell into the water.”” (93)—‘Rita. (With a 
gesture of repulsion.) Alfred, you shall not throw the blame 
upon me!—Allmers. (More and more beside himself.) Yes, 
yes, I do! It was you that left the helpless child unwatched 
upon the table—Rita. He was lying so comfortably among 
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the cushions, and sleeping so soundly. And you had promised 
to look after him.—Alimers. Yes,[ had. (Lowering his voice.) 
But then you came—you, you, and lured me to you.—Rita. 
(Looking defiantly at him.) Oh, better own at once that you 
forgot the child and everything else—Allmers. (In suppressed 
desperation.) Yes, that is true. (Lower.) I forgot the child 
—in your arms.—Rita. (Exasperated.) Alfred! Alfred—this 
is intolerable of you!—Allmers. (In a low voice, clenching 
his fists before her face.) In that hour you condemmed your 
little Eyolf to death.” (94).—It is the old story of Adam and 
Eve, with Adam, trying to shift the whole blame upon his 
wife, by far the more repulsive sinner.5 But the facts are too 
plain. Allmers is reluctantly forced to yield his ground, to 
admit his share in their common sin. He even finds a certain 
satisfaction in demonstrating to Rita, in superior school-master 
fashion, the child’s death as an act of retribution. 

25. If we but listen closely, we detect in his apparent 
contrition new evidence of his inveterate habit of evading 
unpleasant facts. ‘Now, as we stand here, “‘Allmers says, 
“‘we have our deserts. While he lived, we let ourselves shrink 
away from him in secret, abject remorse. We could not bear 
to see it—the thing he had to drag with him—.—Rita 
(Whispers.) The crutch.—Allmers. Yes, that.’’(95). Even 
now he shrinks from mentioning that repulsive thing, the 
crutch, by name. Like Peer Gynt he prefers to ‘go round- 
about’ (gaa/udenom) or use the pronoun, in contrast to Rita’s 
simple truthfulness!’ 

26. We have another, less subtle but even more striking 
instance of this habit of evasion on the next page. Allmers 
tells Rita of his dream of the night before in which he saw little 
Eyolf alive and well like any other child. Then: “Oh, how I 
thanked and blessed (Checking himself.) H’m!—Rita. (Look- 
ing at him.) Whom?—Allmers. (Evasively.) Whom?— 
Rita. Yes; whom did you thank and bless?—Allmers. (Put- 
ting aside the question.) I was only dreaming, you know.— 


5 Is his brutality lessened any by the fact that the mother’s responsibility 
for the child was, after all, the greater?— 

* An admission, at last, that he had not loved the boy !— 

7Cf. Act III, p. 135. Rita. “Only the crutch was saved. Allmers. Be 
silent! Do not let me hear that word.” 
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Rita. One whom you yourself do not believe in?—ANmers. 
That was how I felt, all the same. Of course, I was sleeping 
—.’(96). Is it more despicable or more childish, that a man 
who poses as a philosopher and a free-thinker should have such 
a phobia of the name of God that he shrinks from mentioning 
it even when it forms an element of a mere dream? It shows, 
of course, that having been taught at college to deny the 
existence of God, his feeling has not developed apace with his 
learning. He feels ashamed of the fact and even more self- 
conscious about admitting the fact—just as he had done when 
Asta reminded him of his having felt ashamed for having only 
a sister but no brother. 

27. When Rita reproaches him for having taken her faith 
away from her (96), he gravely corrects her by propounding a 
series of questions based on hypotheses about a future life 
which, from his free-thinker’s standpoint, were purely academic; 
and he concludes with his Q.E.D., that both he and Rita are 
creatures of the earth and that no inducements could tempt 
them voluntarily to cross the bridge of death. (97-9). Poor 
Rita! His argument sounded so learned. She was no logician, 
and his questions clearly suggested the answers he expected. 
It was a clever move on his part, for was it not a step toward 
reinstating him in his position of wise teacher and philosophical 
guide to her?® 

28. With their guilt acknowledged, the craving for atone- 
ment makes itself felt. As their natures are different, so they 
think of atonement in very different terms—Rita, in terms of 
positive action, making good; Allmers in terms of punitive 
asceticism. “I feel as if all this must end in despair—in mad- 
ness for both of us,” Rita exclaims. ‘“‘For we can never— 
never make it good again.” (95). “There must always be a 
dead wall between us two, from this time forth,”’ says Allmers. 
“Who knows but that a child’s great open eyes are watching 








* A second reason for his hypothesis (“But suppose now I went to Eyolf? 
And you had the fullest assurance that you would meet both him and me there. 
Then would you come over to us?’’): He means to suggest that he may commit 
suicide. Of course, he doesn’t entertain the idea seriously; for as soon as she 
answers that, much as she would want to, she could not, he adds: “Nor, I.” 
But he puts the hypothesis in order to torture her with the thought, developed 
later, that she may lose him too. 
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us day and night.—Our love has been like a consuming fire. 
Now it must be quenched—. It is dead, Rita. But in what 
I now feel for you—in our common guilt and need of atonement 
—I seem to foresee a sort of resurrection.” (101). Rita is right 
in exclaiming: ‘“‘Imprisoned for life—in anguish and remorse!” 
(102), for that is what Allmers understands by atonement. 
Fancy him in his réle of keeper, glowering and argus-eyed, 
quick to trample under foot each modest blossom of happiness 
that might venture to peep from time to time above the devas- 
tated ground of Rita’s heart! 

29. One more fact we learn of Allmers’ past during this 
terrible intimate talk between husband and wife. Despite 
Rita’s beauty, Allmer’s first reaction to her had been one of 
dread—an instinctive aversion on the part of the mild-eyed, 
thin-haired man for the highly sexed woman. But her wealth, 
holding out the prospect of comfort and ease and leisure to 
pursue his studies, had decided the issue. He admits the fact 
now, under her searching glance, but he puts forward a reason 
which lends the color of altruism and self-sacrifice to his act. 
“T had Asta to think of.’’ (103). Again we marvel at the 
complex ramifications of his self-delusion. As if his love for 
Asta could excuse his having used Rita as a mere means—if 
what he says is true! But as we have seen that even his love 
for Asta was an essentially selfish affair, it is clear that, in 
marrying Rita, he had merely used Asta as a convenient cover 
to justify gratifying his own desires. 

30. Asta and Borgheim return. They again change 
partners. With Asta as a sympathetic listener, Allmers is 
once more the petulant child. He talks of getting away far 
from everything here and standing quite alone in the world. 
To which Asta, knowing his dependence on feminine solicitude, 
remarks: “But you are not fitted for living alone.” (107). All 
the more sickening is the cant of his rejoinder: “I will come 
to you—my dear, dear sister. I must come to you again— 
home to you, to be purified and ennobled after my life with—, 
Asta. (Shocked.) Alfred,—you are doing Rita a great wrong! 
Allmers. I have done her a great wrong. But not in this!” 
(108). 

31. To put a check on Allmer’s insistence that he will 
rejoin her, Asta tells him the secret she had gleaned from her 
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mother’s letters. A moment earlier Allmers had fortified his 
impulse to return to Asta by the philosophical reflection that 
the love of brother and sister is the only relation in life that is 
not subject to the law of change. (108). Now, on learning that 
she is not his sister, he replies “‘(Quickly, half defiantly, looking 
at her.) Well, but what difference does that really make in 
our relation? Practically none at all.’’ (110). We leave 
Allmers at the end of the second act, no longer with distrust, 
but with contempt mixed with scarcely a grain of pity. Is it 
conceivable that this weakling, whose native element is subter- 
fuge, should be on the eve of a genuine spiritual regeneration? 


ACT Ill 


32. The third act brings together the three principals of 
the play, and Borgheim with them in Allmers’ garden.’ For 
Asta is now one of the principals, fighting a silent battle within 
herself, whether to go or to stay, now that she knows how 
Allmers yearns for her. The temptation is real, for tho there 
is discernible in her love for him a distinct tinge of motherliness, 
she has also felt the stirring of passion since the taboo of blood 
relationship had been lifted. With habitual dishonesty, which 
we now take as a matter of course, Allmers pleads: “Asta, I 
beg you—for Heaven’s sake—remain here with Rita!” (128). 
Contrast this with Rita’s sincerity, as, learning to renounce 
exclusiveness of possession in love, she joins in his plea: “Yes! 
And with Alfred too. Do!” (128). She is willing to share 
him, now that the terror of losing him altogether is upon her. 
She, who knew why Allmers had given her little boy the name of 
Eyolf, beseeches her rival to “take Eyolf’s place” (129) in their 
household. But that very phrase, so generously meant, 
makes Asta shrink back and seals her decision to go. A fore- 
boding tells her that, like the dead boy, her presence would be 
a festering sore in that family. For she knows—Allmers’ 
hints of that were unmistakable (127, 129)—that his feelings 
toward her are also no longer those of a brother. She leaves 
with Borgheim, in flight from Allmers and from herself (130), 
and passes out of the drama. 


* At first only Asta and Borgheim are together. They are joined later by 
Allmers, finally by Rita. 
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33. “Asta is gone,” says Allmers, feeling that this door of 
escape from Rita has been closed in his face. ‘Then I suppose 
you will soon be gone too, Alfred,” says Rita, following up his 
moody remark. “Allmers. (Quickly.) What do you mean 
by that?—Rita. That you will follow your sister—Allmers. 
Has Asta told you anything? Rita. No. But you said 
yourself it was for Asta’s sake that—that we came together. 
Alimers. Yes, but you, you yourself have bound me to you— 
by our life together.” (135). Truly, he knows the art of making 
a virtue out of necessity! Asta gone, there was only Rita to 
fall back on. He was not made to live without a woman to 
minister to his comfort. Asta had told Him so, tho less bluntly. 
(107). It was out of the question, of course, for him to admit 
this to Rita as his reason for staying, hence his unctuous gravity, 
further reinforced by the philosophical reflection: ‘The law of 
change may perhaps keep us together, none the less.” (135). 
Substitute for “the law of change”’ “the law of inertia,’”’ and we 
have the fact, without its moral veneer. But Rita, loving him 
more well than wisely, clinging to him with the irrational 
tenacity of long established love, cares little about his reasons, 
so long as he does not abandon her to dread solitude. 

34. Rita is aware that a change is going on within her, 
rending her with an anguish akin to the pangs of child-birth. 
“Change, too, is a sort of birth,” she says. “It is,” Allmers 
replies,’ or a resurrection. Transition to a higher life.’ 
“Rita. (Gazing sadly before her.) Yes—with the loss of all, 
all life’s happiness.—Allmers. That loss is just the gain.” 
(136). How hollow, how fatuous, in the mouth of a moral 
crank, are these words; how tinny their ring when set over 
against the identical sentiment that took form on the lips of 
the stern fighter Brand, as he beheld Agnes expiring under the 
searing fire of his insupportable idealism! 

Sjael, vaer trofast til det sidste! 
Sejrens sejr er alt at miste. 
Tabets alt din vinding skabte;— 


evigt ejes kun det tabte! 
(Samlede Vaerker 1898; vol. IIT.) 


35. Meanwhile Rita’s mind is at work searching for some ac- 
tive pursuit to fill the gap left by Eyolf’s death. This is a symp- 
tom of an essentially healthy constitution. Allmers, on the other 
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hand, is content to cultivate his remorse, showing thereby that 
there is something spiritually vermoulu about him, just as there 
was something physically vermoulu about Oswald Alving. 
(Ghosts). Thus Rita suggests to him that he take up his work 
again. She is now willing to share him with his work, humbly 
admitting that she will make any concession to keep him 
near her. To which he replies with smug condescension: ‘‘Oh, 
it is so little I can do to help you, Rita.”’ And when she per- 
sists in cautiously feeling her way forward, by offering the 
suggestion that she might, perhaps, be of some help to him, he 
nips that venture by the bilious phrase: ‘‘I seem to have no 
life to live.” (137). * 

36. There is nothing left for a mind like Allmers’ to do 
but to move in a circle. So he returns to his earlier idea that 
it would be best for him to leave her. He talks of going back 
“up into the solitudes.”” However, Rita’s practical mind 
refuses to be deceived by such a flourish. “But all that is 
mere dreaming, Alfred,’ she counters. ‘You could not live up 
there.”’ (138). So, to reprove her, to make her feel the un- 
fathomable superiority of his soul over hers, he communicates 
to her, in the grave and simple language of a revelation, his 
great experience in the mountains. 

After finding himself lost in the wilds, he “‘revelled in the 
peace and luxury of death.” (140). ‘Here went death and I, 
it seemed to me, like two good fellow-travellers. It all seemed 
so natural—so simple, I thought. In my family, we don’t 
live to be old—. That night sealed my resolution. And it 
was then that I turned about and came straight homewards. 
To Eyolf.” (141). 

The account of this experience related by Allmers is one of 
those ‘‘revelations’”’ which are a favorite technical device of 
Ibsen’s analytical plays. We find the most notable cases of 
such self-revelation in “‘the Master-Builder” and, in an even 
more pronounced way, in ““Rosmersholm.”’ In these two plays 
those self-revelations supply the key-stones around which our 
interpretation of Solness’ and Rebecca’s characters must be 
built. Is that also the case with Allmers? 

Yes, and no. This self-revelation does supply the key to 
the strangeness, the solemnity of his manner (which did not 
escape Rita’s and Asta’s notice) upon his return from the 
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mountains. It also explains, as we shall presently see, his 
resolution to devote himself henceforth undividedly to little 
Eyolf. On the other hand, this account of Allmers’ can not 
in the least change our firmly established estimate of his 
personality, on the contrary, it provides but a new instance of 
the man’s will to self-delusion. Rita is absolutely right in 
divining that he has reconstructed the whole experience in a 
way that made it appeal to his sense of self-importance. In 
reality he had had the worst scare of his life. Driven out of 
his wits with fright, he had vowed to devote his life to his child, 
if his own were saved. 

In retracing Allmers’ past, to explain that vow, we stumble 
on a deep-seated ‘complex’. For nine years remorse had been 
gnawing at his heart, for the crippling of his child; but he had 
repressed it so effectively that it turned under ground, to 
continue its corrosive work in his subconscious self. But tho 
the root of the disease was well concealed, symptoms began 
to show in an increasing restlessness which culminated in his 
decision to brace himself by a trip to the mountains. And we 
come upon a second complex—antedating the first—centering 
on Rita. Conscious of the fact that he had not married Rita 
for her own sake, but for her money, there had been, in all the 
passion which her beauty and the habits of married life kindled 
in him, an undercurrent of resentment, an undefined aversion, 
which crystallized into a solid nucleus when the child sustained 
its injury as a consequence of Rita’s passion, or at least of the 
passion which she had kindled. This complex also grew under- 
ground. Then, not to be forgotten, the third complex, con- 
cerning his work. He worried and fretted, seeking for external 
reasons to which to ascribe his inability to make any headway, 
obstinately shutting his eyes in the face of the fact that he hadn’t 
the mental stuff in him out of which thinkers are made. 

Then he went to the mountains. Contrary to his expecta- 
tion that he would find himself inspired to write in the midst 
of the great solitude, the inert, viscous mass did not melt, his 
thoughts would not flow. And from day to day, from week 
to week he chafed and fretted, working himself up, finally, into 
a mad frenzy. So that he tore across the hills, blindly, seeking 
to deaden the rush of his maddened blood. Until he suddenly 
found himself lost, one day, in the wilds. Then abject terror 
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seized upon him, as he worked his way thru the forest, climbing 
frantically at first, then, maddened by hunger, as the sun set 
and rose and set again, dragging himself along, on the verge of 
exhaustion. At last, when the hysteria of fright made it appear 
to him as tho death were bodily walking by his side, a gruesome 
fellow-traveller, the stays of his mind gave way, the unremitted 
pressure of nine years relaxed and the feeling of guilt with 
regard to his child worked its way to the surface of his con- 
sciousness. Then, appealing to the god in whom he professed 
not to believe, he made the vow, if his life were spared, to devote 
himself exclusively to his child. Perhaps the hope that his 
vow might be heard, gave him new strength, where otherwise 
he would have succumbed. At any rate, he found his way back 
to civilization. There, with the incubus of fright removed, 
his experience, containing as it did elements of which he must 
needs be ashamed, was quickly retouched in such a way as to 
give it the color of a sublime spiritual victory: He had been 
purged of all earthly dross; he felt like a saint, having triumphed 
over death. The knowledge of having prayed to God was, of 
course, promptly suppressed ; his conviction of guilt, with regard 
to little Eyolf, dived down again into the subconscious stratum 
of his self; but the resolution to devote himself henceforth 
exclusively to the boy was retained as a symbol of his triumph 
over self; for it hushed up that inner voice that had been trying 
to persuade him of his failure as a thinker. And finally, his 
saintliness, removed from all self-hood, gave him a lever for 
punishing Rita by making her perforce join in his abstinence 
from the pleasures of the senses. He returned home, looking 
as if transfigured, all eager to put his new outlook on life into 
practice. And the next day saw all his high hopes collapse 
utterly, like a pricked balloon. 

I make no pretense of “proving” this interpretation of 
Allmers’ self-revelation. However, if my analysis of his char- 
acter up to that point has been correct, I think it will be 
accepted as plausible, on the whole, even tho a keener analyst 
would probably succeed in unravelling the multiple strands of 
his complexes with greater nicety. 

37. Allmers’ revelation has thoroly alarmed Rita, for tho 
she feels that his account is colored, yet it renews her fear that 
he may leave her. ‘Oh, sooner or later you will go away from 
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me, Alfred!’’, she exclaims. “I feel it! I can see it in your 
face! You will goaway from me. Allmers. With my fellow- 
traveller, do you mean?—Rita. No, I mean worse than that. 
Of your own free will you will leave me—for you think it’s only 
here, with me, that you have nothing to live for. Is not that 
what is in your thoughts?” And Allmers replies, “(Looking 
steadfastly at her.) What if it were—?” (142), showing his 
cruel delight in keeping her in a suspense more dreadful than 
certainty. 

38. They are interrupted by the wrangling sound of brutal 
voices down at the strand—drunken sailors abusing their 
miserable families. ‘Should we not get someone to go down 
and help them?’’, Rita asks, in response to the voice of pity 
stirring in her. ‘“Allmers. (Harshly and angrily.) Help 
them, who did not help Eyolf! Let them go—as they let Eyolf 
go.” (143). The pettiness of his spite as contrasted with Rita’s 
warm human sympathy requires no comment. 

39. The incident has provided Allmers with a new topic 
upon which his mind forthwith proceeds to work. ‘“‘All the 
old hovels ought to be torn down,” he continues; and as Rita 
would make him believe that he is forcing himself to this 
harshness, he bursts forth in vehement self-defense: “I have a 
right to be harsh now. It is my duty.—My duty to Eyolf. 
He must not lie unavenged. Once for all, Rita—it is as I tell 
you! Think it over! Have the whole place down there razed 
to the ground—when I am gone.”’ (144). 

The ridiculousness of his thundering like a geni in a bottle 
must not make us overlook the nuance of megalomania in this 
theatrical gesture. He bequeaths to Rita this work of destruc- 
tion—when he is gone. Ancient tyrants were wont to slaughter 
their slaves on the funeral pyre of their beloved, but they did 
not defer the bloody sacrifice until they themselves had departed 
from life. Allmers’ reaction is that of the savage. He revels 
in images of wholesale destruction to avenge, not so much 
Eyolf’s, as his own passing! 

40. But Rita has now decided to steer her own course. 
Firmly and decisively she declares, despite his ejaculations of 
dismay, that she is determined to take all those poor, neglected 
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strand children to herself, to fill the gap left by Eyolf’s death— 
“with something that is a little like love.” (146).?° 

At last Rita has emancipated herself from Allmers’ tutelage. 
She has conceived a constructive idea, on which she can build 
her life, wholly independent of his guidance. He feels that 
she is no longer dependent on him in the old way, that a change 
has indeed taken placein her. Accordingly, fearful of losing his 
hold on her altogether, he accedes to her proposal, after having 
gone thru the fitting motion of standing for a moment lost in 
thought (146). He finds it convenient to admit that the poor 
children were perhaps not so much to blame, after all, for not 
risking their lives to save little Eyolf. ‘Think, Alfred,” Rita 
softly continues his reflections, “Are you so certain that—that 
we would have risked ours? Even Rita, kind generous soul, 
must have smiled inwardly at his answer “(With an uneasy 
gesture of repulsion.) You must never doubt that.” (147). 

41. Once more Allmers makes the attempt to regain the 
lead. He hopes to score a moral victory by discerning the 
motives actuating Rita in her decision, and by belittling them. 
“Be quite clear about one thing, Rita,” he says, ‘(Looking 
steadfastly at her.)—it is not love that is driving you to do 
this.” Again her candor, utterly devoid of any moral pathos, 
completely parries his attack. ‘‘No, it is not—at any rate, 
not yet,” she replies. (148). As he insists on knowing, what 
it is, she half-evasively tries to say something about human 
responsibility; but she does not get far with it, for any abstract 
thinking is foreign to her nature which finds meaning and can 
convey meaning only in images." Moreover, Allmers now 
seems to know the term Human Responsibility only as the 


10 Mr. William Archer who tells us in his introduction to the play that 
Alfred Allmers had returned from the mountains “filled with a profound and 
remorseful pity for the lot of poor maimed humanity,” says with regard to 
Rita’s resolution to devote her life to the poor children: “The consuming fire 
of passion is now quenched, but it has left an empty space within them, “and 
they feel a common need to fill it up with something that is a little like love.” 
They come to remember that there are other children in the world on whom 
reckless instinct has thrust the gift of life—neglected children, stunted and 
maimed in mind if not in body.”” XIV.—The italics are mine. 

1 The steamer’s green and red lights are eyes to her; the ship’s bells torture 
her with their song; Krykken fiyder, krykken flyder—the crutch is floating. 
(131-4.) 
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title of his unwritten volume, for when she attempts to speak of 
responsibility, he proceeds to speak at once of his book. (148-9). 
So Rita gives up the attempt to talk his language; she speaks 
as her natural feeling dictates: ‘‘Jeg vil smigre mig ind hos de 
store, aabne ¢jnene, ser du,’”’—(S. V.TX.310) a phrase for which 
words fail us in English. “I want to flatter my way into the 
good graces of those great, open eyes,” preserves the charming 
image of the original while sacrificing its colloquial brevity. 
Archer’s “I want to make my peace with the great, open eyes,” 
is English, but the sensuous Rita would never have said it. 

42. Rita’s simple candor silences Allmers’ criticism. 
Apparently overcome by a wave of genuine emotion, he 
volunteers to help her in her task. And his enthusiasm— 
volatile tho we know it to be—waxes momentarily, and it 
carries him aloft, so that his voice throbs once more with the 
ring of the sage gazing from transcendental heights upon human 
life below. ‘“‘—Allmers. (Coming forward again.) We have a 
heavy day of work before us, Rita. Rita. You will see—that 
now and then a Sabbath peace will descend on us.—Allmers. 
(Quietly, with emotion.) Then, perhaps, we shall know that 
the spirits are with us. Rita. (Whispering.) The spirits? 
Allmers. (As before.) Yes, they will perhaps be around us— 
those whom we have lost. Rita. (Nods Slowly.) Our little 
Eyolf. And your big Eyolf, too. Allmers. (Gazing straight 
before him.) Now and then, perhaps, we may still—on the 
way thru life—have a little, passing glimpse of them. Rita. 
Where shall we look for them, Alfred? Allmers. (Fixing his 
eyes upon her.) Upwards. Rita. (Nods in approval.) Yes, 
yes—upwards. Allmers. Upwards—towards the peaks. 
Toward the stars. And towards the great silence. Rita. 
(Giving him her hand.) Thanks!” (150-51). 

As I copy these, the concluding words of the play, I am 
impressed with their sound. They are like the rhythmic 
strains of a great, far-off organ, proclaiming the peace that 
passeth all understanding. The last note is one of complete 
harmony. That impression lasts so long as one dissociates 
the words from Allmers, who utters them. But coming as they 
do from Allmers, the poseur, the self-deluded charlatan, who to 
the end has not changed his nature any more than the leopard 
his proverbial spots—what can they be but incense offered on 
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the altar of his worship of self! Like Stensgaard, (League of 
Youth) like Hjalmar Ekdal, (Wild Duck) Allmers displays real 
talent for oratory, because his facile enthusiasm makes it easy 
for him to speak with the fervor of conviction—just like the 
modern salesman, who “‘sells’’ himself an idea before selling it to 
his customer! 

Rita is moved and thankful. Life will be supportable 
with a task and with him to help her in it. She is grateful to 
him for not leaving her to do it alone, for she loves him still, 
despite the bitter scenes of the last two days and her partial 
detection of his insincerity. Whether she will be grateful for 
his presence much longer,—that, however, is a matter not so 
easy to decide. When the first fine enthusiasm of Allmers has 
spent itself, will he then be a drag on her zeal? Perhaps, but 
perhaps we should trust this adept at the art of self-delusion— 
another member of the family of Gynt—always to take the 
wise course of finding a means to make the facts—somehow 
or other—tally with his wishes. Who knows, Allmers may be 
feasted before his death as a great philanthropist. He may 
rise to answer the toast in his honor and roll out smooth phrases 
about atonement and human responsibility. And he may say: 
“When I stopped writing the great thick book on Human 
Responsibility I did so because I felt I was abusing—or rather, 
wasting my time, for I knew there were one or two other things 
which I was fitted—or rather, destined to do.’”’-— 

Our analysis of the characters has led us to conclusions that 
contrast sharply with the ‘orthodox’ interpretation of “‘Little 
Eyolf.” The presumptive protagonist or bearer of Ibsen’s 
message has been exposed as a sorry wretch, part crank and 
part fraud; his harping on responsibility and morality has only 
served to discredit him the more completely. Rita, on the 
other hand, the frankly non-moral creature of sense, who even 
in her last fine resolve gives her action a purely personal, non- 
moral formulation, has been shown as going thru a change 
which wins for her not only our sympathy but our admiration 
as well. Searing sorrow, agony over the wish that could not be 
recalled, has been the agent which, in releasing her from the 
clutch-hold of jealous egotism, has allowed her natural sympa- 
thies to expand freely. Rita worked her way out of her selfish 
narrowness, because her nature was generous and sound at 
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bottom. She achieved expansion in sympathy not because of, 
but in spite of the moralist’s preaching. Seen from this angle, 
the play presents a triumph of nature over morality, rather than 
the reverse. 

The situation of the play offers a fine basis for generaliza- 
tion. Man, being encased in the strait-jacket of ideology, 
never able to get away, in his judgment of conduct, from general 
standards, is at a disadvantage over against woman, who 
dispenses with abstract reasoning, with ideology, content to 
base her conduct on the bidding of specific impulses without 
the thought of general standards. Reason, seen as conscience 
in its application to moral facts, works nothing but mischief, 
because it forces man, who in the last resort acts on impulse 
himself, to waste his strength in building up elaborately complex 
fictions, for the purpose of deceiving himself as to his motives. 
I have my doubts as to what extent Ibsen meant to convey 
any such general implications by the specific situation. How- 
ever, if one looks for a message capable of logical formulation, it 
is to be found here rather than in ascetic renunciation of life, 
as generally supposed. 

There remains to be answered the question; How could 
this play have been so radically misinterpreted? 

For one thing we found there was a great deal in Allmers’ 
utterances and his actions that was susceptible of an equivocal 
interpretation. From the outset we presumed that he was 
meant to engage our sympathies. He seemed a serious, sincere 
thinker, striving for the light, despite his human weaknesses. 
The love of two women is centered on him. The one, gentle 
and sensitive in all her utterances, would tempt us to share her 
love for Allmers; the other, passionate and jealous, is clearly 
put, even technically, in a position of disadvantage over against 
him. Furthermore, we have his self-revelation near the close 
of the final act, and self-revelations occurring at such a point 
are apt to be taken at their face value. 

What complicates matters more is the fact that in numerous’ 
instances Ibsen seemed to have chosen Allmers for the mouth- 
piece of his own ideas and feelings. We felt that from the 
outset, where Allmers’ remark about thinking being so much 
better than what is put on paper, seemed clearly to echo Ibsen’s 
own feelings. It was to be felt again and again in the course 
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of the play, altho I refrained from pointing it out, for the 
obvious purpose of not complicating the delicate task of analysis 
still further. But we may pause to recall here the most note- 
worthy instances of the author’s seeming to peer over the 
shoulder of his central character. Ibsen himself felt frequently 
enough that he was frittering away his time in the mere writing 
about human responsibility. Allmers shares his longing for 
the great stillness with the aging dramatist. Allmers’ morbid 
doubting of his powers suggests Ibsen’s own doubt of his 
mission,—a doubt which forms one of the leitmotifs of many 
of his dramas.—Like Allmers Ibsen felt himself but a fore- 
runner. We know from the “Master-Builder” how his rela- 
tion to the younger generation occupied Ibsen’s attention; 
similarly Allmers hopes that his boy will take up his father’s 
life-work and carry it to a successful conclusion. Allimers’ 
definition of happiness, as harmony between desire and what is 
attainable, unmistakably voices an ever-recurring longing of 
Ibsen’s own. The fascination of the gruesome, which Allmers 
speculates about, is one of the themes which Ibsen’s own fancy 
lingered on; it is this same fascination which puts Ellida 
Wangel, the Lady from the Sea, under the spell of the stranger 
and which makes little Eyolf succumb to the lure of the Rat- 
Wife. The note of ascetic renunciation voiced by Allmers 
(approaching at times even, the language of Brand) has been 
taken to point to the deepening gloom of the poet’s own outlook 
on life; and Rita’s reproach to Allmers, for having destroyed 
her religious faith, has been interpreted as the voice of self- 
accusation on Ibsen’s part. Allmers’ gloomy remark, again, 
about meeting the right fellow-traveller too late, may well be 
the echo of a stifled outcry of Ibsen’s own. Finally, the lofty 
note of reconciliation, on which the play closes, sounds like an 
intensely personal yearning on the poet’s part for peace from 
the world’s strife and passion. 

The careful student of Ibsen’s works, who knows to what a 
remarkable degree all his plays are the fruit of self-analysis, is 
bound to attach the utmost importance to the many striking 
correspondences between the words of Allmers and the thoughts 
that filled Ibsen’s years of silent brooding. At first thought 
he will think it monstrous to link up these correspondences 
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with the supposition that Allmers should have been deliberately 
conceived by the author as a self-deluded charlatan. 

Fortunately, this dilemma can be completely resolved, 
thanks to the fact that the first draft of “Little Eyolf” has been 
preserved. As we study those first jottings, the flavor of 
personal confession is unmistakably perceived in phrase after 
phrase, thought after thought. The words of the Allmers 
originally projected, who, after having sent book after book 
into the world, sees himself fail in his master-piece, because he 
discovers too late its irreparable defect (it did not take renuncia- 
tion into account) (XII, 479); who takes himself to task for 
indulging in morbid, distorted, baseless fancies that he had some 
special mission in the world to perform (XII, 482),—those 
words are, in fact, a moody lyrical monologue revealing the 
gloom in which Ibsen’s soul was sunk despite his outward 
successes. But the philosopher of the first draft is not the 
Alfred Allmers of the finished play; in the initial scenes he does 
not even bear his name. Skioldhejm, as he is there called, 
has given undisputed proof of his ability as a thinker; he gives 
proof of his sincerity by frankly admitting that what was to be 
his master-piece is a failure, and further proof of it in telling 
the two women, who have kept cares and troubles from him 
and surrounded him with comfort and abundance, that they 
flatter him and spoil him (XII, 479). Moreover, it is evident 
that the fundamental outlines of the plot had not yet taken 
shape in Ibsen’s mind when he penned his first scenes of the 
original draft. Skioldhejm’s wife is not the jealous Rita, but a 
loyal believer in her husband’s life work (ib. 473). 

So the first draft seems to show that, in this play, at any 
rate, neither the characters nor the dramatic situation supplied 
the initial impulse to Ibsen’s creative imagination; but rather 
a number of ideas (or well-defined feelings) that formed the 
solid nucleus of moods of brooding self-analysis; not ideas 
selected in consequence of his casting about for something 
dramatically effective, but ideas bathed in the sweat of personal 
anguish—obsessions, perhaps, rather than ideas. 

As these ideas, feelings, yearnings began to detach them- 
selves from Ibsen’s mind, they became enveloped by the at 
first shadowy outline of a human figure. He seemed mild 
and grave, a thinker, with a touch of resignation about his 
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mouth; and around him a number of other shapes began to be 
dimly discerned,—two women and a boy; finally what seemed 
like another man, even less distinctly, somewhat apart from the 
rest. Then this must have happened: 

Ibsen began to observe with his mind’s eye those human 
shapes that moved in space before him. In the center of the 
shifting group stood the mild-eyed man with the thinker’s 
brow and the sad expression. Ibsen looked upon him with 
pleasure, watching his movements and listening to his words 
with rapt attention. Then something must have occured that 
displeased the observer,—a gesture or a word on the part of the 
mild-eyed man with ever so little of a trace of exaggeration. A 
momentary frown passed over the dramatist’s face; then, 
gradually, his gaze became stony, impassive. He had become 
critical. Suspicion took the place of naive observation. He 
began to watch the mild-eyed man like a detective who has a 
suspect under observation. And gradually, as he watched 
and listened, straining every nerve to penetrate beyond the 
cover of the man’s conscious self, his suspicions became con- 
firmed: There was a sub-stratum of insincerity underneath 
this fine-looking, high-minded exterior! And now he began to 
listen in earnest. With a diabolical intensity of attention he 
analyzed the man’s behavior, discovering bit after bit of in- 
criminating evidence in the subtlest shadings of intonation. 
He saw thru the man, thru all the fine words with which he 
deceived himself and those who loved him as to his complete 
hollowness. 

Now, what was he to do with his evidence? Expose the 
man, put him in the pillory like Hjalmar Ekdal, for others to 
jeer and scoff at? No, he reasoned, those others were too 
much like him to deserve this amusement. So, with an almost 
satanic smile of satisfaction, he decided to keep to himself 
his esotoric knowledge of the man’s real nature. He wrote his 
play, concealing with an uncanny deftness the multiple strands 
of the man’s self-delusion, making them almost too involved to 
unravel. He let stand all those high-sounding words, those 
moody words of self-reproach and yearning; those aphoristic 
bits of wisdom; even to that great finale of peace descending, 
hushing the strife and turmoil of passion. He let them stand, 
those words that had originally risen to the surface of his own 
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brooding soul as expressions of his own outcries against the 
bitterness of life and of his own yearning for the great stillness. 
He let them stand in the mouth of Allmers, the moral crank, 
the self-deluded fraud, anticipating with a mocking smile how 
the reader would derive edification from them. 

That is what happened. And the great artist, the em- 
bittered moralist-cynic, having carved his portrait-bust, in 
which everyone praised the striking likeness and nobody saw 
the secret mark of the beast underneath, laughed a dry laugh of 
diabolical gratification. ‘I alone can see it. And it amuses 
me unspeakably.” 

HERMANN J. WEIGAND 

University of Pennsylvania 











IBN FADLAN’S ACCOUNT OF SCANDINAVIAN 
MERCHANTS ON THE VOLGA 
IN 922 


Yakit ibn Abdallah, an Arabic writer of the first decades of 
the thirteenth century, has left us a geographical lexicon,' in 
which occur the subjoined passages, the greater part of which 
embodies a brief account of the Northmen—by his author, 
Ahmed ibn Fadlain, called Russians—whom the latter en- 
countered on the Volga in the year 921 or 922. Being sent as 
ambassador by Al-Muktadir?® (894-932), caliph of Bagdad from 
907 to 932, to the king of Bulgaria, he left Bagdad in June, 921, 
and arrived at the king’s residence on May 11, 922. The 
occasion of the embassy was a request from the king of the 
Bulgars that Al-Muktadir would send Mohammedan mis- 
sionaries to teach his people the faith of Islam, to erect Moham- 
medan temples, and, incidentally, to construct for him a 
fortress which should defend him against his enemies. The 
journey was a roundabout one, by way of Bokhara and the 
region between the Caspian and the Aral Sea, to southeastern 
Russia, north of the Caspian. Frihn (see below) conjectures 
that the Scandinavians met had reached the Volga by way of 
the Black Sea, the Sea of Azof, the Don, and thence overland, 
by a comparatively short portage, to the neighborhood of 
Tzaritzin. 

The whole passage, as embodied in Yakit’s treatise, was 
published by the St. Petersburg Academy in 1823, with the 
title: “Ibn Fosslan’s und Anderer Berichte iiber die Russen 
Alterer Zeit. Text and Ubersetzung, mit Kritisch-Philologisch- 
en Anmerkungen, . . . von C. M. Frahn.”’ Previous to the 
issue of Frihn’s edition, a Danish translation had appeared, 
and from this were made a Swedish and an English one, a ver- 


1 Edited by Wiistenfeld in 1866, from the MSS. of St. Petersburg, Copen- 
hagen, and Oxford, as Jaqit’s Geographisches W orterbuch. 

* According to Muir (The Caliphate, 1915, pp. 365-7), he was a weak volup- 
tuary, the mere tool of a depraved and venal court, and at the mercy of foreign 
guards. He was twice deposed, and finally slain in opposing a loyal officer whom 
he had called to his support. See also Weil, Geschichte der Khalifen. 
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sion into French being made from the English rendering. The 
Danish version was published by J. L. Rasmussen in the Athene 
(ed. Molbech, Copenhagen) of April, 1814 (2.305-318); the 
Swedish one, by J. Adlerbeth, appeared at Stockholm in 1817; 
the English rendering, made by Mexander (?) Nicoll, appeared 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for January, 1819 (4.460-4). The 
English version is quite untrustworthy, besides omitting 
certain passages; some of the inaccuracies, however, are due to 
Rasmussen’s Danish rendering, or to his imperfect original, a 
manuscript at Copenhagen. Another Danish translation 
appeared in the Forhandlinger et i Christiania Videnskabs- 
Selskab for 1869 (pp. 270-280), the translator being C. A. 
Holmboe, and the title, “Ibn Fozlan, om nordiske Begravelses- 
skikke, fra det Arabiske oversat og med Anmerkninger 
oplyst.”’ This contained the portion represented below by page 
59, paragraph two, to page 63, paragraph one, inclusive, 
with two brief excisions.* According to Holmboe, the French 
rendering referred to above was published in the Journal 
A siatique, Vols. 4 and 6 (1824, 1825). The part relating to the 
voluntary victim is epitomized in Williams’ Social Scandinavia 
in the Viking Age (New York, 1920), pp. 420-1. References 
to the tract may occasionally be found in other books—Keary’s 
The Vikings (where the authorship is wrongly attributed to 
Ibn Haukal), Weinhold’s Alinordisches Leben, etc. The basis 
of the following translation is the German of Frahn, opposite 
the Arabic text of his edition. My rendering has had the 
inestimable advantage of being revised by my colleague, Pro- 
fessor Charles C. Torrey, who has followed the text of Wiisten- 
feld’s edition (2.834'*—840”). 


TRANSLATION. 


Y dkit’s Introduction. 


Rus, written also Rs, is a people whose country borders 
on that of the Slavsand Turks. They have their own language, 


* The translation is followed by five pages of notes. 

‘ Cf. Paul, Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie, 2d ed. 3.428; W. Thomsen, 
Der Ursprung des Russischen Staates (Gotha, 1879), pp. 29-36 (including trans- 
lation), 52-3; Georg Jacob, Der Nordisch-Baltische Handel der Araber im M iitel- 
alter, pp. 86-93; Jacob Grimm, Kleine Schriften 2. 288-94 (=Abhk. der Berl. 
Akad. fiir 1849, pp. 253-8). 
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a religion, and a divine law, in all which they have nothing 
in common with any other people. Mukaddesi says that they 
live on a pestilential island,’ which is surrounded by a lake, 
and which serves them as a stronghold against those who seek 
to molest them. Their number is estimated at a hundred 
thousand. They have nocrops nor herds. The Slavs conduct 
expeditions against them, and despoil them of their goods. 
When a son is born to one of them, he flings down a sword, 
saying, “only that is yours which you win with your sword.” 
When their king pronounces judgment between two contestants, 
and they are not satisfied, he says to them, “Decide it for 
yourselves with your swords.”” He whose sword proves the 
sharpest is then the victor. It was these Northmen’ who held 
possession of the city of Barda’a for a year,’ and dealt grievously 
with it, until God rescued it from them, and destroyed them. 

I have read a brief account by Ahmed ibn Fadlan,’ ibn Abbas, 
ibn Rashid, ibn Hammad, the retainer of Mohammed ibn 
Suleiman, an ambassador of Al-Muktadir to the king of the 
Slavs, in which he relates everything that he saw on his journey 
from Bagdad and hisreturn. What he relates I report, because 
of my amazement at it, exactly as it there stands. 


Ibn Fadlén’s Account. 


I saw how the Northmen® had arrived with their wares, 
and pitched their camp beside the Volga. Never did I see 
people so gigantic; they are tall as palm trees, and florid and 
ruddy of complexion. They wear neither camisoles nor 
chaftans, but the men among them wear a garment of rough 
cloth, which is thrown over one side, so that one hand remains 
free. Every one carries an axe, a dagger, and a sword, and 
without these weapons they are never seen. Their swords are 


* Professor Torrey’s correction. He adds: “There is no proper name 
‘Wabia.’ Ido not think that Frahn’s ‘Dania’ is at all probable; it is hardly safe 
to insist on the geographical conditions which we know.” 

* Where a literal rendering would have been “‘Russians,” I have uniformly 
rendered by “Northmen” or “Scandinavians.” 

* Se C. C. T. 

* “Fadidn is right. Fozlan or Fiiclan is the modern Turkish pronuncia- 
tion.” —C. C. T. 

* Probably Swedes, particularly of the eastern coast; see Thomsen, of. cié., 
pp. 52-3, 86 ff., 105 ff.; Williams, op. cié., p. 420. 
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broad, with wavy lines, and of Frankish make. From the tip 
of the finger-nails to the neck, each man of them is tattooed 
with pictures of trees, living beings, and other things. The 
women carry, fastened to their breast, a little case of iron, 
copper, silver, or gold, according to the wealth and resources of 
their husbands. Fastened to the case they wear a ring, and 
upon that a dagger, all attached to their breast. About their 
necks they wear gold and silver chains. If the husband 
possesses ten thousand dirhems, he has one chain made for his 
wife; if twenty thousand, two; and for every ten thousand, 
one is added. Hence it often happens that a Scandinavian 
woman has a large number of chains about her neck. Their 
most highly prized ornaments consist of small green shells, of 
one of the varieties which are found in [the bottoms of] ships." 
They make great efforts to obtain these, paying as much as a 
dirhem for such a shell, and stringing them as a necklace for 
their wives. 

They are the filthiest race that God ever created. They do 
not wipe themselves after going to stool, nor wash themselves 
after a nocturnal pollution, any more than if they were wild 
asses. 

They come from their own country, anchor their ships in the 
Volga, which is a great river, and build large wooden houses on 
its banks. In every such house there live ten or twenty, more or 
fewer. Each man has a couch, where he sits with the beautiful 
girls he has for sale. Here he is as likely as not to enjoy one of 
them while a friend looks on. At times several of them will be 
thus engaged at the same moment, each in full view of the others. 
Now and again a merchant will resort to a house to purchase a 
girl, and find her master thus embracing her, and not giving 
over until he has fully had his will." 

Every morning a girl comes and brings a tub of water, and 
places it before her master. In this he proceeds to wash his face 
and hands, and then his hair, combing it out over the vessel. 
Thereupon he blows his nose, and spits into the tub, and, leaving 
no dirt behind, conveys it all into this water. When he has 


So C. C. T. A different opinion is expressed by Jacob, op. cit., p. 146. 

1 A sentence of Frihn’s translation is here omitted, since “it is wanting in 
the best MSS. and in the printed text (835'"), and is evidently secondary.”— 
Cece 
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finished, the girl carries the tub to the man next him, who does 
the same. Thus she continues carrying the tub from one to 
another, till each of those who are in the house has blown his 
nose and spit into the tub, and washed his face and hair. 

As soon as their ships have reached the anchorage, every one 
goes ashore, having at hand bread, meat, onions, milk, and 
strong drink, and betakes himself to a high, upright piece of 
wood, bearing the likeness of a human face; this is surrounded 
by smaller statues, and behind these there are still other tall 
pieces of wood driven into the ground. He advances to the 
large wooden figure, prostrates himself before it, and thus 
addresses it: ““O my lord, I am come from a far country, bringing 
with me so and so many girls, and so and so many pelts of sable” 
[or, marten]; and when he has thus enumerated all his mer- 
chandise, he continues, “I have brought thee this present,” 
laying before the wooden statue what he has brought, and 
saying: “I desire thee to bestow upon me a purchaser who has 
gold and silver coins, who will buy from me to my heart’s 
content, and who will refuse none of my demands.” Having so 
said, he departs. If his trade then goes ill, he returns and brings 
a second, or even a third present. If he still continues to have 
difficulty in obtaining what he desires, he brings a present to 
one of the small statues, and implores its intercession, saying: 
“These are the wives and daughters of our lord.” Continuing 
thus, he goes to each statue in turn, invokes it, beseeches its 
intercession, and bows humbly before it. If it then chances that 
his trade goes swimmingly, and he disposes of all his mer- 
chandise, he reports: ‘‘My lord has fulfilled my desire; now it is 
my duty to repay him.” Upon this, he takes a number of cattle 
and sheep, slaughters them, gives a portion of the meat to the 
poor, and carries the rest before the large statue and the smaller 
ones that surround it, hanging the heads of the sheep and cattle 
on the large piece of wood which is planted in the earth. When 
night falls, dogs come and devour it all. Then he who has so 
placed it exclaims: “I am well pleasing to my lord; he has con- 
sumed my present.” 

If one of their number falls sick, they set up a tent at a dis- 
tance, in which they place him, leaving bread and water at hand. 
Thereafter they never approach nor speak to him, nor visit him 
the whole time, especially if he is a poor person or a slave. If 
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he recovers and rises from his sick bed, he returns to his own. If 
he dies, they cremate him; but if he is a slave they leave him as 
he is, till at length he becomes the food of dogs and birds of prey. 

If they catch a thief or a robber, they lead him to a thick and 
lofty tree, fasten a strong rope round him, string him up, and 
let him hang until he drops to pieces by the action of wind and 
rain. 

I was told that the least of what they do for their chiefs when 
they die, is to consume them with fire. When I was finally 
informed of the death of one of their magnates, I sought to wit- 
ness what befell. First they laid him in his grave—over which a 
roof was erected—for the space of ten days, until they had com- 
pleted the cutting and sewing of his clothes. In the case of a 
poor man, however, they merely build for him a boat, in which 
they place him, and consume it with fire. At the death of a 
rich man, they bring together his goods, and divide them into 
three parts. The first of these is for his family; the second is 
expended for the garments they make; and with the third they 
purchase strong drink, against the day when the girl resigns 
herself to death, and is burned with her master.” To the use of 
wine they abandon themselves in mad fashion, drinking it day 
and night; and not seldom does one die with the cup in his 
hand.® 

When one of their chiefs dies, his family asks his girls and 
pages: “‘Which one of you will die with him?” Then one of 
them answers, “I.’”’ From the time that he utters this word, he 
is no longer free: should he wish to draw back, he is not per- 
mitted. For the most part, however, it is the girls that offer 
themselves. So, when the man of whom I spoke had died, they 
asked his girls, “‘Who will die with him?”’ One of them answered, 
“I.” She was then committed to two girls, who were to keep 
watch over her, accompany her wherever she went, and even, on 
occasion, wash her feet. The people now began to occupy 
themselves with the dead man—to cut out the clothes for him, 
and to prepare whatever else was needful. During the whole 
of this period, the girl gave herself over to drinking and singing, 
and was cheerful and gay. 


12 Cf. Thomsen, op. cit., p. 53. 
Cf. Goethe’s Der Konig in Thule. 
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When the day was now come that the dead man and the 
girl were to be committed to the flames, I went to the river in 
which his ship lay, but found that it had already been drawn 
ashore. Four corner-blocks of birch and other woods had been 
placed in position for it, while around were stationed large 
wooden figures in the semblance of human beings. Thereupon 
the ship was brought up, and placed on the timbers above 
mentioned. In the mean time the people began to walk to and 
fro, uttering words which I did not understand. The dead man, 
meanwhile, lay at a distance in his grave, from which they had 
not yet removed him. Next they brought a couch, placed it in 
the ship, and covered it with Greek cloth of gold, wadded and 
quilted, with pillows of the same material. There came an 
old crone, whom they call the angel of death, and spread the 
articles mentioned on the couch. It was she who attended to the 
sewing of the garments, and to all the equipment; it was she, 
also, who was to slay the girl. I saw her; she was dark (?), 

. thick-set," with a lowering countenance. 

When they came to the grave, they removed the earth from 
the wooden roof, set the latter aside, and drew out the dead 
man in the loose wrapper” in which he had died. Then I saw 
that he had turned quite black, by reason of the coldness of that 
country. Near him in the grave they had placed strong drink, 
fruits, and a lute; and these they now took out. Except for 
his color, the dead man had not changed. They now clothed 
him in drawers, leggings, boots, and a kurtak and chaftan of 
cloth of gold, with golden buttons, placing on his head a cap 
made of cloth of gold, trimmed with sable. Then they carried 
him into a tent placed in the ship, seated him on the wadded and 
quilted covering, supported him with the pillows, and, bringing 
strong drink, fruits, and basil, placed them all beside him. 
Then they brought a dog, which they cut in two, and threw into 
the ship; laid all his weapons beside him; and led up two horses, 

™“ Professor Torrey comments: “What the true reading of the Arabic is 
here, is still an unsolved riddle. Frihn’s guess, ‘devil,’ has nothing to support 
it. Wiistenfeld conjectures two Persian words, and wishes to render them by 
‘witch’; but, as other scholars have remarked, they do not mean (nor could 
mean) anything of the sort. What can plausibly be got out of the reading of the 
MSS. is [the rendering above]. The word ‘thickset’ is in two of the three MSS.” 

% Or, “waist-cloth.” The word may be rendered by either of these two, 
or by “winding-sheet.”—C. C. T. 
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which they chased until they were dripping with sweat, where- 
upon they cut them in pieces with their swords, and threw the 
flesh into the ship. Two oxen were then brought forward, cut 
in pieces, and flung into the ship. Finally they brought a cock 
and a hen, killed them, and threw them in also. 

The girl who had devoted herself to death meanwhile 
walked to and fro, entering one after another of the tents which 
they had there. The occupant of each tent lay with her, saying, 
“Tell your master, “I [the man] did this only for love of you.’ ” 

When it was now Friday afternoon, they led the girl to an 
object which they had constructed, and which looked like the 
framework of a door."* She then placed her feet on the extended 
hands of the men, was raised up above the framework, and 
uttered something in her language, whereupon they let her 
down. Then again they raised her, and she did as at first. 
Once more they let her down, and then lifted her a third time, 
while she did as at the previous times. They then handed her a 
hen, whose head she cut off and threw away; but the hen itself 
they cast into the ship. I inquired of the interpreter what it 
was that she had done. He replied: ‘‘The first time she said,” 
‘Lo, I see here my father and mother’; the second time, ‘Lo, 
now I see all my deceased relatives sitting’; the third time, 
‘Lo, there is my master, who is sitting in Paradise. Paradise 
is so beautiful, so green. With him are his men and boys. He 
calls me, so bring me to him.’”’ Then they led her away to 
the ship. 

Here she took off her two bracelets, and gave them to the 
old woman who was called the angel of death, and who was to 
murder her. She also drew off her two anklets, and passed them 
to the two serving-maids, who were the daughters of the so-called 
angel of death. Then they lifted her into the ship, but did not 
yet admit her to the tent. Now men came up with shields and 
staves, and handed her a cup of strong drink. This she took, 
sang over it, and emptied it. ‘‘With this,” so the interpreter 
told me, “‘she is taking leave of those who are dear to her.” 
Then another cup was handed her, which she also took, and 
began a lengthy song. The crone admonished her to drain the 
cup without lingering, and to enter the tent where her master 


*®So C. C. T. 
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lay. By this time, as it seemed to me, the girl had become 
dazed [or, possibly, crazed]'’; she made as though she would 
enter the tent, and had brought her head forward between the 
tent and the ship, when the hag seized her by the head, and 
dragged her in. At this moment the men began to beat upon 
their shields with the staves, in order to drown the noise of her 
outcries, which might have terrified the other girls, and deterred 
them from seeking death with their masters in the future. Then 
six men followed into the tent, and each and every one had 
carnal companionship with her.'* Then they laid her down by 
her master’s side, while two of the men seized her by the feet, 
and two by the hands. The old woman known as the angel of 
death now knotted a rope around her neck, and handed the 
ends to two of the men to pull. Then with a broad-bladed dag- 
ger she smote her between the ribs, and drew the blade forth, 
while the two men strangled her with the rope till she died. 

The next of kin to the dead man now drew near, and, taking 
a piece of wood, lighted it, and walked backwards'® toward the 
ship, holding the stick in one hand, with the other placed upon 
his buttocks (he being naked), until the wood which had been 
piled under the ship was ignited. Then the others came up with 
staves and firewood, each one carrying a stick already lighted 
at the upper end, and threw it all on the pyre. The pile was 
soon aflame, then the ship, finally the tent, the man, and the 
girl, and everything else in the ship. A terrible storm began 
to blow up, and thus intensified the flames, and gave wings 
to the blaze. 

At my side stood one of the Northmen, and I heard him 
talking with the interpreter, who stood near him. I asked the 
interpreter what the Northman had said, and received this 
answer: ‘“ ‘You Arabs,’ he said, ‘must be a stupid set! You 
take him who is to you the most revered and beloved of men, 


"Se C. C. T. 

18 Professor Torrey comments: “There is no uncertainty in the Arabic. 
I must say that the reading of the text seems to me very improbable, however, 
Instead of [Arabic quoted], one would expect [Arabic quoted], ‘they lifted up.’ 
The translation would then be, ‘and they all together lifted up the girl,’ the 
two words resembling each other very closely.” 

19 Cf. Virgil, Aen. 6.223-4 (at the funeral of Misenus): 

Subjectam, more parentum, 
Aversi tenuere facem. 
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and cast him into the ground, to be devoured by creeping things 
and worms. We, on the other hand, burn him in a twinkling, 
so that he instantly, without a moment’s delay, enters into 
Paradise.’ At this he burst out into uncontrollable laughter, 
and then continued: ‘It is the love of the Master [God] that 
causes the wind to blow and snatch him away in an instant.’ ”’ 
And, in very truth, before an hour had passed, ship, wood, and 
girl had, with the man, turned to ashes. 

Thereupon they heaped over the place where the ship had 
stood something like a rounded hill, and, erecting on the centre 
of it a large birchen post, wrote on it the name of the deceased, 
along with that of the king of the Northmen. Having done this, 
they left the spot. 


It is the custom among the Northmen that with the king in 
his hall there shall be four hundred of the most valiant and 
trustworthy of his companions, who stand ready to die with 
him or to offer their life for his. Each of them hasa girl to wait 
upon him—to wash his head, and to prepare food and drink; 
and, besides her, he has another who serves as his concubine. 
These four hundred sit below the king’s high seat, which is large, 
and adorned with precious stones. Accompanying him on his 
high seat are forty girls, destined for his bed, whom he causes 
to sit near him. Nowand again he will proceed to enjoy one of 
them in the presence of the above mentioned nobles of his follow- 
ing. The king does not descend from his high seat, and is there- 
fore obliged, when he needs to relieve himself, to make use of a 
vessel. If he wishes to ride, his horse is led up to the high seat, 
and he mounts from there; when he is ready to alight, he rides 
his horse up so close that he can step immediately from it to his 
throne. He has a lieutenant, who leads his armies, wars with his 
enemies, and represents him to his subjects. 


Vakit’s Conclusion. 


These are the accounts which I have drawn literally from 
Ibn Fadlan’s narrative. For their veracity the author himself 
must vouch; God alone knows the truth. As for the Northmen 
of the present time, it is well known that they profess the 
Christian religion. 

ALBERT STANBURROUGH CooK 

Yale University 








“CLEOPATRA THE MARTYR” AND HER SISTERS 
‘This may wel be rym dogerel,’ quod he. 


It is true that the printed page, even though it be of the 
greatest literature, is but a barred door concealing that litera- 
ture, which for its release needs the interpretation of the 
emotions, of the voice, of the vibrant personality; but nowhere 
do we feel the cramping effect of the printed page as in the case 
of humor of an age long past. We are likely to fail to dis- 
criminate the light airiness of this phrase, the screaming farce 
of this pun, the pointed satire of that contemporary allusion. 
One can conjure up the picture of the twenty-fifth century 
scholar who has discovered a volume of Chesterton’s essays, and 
who tries to equip it with a critical apparatus which will render 
it intelligible to the laity. Might we be there to see! But no 
author is a greater sufferer than is that merriest of poets, 
Geoffrey Chaucer. How many times is a passage salt with wit 
passed coldly or superciliously over as being quaint, or clumsy, 
or erroneous! How much agony has been spent over the tyne of 
teres, over the French of my lady Prioress, over the weighty 
headgear of the Wife of Bath! It is truly no light matter to 
keep up with this nimble-witted son of a London vintner, who 
knew his king’s palaces as well as his humble taverns, this poor 
poet who was at the same time, if Madame Chaucer’s name be 
Philippa Roet, brother-in-law to a mighty prince the son and 
father of kings, this customs official who was at home on the 
docks, at Windsor, Shene, or at any other of the residences of 
King Richard. 

That King Richard II was accessible to poets is well-known. 
Froissart makes a great deal of the King’s joy at receiving a 
book of his love poems handsomely written and illuminated and 
bound in crimson velvet, with ten silver-gilt studs, and roses of 
the same in the middle, with two large clasps of silver-gilt, 
richly worked with roses in the center; and the king was poet 
enough not to find his sole joy in the binding, for we are told 
that he dipped here and there in the volume with liveliest pleas- 
ure.! We know also that the poet Gower was commissioned 


1 Chronicles, Chapter XXII, Everyman’s Library. 
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by the King to undertake his Confessio A mantis; we are given a 
smug account of the meeting on the Thames when Gower was 
called from his boat to the royal barge, where, after a good deal 
of conversation, the commission was given him, a knowledge of 
which royal command will, Gower feels, silence all carping 
critics.* We have, directly, no account of such a meeting 
between the King and Chaucer, but that they were frequent 
enough, the barest outlines of Chaucer’s life make reasonably 
sure. Chaucer’s position in the royal household was secure 
enough and his personal intercourse with the court of such long 
standing that it was not necessary for him to boast of any royal 
commission. Instead, we have one such commission charmingly 
given us in that exquisite prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women. Here the Queen, the model of wifehood, in her réle of 
merciful intercessor, both attributes of the good Queen Anne, 
commissions the poet to write a cycle of love poems, in which 
she is heartily seconded by the God of Love, behind whose mask 
we can clearly see the features of Richard. 

Indeed, there seems to be a very close connection between 
the Legend of Good Women and the Confessio Amantis. First, 
both are undertaken by royal command; then, too, the form 
assumed by each belongs to a quasi-parody of religious types, the 
one being the Legenda Aurea of Love, the other, the reconcilia- 
tion of Love’s Penitent; finally, many of the tales in both are of 
the same characters. 

All scholars agree that in the prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women we have a poem of rare beauty, worthy to stand with 
the poetry of any age. However, for the most part, Chaucer is 
accused of not living up to the promise of the prologue in the 
body of the poem. Usually, fatigue is given as the reason for 
this, and impatience with the galling bounds within which the 
poet must work. Professor Legouis notices at times a forced 
note and a flippancy which he does not entirely impute to Chau- 
cer’s credit. Professor Lounsbury says: “Lydgate, with char- 
acteristic medieval jocularity, tells us that he could find only 
(nineteen) good women to celebrate, and therefore he was 
obliged to stop for lack of material. . . . Whether ordered or 


? Confessio Amantis, Prologus 11. 24-92. 
* Emile Legouis, Geoffrey Chaucer, tr. L. Lailavoix, pp. 103 ff. 
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not, the work was begun with a good deal of enthusiasm. If we 
can place any weight upon Chaucer’s own words, he designed, 
when he set about its production, to make it the crowning 
achievement of his literary career. . . . At the time he began 
this poem Chaucer clearly looked upon a collection of tales of 
this kind as supplying him an ample field for the display of his 
powers. . . . There is nothing more peculiar in the ‘Legend of 
Good Women’ than the steadily growing dissatisfaction of the 
author with his subject which marks its progress. It was not long 
before Chaucer began to see the folly of what he had set out to 
accomplish. . . . He was hampered still further by the limita- 
tions imposed by the legendary stories he was versifying. The 
necessity of adhering to their details prevented him from giving 
any wide play to his imagination. . . . It made him at last 
careless and indifferent in the choice of these stories. . 

It made him equally indifferent and careless in the treatment of 
his story. His increasing lack of interest is openly displayed in 
the hasty and reckless manner in which his work is done towards 
the end. . . . By the time he reached the eighth story—that 
of Phillis—he makes no pretence of concealing the disgust he 
has felt, and is continuing to feel, with his subject, and his 
desire to be done with it as soon as possible. . . The very con- 
clusion of this tale, with its mock advice to women to beware 
of men, and in matters of love to trust no one of them but 
Chaucer himself, is ample proof that the element of seriousness 
was departing rapidly from the work.’” 

Professor Root says: “As Professor Lounsbury has pointed 
out, one can trace in the successive sections of the work the 
poet’s growing tedium. Even as he wrote the last lines of the 
Prologue he began to be oppressed with the magnitude of his 
undertaking. The god of love warns him:— 


‘I wot wel that thou mayst nat al hit ryme, 
That swiche lovers diden in hir tyme;’. . . 


Other hints of weariness may be found frequently in the 
*T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer iii. pp. 335 ff. Query: Is the ele- 


ment of seriousness present even in the conclusion to the first of the legends? 
R. M. G. 
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legends; but quite unmistakable are the following lines from 
the Legend of Phyllis :— 


But for I am agroted heerbiforn 

To wryte of hem that been in love forsworn, 
And eek to haste me in my legende, 

Which to performe god me grace sende, 
Therfor I passe shortly in this wyse. 


With such a warning, one is not surprised to find the next 
legend broken off abruptly in the middle of a sentence.’ 

Professor Kittredge has said, as so frequently, a golden word 
when he warns us that “Chaucer always knew what he was 
about. When, therefore, he seems to be violating dramatic 
fitness,—as in the ironical tribute of the Clerk to the Wife of 
Bath, or the monstrous cynicism of the Pardoner’s confessions, 
—we must look to our steps. Headlong inferences are danger- 
ous. We are dealing with a great literary artist who had been 
through the schools. The chances are that such details are 
not casual flourishes. Somehow, in all likelihood, they fall 
into decorous subordination to his main design.’””’ How, then, 
can it be that as a sequence to that delightful prologue, Chaucer 
can give us a set of mediocre, even amateurish compositions 
borrowed from older writers who have done them better? I 
think that we must look upon the Legends themselves as a 
masterly set of humorous sketches occasioned by the restric- 
tions under which Chaucer was asked to write them.® 


5In a note at this point Professor Root gives the following references: 
ll. 1002-1003, 1552-1553, 1565, 1679, 1692-1693, 1921, 2257-2258, 2470-2471, 
2490-2491, 2513-2515. 

6 Professor Robert K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, pp. 145-146. 

7 Professor George Lyman Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry, p. 151. 

®I think that Professor Goddard proves too much in his paper entitled 
“‘Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women,” published in this Journal (Vol. VII, No. 4, 
pp. 87-129; continued in Vol. VIII, No. 1, pp. 47-111). The fun becomes too 
intricate and subtle for anyone except the poet himself thoroughly to enjoy. 
I cannot think that Chaucer had little enough regard for his public so to mystify 
them. On the other hand, I think that Professor Lowes, in his answer to Profes- 
sor Goddard’s paper, entitled “Is Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women a Travesty?” 
likewise in this Journal (Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 513-569) allows too little for 
Chaucer’s originality or for his spirit of fun. It seems that the one paper leaves 
the Legend of Good Women a cipher, the other leaves the Legends themselves 
hopelessly mediocre. 
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Suppose we look at those restrictions. As a penance for 
his literary misdeeds, Chaucer is to spend the rest of his life, 
says the Queen, in making a glorious Legend of Good Women, 
that were true in loving all their lives, and at the same time 
denouncing false men who betrayed them; this is to have rather 
a didactic turn, because such things are also to be found in his 
own time. If he does this, the Queen will intercede for him 
with the King, so that he shall have reward therefor. When 
the book is finished, he shall present it to the Queen at Eltham 
or at Shene. The God of Love acquiesces in this, and further 
adds that the last legend shall be of the Queen Alceste, for she 
is the model of wifehood; that Chaucer take his books and read 
up on the other ladies in the Queen’s company, some of whom 
are in his ballade ‘Hyd, Absolon,’ and write of all of them that 
are known to him, for there are twenty thousand more in the 
group who are true in love; the God of Love grants him the 
privilege of choosing his own meter, but he is to begin with 
Cleopatra, and he is to follow the old authors only as regards 
the main points of the story, for he must make the stories short. 

His commands are, then, 1. to write lives of good women, 
and 2. denunciations of evil men, 3. to follow tradition, 4. to 
cut out padding, and 5. to begin with the most famous courtesan 
of history. One can picture to himself the demureness with 
which the command was received, and the elvishness of his 
countenance. If Cleopatra is to head the procession, who may 
not march in it? We may imagine the delight with which he 
cast over the prospects: Canace, who was discarded afterwards, 
for even a joke may be carried too far, especially when a queen 
is involved; Dido, faithless to the memory of ‘Sitheo’; the 
blessed martyr Medea, whose tale must be carefully expurgated 
and freed from the stain of child-murder; Ariadne, of whom 
it will not be fitting to include how she was comforted by Bac- 
chus; Philomela, who must not only suffer the mutilation of 
her tongue, but also of that part of her story relating to the 
grewsome revenge taken upon Tereus by the sisters. It is 
true that Chaucer shows weariness, but may not this be care- 
fully assumed as being due to the superhuman labor entailed 
in finding or in manufacturing good women? Is it not the 
reflex of a joke which was widely repeated which Lydgate tells 
us, that try as he might, he could not find even nineteen good 
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women? If he had been really serious in his quest, he had 
many more stories at hand which told of genuine cases of 
fidelity to love or purity, as witness the list in the complaint 
of Dorigen in the Franklin’s Tale (F 1364-1456). His flip- 
pancy is clearly shown in the conclusion of the Legend of 
Cleopatra, where he wishes that our heads may not ache until 
we find as faithful a man as was the woman Cleopatra;? in the 
casual way in which Eneas loses his wife Creusa by the way;!° 
or in the prudish way in which he tells us that he is not sure 
if Dido and Eneas took a chaperone into the cave with them— 
his author forgot to tell; or in the confidential way, in the 
Legend of Phyllis, in which he warns maidens not to trust any 
lover but himself.” 

Now as to the commands positive which he received. Pos- 
sibly the first we should consider is that which would be least 
acceptable to an author, one which would likely make him 
wince—the command to be brief. Make it short! Cut where- 
ever you can! Tell just the main parts of the story and skip 
the rest. He will meekly obey, but just watch his eyes and 
see what is the quality of his obedience! The legends fairly 
bristle with assurances of his haste; and besides these frequent 
reminders, he races through the tales themselves at a break- 
neck speed. If one reads the Legends of Cleopatra and of 
Dido aloud, he soon becomes breathless with the haste of the 
narrative. 

Next, he is ordered to follow authorities: “After thise olde 
auctours listen to trete.’”"5 This seems to be rather cavalier- 
like, when he has assured us of his constant application to his 
books, even to the point of un-neighborliness and to the certain 
danger to his eyes.'* And moreover, the command comes from 


® vv. 703-705. 

10 y, 945. 

yy. 1227-1228. 

2 y, 2561. 

3 vv. 572-577. 

Mvyv. 614; 616-623; 628; 928-9; 953-7; 994-7; 1002-3; 1098; 1160-1; 
1184-6; 1224; 1309; 1366-7; 1456-8; 1552-9; 1564-5; 1678-9; 1692-3; 1825; 
1921; 2025; 2136; 2170; 2218-21; 2225; 2257-8; 2341; 2348-9; 2382-4; 2454-8; 
2462; 2470-1; 2494-5; 2513-7; 2675. 

By. 575. 
% vy. 29 ff. Hous of Fame vv. 641-660. 
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one whose reading has been inexact enough to confuse, in the 
case of Cleopatra, beauty with goodness. But Chaucer is 
likely to be rather cautious with his wit, because he has a large 
portion of professional courtesy, and professes and possesses 
a deep sense of gratitude to those of his predecessors to whom he 
looks as to his masters. He quotes as his authorities, Ovid, who 
is mentioned six times;!’ Virgil, twice;!* St. Augustine, once;'® 
Livy, once;?® Guido delle Colonne, twice;*! the Argonauticon, 
once;* he refers three times to his author, twice to the book,™ 
once to the original,* and once he assures us to our comfort 


that 
“This is storial sooth, hit is no fable.’ 


One wonders if in the Legend of Hypermnestra the exchange 
of paternities of ‘Danao’ and ‘Egiste’ was not planned to chal- 
lenge detection. Another passage which has been frequently in- 
terpreted as showing haste and carelessness on Chaucer’s part is 
clearly a sly attempt to be painfully true to authority in spite 
of anachronisms or other stumbling-blocks. I refer to the 
passage in the Legend of Ariadne in which Theseus, the youth 
of twenty-three, is made to promise his son as a husband for 
Phedra. The whole passage (vv. 2074-2135) is a clever bit of 
farce: the tender youth of twenty-three offers himself to be the 
servant of Ariadne in return for her saving his life; she is 
horrified at the proposal and substitutes therefor the proposal 
that she marry him and that her sister marry his son, both of 
which proposals he instantly accepts. He assures her that he 
had loved her full many a day while still in his own country, 
although she knew nothing about it, and that it has always 
been his great desire to see her—for seven years has he loved 
her, i.e., from the age of sixteen, and in anticipation he flatters 


17 vy. 725; 928; 1367; 2465; 2478; 2220. 


8 vv. 924; 1002. 
9% vy. 1690. 

2 y. 1873. 

2 vv. 1396; 1464. 
%2y, 1457. 


3 vy, 1139; 1228; 1352. 
“yy, 1022; 1721. 
%y, 1558. 


vy. 711. 
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her ears with her appellation of Duchess of Athens. She turns 
entranced to her sister and says softly that now since they are 
both duchesses and the equal of any of the royalty of Athens, 
and both likely to be queens hereafter, they haven’t done so 
badly! Instead of showing weariness or carelessness, this 
passage shows great care in drawing. 

That part of his task which was imposed upon him as the 
corollary of the faithfulness of women, ‘to telle of false men,’ 
offers a great many technical difficulties. His attitude must 
be that of rage against the whole sex. If he were truly con- 
cerned, he would be much more repressed in his emotions than 
he is, and would very likely make free use of sarcasm, which 
he can use with tremendous effectiveness. Instead, he blusters 
terribly, and is insistent in his rdle of protector of the helpless 
sex. He sometimes finds himself blustering without a cause, 
in which case his anticlimax is splendidly shaped. In such a 
story as that of Cleopatra, he cannot find fault with his hero, so 
he must content himself with assuring us that such constancy 
is found only in woman, quite overlooking Antony’s constancy: 


‘Now, er I finde a man thus trewe and stable, 
And wol for love his deeth so freely take, 
I pray god lat our hedes never ake!’ vv. 702-704. 


In the Legend of Thisbe, also, he can find no legitimate fault 
with Pyramus, yet he shakes his head and mourns: 


‘Allas! and that is routhe 
That ever woman wolde be so trewe 
To trusten man, but she the bet him knewe!’ vv. 199-201. 


But for Jason and Theseus he reserves his loudest thunder. In 
the Legend of Hypsipyle he denounces Jason as the root of 
false lovers, the sly devourer of tender women, who makes use 
of his handsome appearance, his pleasant tricks of speech, his 
delightful manners, his feigned fidelity and humility, to have 
his way, just as the fox gets the tenderest capons. Chaucer 
publishes his intention, if he lives, of making Jason’s name a 
byword to the English nation, and is going to hunt him down 
without mercy! 


‘Have at thee, Jasoun! now thyn horn is blowe!’ v. 1383. 


His zeal has been much qualified by the time he writes the 
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companionpiece, the Legend of Medea, and he loses a choice 
opportunity for denunciation: 


‘Now was Jasoun a semely man withalle, 

And lyk a lord, and had a greet renoun, 

And of his loke as real as leoun, 

And goodly of his speche, and famulere, 

And coude of love al craft and art plenere 

Withoute boke, with everich observaunce.’ vv. 1603-1608. 


In the Legend of Lucrece, the story is not tampered with. 
Chaucer contents himself with saying at the close that all men 
are bad, no matter who tries them, even the truest is not to be 
trusted. However, in the Legend of Ariadne he makes up for 
the restraint under which he worked in the preceding Legend. 
He firmly and fiercely calls Minos, erstwhile King of Crete, now 
one of the judges of hell, into the ring and promises him trouble. 
Then he rather apologizes to him, because he finds that he has 
no real quarrel with him; that he mentions him solely to tell a 
story of the treachery of Theseus. Nevertheless, he will tell the 
story of Minos’ life. Now blush, Minos! His son Androgeus, 
who was sent to the University of Athens, was slain studying 
philosophy, and as a result the evil custom of the Minotaur 
was inaugurated. Then follows mildly enough the adventure 
of Theseus and the Minotaur, and the escape of Theseus with 
Ariadne and Phedra, the desertion of Ariadne by Theseus and 
her sister Phedra who evidently prefers the father to the son, 
the return to Athens, where, almost incidentally and quite 
nonchalantly, we find Theseus’ father drowned in the sea: 


‘And to his contree-ward he saileth blyve— 

A twenty devil way the wind him dryve!— 

And fond his fader drenched in the see. 

Me list no more to speke of him, parde! 

Thise false lovers, poison be hir bane!’ vv. 2176-2180. 


Then follows the Legend of Philomela. Chaucer is so furious 
with Tereus that it gives him sore eyes only to read his story! 
(v. 2240) His story makes him tired! (v. 2258) Neverthe- 
less, he tells the tale of Tereus’ treachery and leaves the sisters 
before they have killed the child out of revenge, coolly saying: 


“The remenant is no charge for to telle.’ v. 2383. 
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He advises credulous womankind, rather unconvincingly, that 
they may beware of men, if they want to (v. 2387), and that al- 
though men nowadays may not duplicate Tereus’ exact crime, 
they are untrue, and that the only case in which their fidelity 
may be assured is when they can get no other woman (v. 2393). 

The Legend of Phyllis gives opportunity to tell of Demo- 
phon, the son of Theseus. The young fox (like father, like son) 
learns Reynard’s tricks without being taught, takes to them like 
a drake to water! Chaucer will tell a part of her letter to him, 
but will lose no labor on him nor waste even a penful of ink on 
him, for he and his father were both false in love, the devil set 
their souls both afire! (v. 2493). So you see what sort of 
creatures men were in those days—and today they are not 
much better! The best advice I can give you is to trust no 
lover but me! (v. 2561). 

In the Legend of Hypermnestra Chaucer rather outdoes 
himself to wrest the story to his pattern. He makes gossip- 
ping and scandalous references to the number of children of 
both Danao and Egiste, whom he makes false lovers, both. 
Lino, it is true, is no false lover, but one whom fear of death 
makes unduly careful of himself and careless of his newly- 
wedded wife. Ypermistre wakens him and tells him of his 
danger; he climbs out of the window and along the gutter and so 
to the ground, and runs so fast that she cannot catch up with 
him; she is in despair and sits down until they come and catch 
her and cast her into prison. This is a pure freakish fancy on 
Chaucer’s part, and he shirks the responsibility for getting her 
out of her difficulty by leaving the tale unfinished. 

There is much that is tantalizing in the problem of the plan 
of the Legend of Good Women. The plan seems to have been 
fluid. Why was it so frequently altered? First a lifelong 
work was commanded of Chaucer, then even before the prologue 
was finished the number nineteen seems to have been selected 
as the number of tales; the Man of Law knows of sixteen ladies 
chosen, and two rejected; certain of those chosen, as Eleyne, 
Dianire, not being types of conjugal constancy. I think that 
either Chaucer feared, the nearer he got to completing the 
poem, lest Alceste be offended at the company she was in, or 
what is more probable, Alceste died while the work was in 
progress, which would of course put an end to the joke. 
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The whole Legend is a splendid warning not to place too 
many restrictions about a true poet; not to ordain all things 
even to the emotional tone in which a work is to be keyed. 
Those who knew Chaucer best should have known that he is 
most at home in healthy sentiment, and in an unforced, joyous 
love of human life. Before commanding a poem which could 
not be anything else than full of sentimentalism, they should 
have remembered that he disavows first hand knowledge of a 
lover’s pains;”’ that he has escaped fat from love’s prison;** 
that when he falls in love for poetical purposes, he assures his 
Rosemounde that he wallows in love as a pike in fishsauce;”* 
that he will approach a task which demands an unhealthy or a 
forced sentiment with the same spirit of derision in which the 
duck listens to the speech of the blushing turtledove,** and say: 


“Wel bourded! by my hat!’ 
RoBerRtT Max GARRETT 
University of Washington 


#7 Troilus v. 15 ff.; L G W v. 490; Parlement of Foules v. 8 ff. 
* Merciles Beaute: A Triple Roundel v. 27. 

*%*To Rosemounde. A Balade vv. 17-18. 

% The Parlement of Foules v. 589. 

















THE LEGEND OF WALTHER AND HILDEGUND 


Since 1918, the year of the publication of Wilmotte’s study 
on the Waltharius,' new interest has been taken by students 
in this sample of Medieval Latin scholastic poetry. Whether 
or not one is willing to accept the conclusions of the Belgian 
scholar, there can be no question that the Waltharius exercised 
the most powerful influence on the Romance literatures of 
the middle ages, above all on the Old French epic,? and for this 
reason it is natural that the question of the origins of the Walther 
legend should find favor with Romance no less than with 
Germanic scholars. 

Wilmotte’s arguments in behalf of a theory according to 
which the Latin poem was written in Lorraine in the course 
of the tenth century are not convincing. A clerk writing in 
that province would never have made the geographical blunders 
which have been pointed out in the Waltharius* But even if 
we accept the hypothesis of a Lorrain origin of the work, this 
would not in the least alter the fact that the legend which is 
the basis of the poem is an integral part of Teutonic heroic 
legend. The existence of the Anglo-Saxon fragments, of the 
allusions in the Middle High German minstrel epic and also 
of chapters 241-4 of the Pidreks Saga make this perfectly clear. 
The natural inference would be that in the tenth century the 
Teutonic element in Lorraine was stronger than it is now, a 
fact which is well known, and that another argument has been 
advanced to those who still see a connection between the 
Teutonic epic and the Old French chanson de geste. 

The question of the origin of the legend has not approached 
a satisfactory solution by the facts which Wilmotte discussed; 
it remains as obscure as it ever was.‘ 


1“La Patrie du Waltharius,” Revue Historique, CXXVII, 1918, pp. 1-30; 
cf. K. Strecker, Zeitsch, f. deutsches Altertum, LVII, 185; G. Neckel, Germ.- 
Rom. Monatsschrift, IX, 1921, pp. 139 ff.; 209 ff.; 277 ff. 

2 W. Tavernier, Zeitsch. f. franz. Spr. u. Lit., XLII, 1914, pp. 41-81. 

° “Ueber die Walthersage,” Wien, 1889, Sitzungsberichte d. Kais. Akad. d. 
Wiss., phil.-hist. Cl., Abh. II, p. 23. 

* For the bibliography on the subject cf. Sijmons in Paul’s Grundriss, III*, 
705, to which should be added: Waltharii Poesis ed. by H. Althof, Leipzig, 
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Various explanations have been given in the past. Miil- 
lenhoff’s mythical interpretation’ was followed by another of 
Heinzel,® who saw in the legend and its heroes the reflection of 
historical events and historical personages who lived at the 
time of the Teutonic migration. Neither one of the two theories 
has found general acceptance. In 1908, R. C. Boer proposed 
a new method.’ Instead of starting out with a preconceived 
idea, he proceeded to a careful analysis of all the extant ver- 
sions, discussing the relationship which exists between the 
Walther legend on the one hand and the Hilde and Helgi 
legends on the other, and viewing the action from the stand- 
point of a purely human conflict with human passions as the 
only motive powers. This interpretation meant a great 
advance over those of Boer’s predecessors, as it creates a basis 
which can safely be used for a more satisfactory reconstruction 
of the legend. 

The inconsistencies contained in the Latin Waltharius have 
often been pointed out. To mention a few, Walther flees from 
the Huns, but his peril is not caused by his pursuers; he is set 
upon by Gunther and his retainers, with whom, Hagen excepted, 
he had no dealings before. The king is eager for the treasure 
carried by Walther, but he demands the delivery of Hildegund 
besides. Also the relationship of Gunther and Hagen is not 
entirely free from ambiguity.’ Sijmons pointed out® that 
even in the versions where Walther’s enemies are the Huns, 
Hagen-Hogni plays the most important part, thus proving that 
in the original version he must have been Walther’s main 
opponent and the father of Hildegund. Gunther was intro- 
duced in consequence of a contamination of the legend with 
the Nibelungen cycle. This theory has been adopted by Boer.*® 





1899-1905; R. Boer, Zeitsch. f. deutsche Phil., XL, 1908, pp. 1-66; 84-218; 
333 ff.; Von der Leyen, Die deutschen Heldensagen, Miinchen, 1912, p. 208; L. 
Simons, Waltharius en de Walthersage, Leuvensche Bijdragen, XI, 1-110; 149 
-246; XII, 1-132; cf. Neophilologus, IV, 1919, p. 91. 

5 Zeitsch. f. deutsches Altertum, XXX, 1886, pp. 235 f. 

* Op. cit. 

"Op. cit. 

® Boer, p. 55. 

* Op. cit., p. 706; cf. also Koegel, Gesch. d. deutschen Literatur, I, 2, Strass- 
burg, 1897, p. 292. 

1° Op. cit., pp. 48 ff.; 54 ff. 
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Several critics called attention to the fact that Hagen-Hogni 
is essentially a demonic character, probably an elf. Koegel! 
connects the name with the adjective hagu-na, which means 
“‘spectre-like” and which is related also to the German “‘Hexe”’ 
and our “hag.”’ In the Pidreks Saga he appears as the son of 
an elf. These demonic qualities seem to have been inherited 
by his daughter, Hildegund. She is undoubtedly identical 
with the Hildr of the Scandinavian versions of the so-called 
Hilde legend, the Snorra Edda, the Ragnarsdraépa, the Serla 
pétir and Saxo Grammaticus.” In all of these certain magical 
qualities are attributed to the girl. In the evening after the 
battle she awakens the fallen warriors, and the battle begins 
anew. Boer pointed out that the motif of the spectre fight 
did not originally belong to the Hilde legend, but was later 
connected with it." Such a connection and the réle given to 
Hildr was possible only if the girl enjoyed the reputation of 
proficiency in the magicarts. In the Polish version her presence 
strengthens the fighters; in the first Anglo-Saxon fragment 
she merely encourages Walther. In the Waltharius she sings 
during the night, as Sijmons supposes, originally probably to 
re-awaken the fallen. 

The original form of the Walther legend represents then 
the motif of the young hero fleeing with the wizard’s daughter 
and fighting the pursuing father. This, however, is a wide- 
spread mdrchen type, found in the folklore of all nations of 
Europe and Asia and known as the motif of the magic flight.” 
It may be summarized as follows: 

A prince falls into the power of a wizard, a witch, or a 
demon," having been stolen by the latter or surrendered by his 


" Op. cit., I, 2, pp. 207 ff.; 280. 

12 Cf. on these versions Boer, pp. 3 ff., on the identity of the Hilde and the 
Walther legend, ibid., pp. 48 ff. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 1 ff.; cf. also Von der Leyen, op. vit., p. 265. 

4 Op. cit., p. 705. 

% Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmdrchen, No. 113 “De beiden Kiinigeskinner”’ ; 
Bolte-Polivka, Ammerkungen, II, 516; A. Aarne, Verzeichnis der Marchentypen, 
Helsinki, 1910, type 313. 

% It is the devil in J. Haltrich, Deutsche Volksmdrchen aus dem Sachsen- 
lande in Siebenbiirgen, Wien, 1885, p. 118, No. 27: “Der Kémigssohn und die 
Teufelstochter,” and in a Greek story recorded by Von Hahn, Griechische und 
albanesische Marchen, Berlin, 1918, I, 277, No. 54: “Der Jiingling, der Teufel 
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own father in fulfilment of a rash promise. Sometimes he 
suffers shipwreck near the demon’s island.” He is asked to 
fulfil certain tasks, seemingly impossible, but which he succeeds 
in accomplishing with the help of a girl whom he finds in the 
demon’s castle and who, in most variants, is the demon’s or 
wizard’s daughter.'* He then flees with the girl and is pursued 
by her father. They succeed in making their escape thanks 
to the girl’s knowledge of the magic arts.'* Having come home, 
he loses remembrance of his bride, either in consequence of a 
kiss or because he takes food. He becomes engaged to another 
woman, who in some versions is the mother of the demon and 
a witch.” The true bride, by means of three precious or mar- 





und seine Tochter,” a waterman or nix in a Danish tale in Kristensen, Danske 
folkeaeventyr, Viborg; 1888, No. 50: “Ridder Elve, der glemte sin kjaereste,” a 
water fairy in a Swedish narrative; cf. Hyltén-Cavallius und Stephens, Schwedé- 
sche Volkssagen und Marchen, deutsch v. C. Oberleitner, Wien, 1848, p. 255; 
Kohler, Ki. Schr., I, 167, a giant in a Norse story of Asbjérnsen; cf. G. W. 
Dasent, Popular Tales from the Norse, New York, 1888, p. 71: “The Master- 
maid,” in an Irish mdrchen in J. Curtin, Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland, Boston, 
1890, p. 1: “The Son of the King of Erin and the Giant of Loch Léin,” and ina 
French conte de fée: Laboulaye, Contes bleus, Paris, 1879, p. 15: Yvon et Finette,”’ 
also in a story of Campbell’s Popular Tales of the West-Highlands, Edinburgh, 
1860-2; cf. Kohler, Ki. Schr., I, 161. 

17 Yoon et Finette, in the collection cited. 

18 Dasent, p. 72: there was a princess seated on a bench, so lovely that the 
prince had never seen anything like her in his born days. Still more detailed is 
the description in Yvon et Finette. Cf. with this Waltharius vv. 36 f.: 

Filia huic tantum fuit unica nomine Hiltgunt, 
Nobilitate quidem pollens ac stemmate formae, 
74: Pergit in exilium pulcherrima gemma parentum, 
456: Hunc incredibilis formae decorata nitore, and 
Serla pétir, Fas. 1*, 275: Hogni atti dottur er Hildr het; hun var allra kvenna 
vaenst ok vitrust; hann unni mikit dottur sinni; ekki atti hann barna fleira. 

1% This knowledge of magic reveals itself in three or four ways: 1. She 
bewitches an object so that it answers the demon for her so as to retard his pur- 
suit; 2a. she puts obstacles in the road of the pursuer, or, 2b. she transforms 
herself and her lover; 3. she bewitches the three importune lovers. Many 
versions end with the happy escape of the lovers, omitting the rest of the story. 

20 So in Yvon et Finette and in two Icelandic tales, where she had transformed 
herself into a young girl and tries to become his wedded wife in order the more 
easily to kill him; cf. Rittershaus, Die neuisléndischen Volksmdrchen, Halle, 
1902, pp. 143 and 145. In some stories of this type, the witch is no longer con- 
nected with the demon, but is the hero’s own stepmother for example in a 
Danish story: Kristensen, No. 50, referred to above; but this is undoubtedly a 
secondary development. 
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velous objects obtains permission to sleep with her lover. Only 
in the third night does she succeed in making herself known to 
him, as he had been administered a sleeping potion by the 
false bride. In other variants she has to get rid of three 
importune suitors by bewitching them in her house. By 
witchcraft she stops the bridegroom’s carriage in the wedding 
procession. She is asked to lend her aid and is then invited 
to the wedding banquet, where she awakens the prince’s 
slumbering memory. He rejects the false bride and marries 
her instead. Sometimes the old mother of the demon, a 
dangerous witch, or his wife, the queen,” continues the pursuit 
of the lovers after the demon himself has given it up. In some 
stories the queen is killed by the hero himself or upon his 
command.” 

Walther’s position as a prisoner of the demon can still be 
seen in the Latin poem.” As will be recalled, he was delivered 
up by his father to the King of the Huns, who has taken the 
place of Hagen, as a hostage. In this version, it is true, Hilde- 
gund is not the king’s daughter, but likewise a hostage. This 
modification is, however, by no means peculiar to the heroic 
legend; it is found in at least one variant of the mdrchen. In 
one of Miillenhoff’s Schleswig-Holstein tales“ both boy and 
girl have fallen into the hands of a witch and make their escape 
thanks to the girl’s knowledge of magic. 

In the extant versions of the legend of Walther and Hilde- 
gund the motif of the tasks assigned to the hero has dropped out 
as no longer fitting in with the heroic garb which the story has 
assumed. A trace of it may still be seen in the Waltharius, 
where the hero becomes the king’s general and defeats the 
enemy, largely through his personal bravery.” 


1 Guiseppe Rua, Novelle del Cieco da Ferrara, Torino, 1888, p. 84: “La 
sposa dimenticata.” 

22 Tn the narrative of the Cieco da Ferrara and in the Icelandic tales. 

23 The Old Scandinavian Seria Pdtir and the Polish version of the Walther 
legend likewise know of a prolonged stay of the young hero at the house of his 
future father-in-law. Walther is a hostage in the Pidreks Saga. 

*K. Miillenhoff, Sagen, Marchen und Lieder der Herzogtiimer Schleswig Hol- 
stein und Lauenburg, Kiel, 1845, p. 395: “Goldmariken und Goldfeder.” 

*% Waltharius v. 196: Walthariue tamen in medio furit agmine bello Obvia 
quaeque metens armis ac limite pergens. Hunc ubi conspiciunt hostes tantas 
dare strages, Ac si praesentem metuebant cernere mortem, Et quemcumque 
locum seu dextram sive sinistram Waltharius peteret, cuncti mox terga dederunt 
Et versis scutis laxisque feruntur habenis. 
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When Walther comes home after the victorious battle, he 
does not find Etzel in the great hall, but Hildegund. The 
situation cannot be easily explained; but it becomes clear if we 
remember that in the fairy story, in Yvon et Finette, for instance, 
the hero spends a good deal of his time with the girl, during 
the absence of the demon. 

The motif of the flight such as it is found in the Waltharius 
is inconsistent with the rest of the version. Both Walther and 
Hildegund enjoy the highest favor of the king and his wife; 
they have not the slightest reason to distrust them, who are 
bound in gratitude to the hero. Most critics have therefore 
seen here a trace of the old Hilde Saga.* However, that saga, 
in the versions which have come down to us, does not afford 
any satisfactory solution. In the Serla pédtir and in Saxo 
Grammaticus”’ Hogni and Hedinn are friends, even foster- 
brothers. There exists no reason why Hedinn should abduct 
Hildr instead of asking Hogni for her hand. Again, once 
Hogni overtakes the fugitives, there is no reason why he should 
not accept the friendly offers made to him by the abductor. 
As Boer pointed out,** the motifs of the friendship between 
the two men and of the abduction of the girl are irreconcilable. 
The Dutch scholar believes the friendship motif to be the older 
one, while the abduction motif was introduced later to explain 
the sudden enmity between Hogni and Hedinn. This is how- 
ever very doubtful. Granting that the abduction did not 
exist in the oldest version, there would have been no plot at 
all, unless some other motivation had been given for the quarrel 
of Hedinn with Hogni. Now in all existing versions the ground 
for this enmity between the two heroes is found in Hedinn’s 
relationship to Hildr, leaving aside the few variations of this 
theme. Supposing that this motivation is not old, it would 
be very strange that the original ground for the quarrel should 
have been dropped in all versions and another introduced 
in its place, of which the primitive version did not say a word 
and which harmonizes so ill with the former friendship of Hogni 
and Hedinn. It is far more likely and less hazardous, in 


* Koegel, op. cit., I, 2, p. 292. The episode cannot be an invention of the 
author of the Latin poem; cf. Simons, Leuv. Bijdr., XI, 166. 

* Gesta Danorum, ed. by A. Holder, pp. 158-60. 

% Op. cit., p. 29. 
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my opinion, to suppose the friendship to have been intro- 
duced later, by some poet who desired to add to the tragic 
element of the plot and who may also have been guided by the 
psychological truth that enmity between former friends is the 
most bitter of all. The motif of the foster brothers who become 
bitter enemies occurs so frequently in the Icelandic sagas that 
it can be called a commonplace,”® and it is found likewise in 
the story of the Volsungen. A contamination of the Hilde 
legend with the Sigurd story was all the more easy because in 
both there occurred the character of Hogni. At any rate, the 
abduction motif plays the most prominent part in practically 
all versions, and it is hazardous to consider it an outgrowth of 
a situation which is no plot at all, lacking an adequate motiva- 
tion and only becoming a plot by the addition of the episode 
of Hilde’s abduction. Furthermore, the Waltharius, which 
is the oldest complete version of the legend represents Walther 
and Etzel in a different relationship to each other. Friends 
they are here, too, but Walther is the hostage of the king, his 
prisoner, though he enjoys a very mild captivity owing to the 
favorable light which is cast on Etzel’s character, but a captivity 
just the same, and his flight is after all a flight from bondage. 
Take away the mild traits of Etzel’s personality, which are to 
be accounted for by the assumption of the legend passing 
through Ostrogoth media,®° and the master, the tyrant remains. 

Before proceeding with this analysis, I must call the atten- 
tion of the reader to an episode in Saxo Grammaticus’ work* 
which undoubtedly represents a hitherto neglected version 
of the Walther legend and which was first recognized as such by 
W. Miiller.* The hero of the episode is the famous Jarmerik, 
the Gothic Ermanarich, but who was incorporated in the list 
of the old Danish kings celebrated by Saxo. The historian 
narrates at length how in his youth he was sold as a slave to 
Ismar, King of the Slavs, and was put to work in the fields. 


*® Von der Leyen, op. cit., p. 265. 

© Sijmons, op. cit. p. 708; Koegel, I, 2, p. 284. 

" Ed. cit., pp. 276-8. 

82 M ythologie der deutschen Heldensage, Heilbronn, 1886, p. 170 n. 1; 1 had 
noticed the striking similarity between the passage of the Gesta and the Wal- 
tharius, when a note of Jiriczek called my attention to the fact that it had before 
been pointed out by W. Miiller. 
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He found favor with the king and was promoted to a place in 
the bodyguard. There again he distinguished himself so well 
that he soon became the king’s most intimate friend. He 
trained himself to the pursuits of war and was liked by every- 
body at the court, except the queen, who mistrusted him. 
Jarmerik, however, was not satisfied with the honors showered 
upon him. He decided to flee and used for this purpose a 
funeral banquet given by the king. But, knowing that the 
queen had placed guards to see that no prisoner escaped, he 
shaped a human figure of rushes and wickerwork, put a live 
dog in it and dressed it up with his own clothes. Then he broke 
into the king’s treasure house, took out the money and went into 
hiding. Meanwhile, his foster brother Gunno set the dog in 
the figure a-howling and upon the queen’s inquiries informed 
her that Jarmerik had turned mad. She ordered the madman 
to be thrown out. Then Gunno debauched the watch with 
wine and food, slew them and prepared to flee. Hearing the 
noise, the queen rushed on the scene, but was pierced through 
by Gunno’s sword. The two heroes then set fire to the king’s 
tent and took flight, first on the beasts they had found near the 
tents, and after those were exhausted, on foot. They fortu- 
nately reached a river, sawed through the beams of the bridge, 
so that it broke down under the feet of the pursuers, and thus 
managed to escape. 

The similarities of this episode with the corresponding 
passage of the Waltharius are striking. I shall here enumerate 
the important points which they have in common. 

1. Both Walther and Jarmerik are prisoners at the court of 
an Eastern king. 

2. They are princes and sons of powerful kings. 

3. They find themselves prisoners in company with another 
person, Walther with Hildegund, Jarmerik with his foster 
brother Gunno. 

4. They succeed in winning the confidence of the king, 
their master, and finally fill the highest positions at the court. 

5. The queen alone is suspicious. 

6. The two flee together. 

7. They seize the opportunity offered them by the king’s 
banquet.* 


% Also in the pidreks Saga they flee during a festival: of Heinzel. op. cit., 
p. 21. 
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8. They plunder the king’s treasury.* 

9. They make part of their road on horseback, part on foot. 
In the Waltharius we have the improbable situation that the 
horse is used as a beast of burden, while hero and heroine walk 
on foot.* 

Miiller pointed out the similarity of the names Gunno and 
Hildegund. Without insisting on this point, which was well 
taken, for the resemblance of the two names can hardly be 
fortuitous in view of the striking parallelism existing between 
the two episodes, it is necessary to discuss the reasons which 
could have induced Saxo 1. to ascribe the whole series of 
adventures to Jarmerik, 2. to change Hildegund into a man, 
the hero’s foster brother. Saxo’s method of fathering all sorts 
of episodes upon a few of his favorite heroes is well known.* 
The Hilde legend which he incorporated in the fifth book of 
his work was taken from Danish and Icelandic sources.*” For 
the Jarmerik legend which we find fully developed in the eighth 
book he drew largely on German sources.**® Now we have seen 
that the episode of the Gesta bears the most striking resemblance 
to the Waltharius. The presumption therefore is that Saxo 
found it likewise in a continental, that is, a German source, 
which was probably a prose compilation containing both the 
stories of the Ermanarich cycle and the legend of Walther and 
Hildegund. This conjecture is confirmed by the fact that in the 
pidreks Saga Waltari of Vaskasteini is the sister’s son of King 
Erminrek of Apulia, to whom he flees with his bride. The 
source used by Saxo was then in all probability FW 2 of Boer’s 
table,** the common source of the version of the Didreks Saga, 
the Middle High German fragments and the Waltharius. It 
was probably a prose narrative, as the absence of verse in the 


™“ This episode is not peculiar to the Waltharius, being also found in the 
pidreks Saga. It also can be inferred from a passage of the Anglo-Saxon 
Waldere; cf. Boer, p. 50. In the Serla )étir Hedinn robs a ship. 

% Also in the bidreks Saga and the version of the Chronicle of Bogyphal only 
one horse is mentioned. 

*S. Bugge, Studien tiber die Entstehung der nordischen Gotter-und Heldensa- 
gen, Miinchen, 1889, p. 84. 

37 A. Olrik, Kilderne til Sakses Oldhistorie, Kgbenhavn, 1892-4, II, 191-6. 

8 R. C. Boer, Die Sagen von Ermanarich und Dietrich von Bern, Halle, 1910, 
p. 62. 
59 Zeitsch. f. deutsche Phil., XL, 66. 
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story of Saxo would indicate. The Danish historian, not 
knowing anything of Ermanarich’s youth and having never- 
theless to give an account of it to avoid a gap in his line of 
Danish kings, boldly utilized the Walther legend for this pur- 
pose,“ transferring to the uncle the adventures of the nephew. 
The Huns were simply changed into Slavs, which was not very 
difficult. The Slavonic king in Saxo’s story retained the kind 
and benevolent character of the German Etzel, without reaping 
more benefit from the gratitude of his intimate friend and 
minister. Why did Saxo change Hildegund into a man? The 
answer to this question is not difficult to find. King Jarmerik, 
when he escapes from the Slavs, is at the beginning of a long 
and troublesome career. His queen is provided for him by 
Saxo’s German source; she is that Svanhild whose tragic end 
the Danish historian is to narrate in the same book of his work 
with a good deai of rhetorical pathos. He could then make no 
use of Hildegund for a wife of Jarmerik. Hence he changed 
her into the prince’s foster brother. It is to be noted that in the 
Gesta Danorum it is Jarmerik who plunders the king’s treasury, 
while Gunno debauches the guards, while in the Waltharius the 
réles of the two characters are inverted. It is possible that this 
difference is due to Saxo who considered the plundering of the 
treasure house as the nobler réle and therefore attributed it to 
the main hero, while the debauching of the guards was left 
to the man of low birth. Since, however, in the Middle High 
German fragment of Vienna*' Hildegund boasts of having 
debauched the Huns with wine, it is more likely that the dif- 
ference between the version of Saxo and that of the Waltharius 
is due to the Latin poet, who probably considered such an action 
as improper for his heroine. We notice that throughout his 
work her réle is rather passive. After the close of the episode 
Gunno disappears from Saxo’s narrative. 

What has been recognized by all scholars who have dealt 
with this episode of the Gesta Danorum is that Saxo’s account 


4° As early as 1857 A. Rassmann, Die deutsche Heldensage und ihre Heimat, 
I, 334, stated that Saxo’s account of Jarmerik’s youth has nothing to do with 
the historical Ermanarsch legend, and supposed that the events were originally 
told of another Ermanarsch, a Danish saga hero, whom Saxo identified with 
the Gothic king. 
“ Cf. Heinzel, op. cit., p. 15. 
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represents an old mdrchen motif, that of the magic flight, in a 
rationalized form.” The puppet of rushes and wickerwork with 
the dog inside is a tour de force to make the old motif of the 
lifeless objects answering for the fugitive more palatable to a 
fastidious public. The source on which Saxo drew represents 
then an older stage than the Waltharius, as it had undoubtedly 
preserved the mdrchen episode in question. 

The theory that the passage of the Gesta is a version of the 
Walther legend in an earlier stage than has been preserved in 
the Latin poem becomes a certainty if we take into considera- 
tion the réle of the queen. Let us note first that both in the 
Waltharius and in Saxo the queen appears to be mentally 
superior to the king. The Slavonic queen, just as the Hunnish 
Ospirin, suspects her husband’s prime minister (or general-in- 
chief). In the episode of the Gesta, or rather in the German 
source, she is not satisfied with warning her husband, but takes 
the initiative in foiling the treachery of her enemy, much to 
her misfortune; for Jarmerik’s foster brother ruthlessly kills her. 
This episode sheds new light upon one of the most obscure 
passages in the Old Icelandic Seria Ddttr* There we learn that 
Hedinn, Hilde’s abductor, actually kills the queen“ The 
motivation given in the poem for this atrocious deed is purely 
metaphysical; Hedinn was possessed by an evil demon, called 
Gondul, who had egged him on to this crime, and it is this 
act which makes any reconciliation between the foster brothers 
impossible. That this motivation is spurious was realized 
by Boer.“ It merely serves to explain a fact the real meaning 
of which had been forgotten. In the Serla Pétir, the queen 
plays no active part whatever; her réle has become still more 
effaced than that of Ospirin in the Waltharius. It is then to the 
version of Saxo that we must look for a clue for this hatred of 
the hero for the queen. Now this version contains one strange 


# Olrik, op. cit., II, 256 ff.; Zeitsch d. Vereins d. Volkskunde, I1, 372; Jiric- 
czek, Deutsche Heldensagen, Strassburg, 1898, p. 96; Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkun- 
gen, I, 501. 

#8 Cf. on this poem Boer, Zeitsch. f. deutsche Phil., XL, 12; E. Mogk, Paul’s 
Grundriss, I1*, 1, p. 822; Olrik, Kilderne, I1, 191 ff. 

“ Both Boer, Zeitsch. f. deutsche Phil., XL, 16, and Panzer, Hilde-Gudrun, 
Halle, 1901, p. 161, consider the episode of Hedinn killing the queen as spurious. 

 Zeitsch. f. deutsche Phil., XL, 16. 
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inconsistency which can be explained only as a trace of an 
earlier stage. Saxo says: Sciens autem, quod regina, nequis 
captiuorum elabi posset, competentibus prouidisset excubiis, 
quo uiribus peruenire nequibat, arte assurgendum procurat.® 
From this passage we should have to conclude that the queen 
causes her husband’s prime minister to be watched like a 
prisoner. Such a situation is highly absurd. It can be ex- 
plained only by the assumption that we have here two successive 
stages of the legend side by side; in the older the queen is still 
the evil witch, wife or mother of the demon or wizard; the boy 
and girl are her prisoners. In the second stage this state of 
things has been changed; the hero and heroine, under the 
influence of the heroic saga have become high dignitaries at the 
court. Saxo’s source had adopted the new stage, but traces 
of the older one are still clearly to be seen; they caused the 
inconsistency to which reference has been made. 

If scholars appear to have refused to accept Miiller’s sug- 
gestion regarding the identity of the episode of the Gesta with 
the Waltharius, they were, I fear, under the spell of the Virgilian 
splendor of the Latin poem. Of course, both Saxo and the 
author of the Waltharius were bound to produce versions which 
differed widely from their original. Both worked according 
to the same method, both had a fixed technique.” Yet their 
products are different to such a degree that it is hard to recognize 
their identity. This enigma becomes clear if we remember the 
different purposes of the two authors. The scholastic poet 
wished to work up an elegant poem according to the model of 
Virgil and Prudentius, full of descriptions of royal splendor 
and feats of arms. Hence the gorgeous palace of Etzel, bril- 
liant with silver and gold and the walls covered with purple 
and costly tapestries, hence a society which can almost be called 
courtois.*® Saxo had no such aims. What he wished to depict 
was a filthy Slavonic camp with tents and a sort of barbarian 


“ Ed. cit., p. 276. 

“7 Cf. on this subject G. Neckel, op. cit., p. 144. 

*8 Simons, Leuv. Bijdr. XI, 234, thinks that Walther’s precarious situation 
is an invention of the author of the Waltharius and that the banquet scene is a 
trace of an older version. But it is far more likely that the description of the 
banquet should be an addition of the poet, as it gave him an opportunity of 
displaying his stylistic faculties. 
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gorgeousness altogether different from that of the Waltharius. 
The monkish author of the latter depicted Ospirin as the good 
queen, the kind-hearted protectress of Hildegund, an elderly 
lady of discretion and experience and who exercises a beneficent 
influence over her husband and the court. Saxo was under no 
such preoccupation. His Slavonic queen appears as a suspicious 
and meddlesome old hag, whose ruthless death at the hands of 
Gunno awakens no pity in the hearts of the readers. If both 
the versions of the Gesta and the Waltharius go back directly 
to a common source, this source is certainly nearer to the 
account of the Danish historian than to that of the Virgilian 
scholar. 

The mdrchen generally ends with the death of both the 
demon and his wife or mother and the happy escape of the 
hero and his bride. The happy ending is incidental to the 
mdrchen; it is rare, if not unknown, in the heroic legend, very 
rare in Teutonic heroic legend. In passing from the stage of 
the mdrchen to that of an epic song, it was not sufficient to 
eliminate the marvelous; the happy ending likewise had to be 
changed. Therefore it is likely that in the original form of 
the heroic legend both Hagen and Walther perished in the 
struggle and that the terrible wounds which they inflict upon 
each other in the Waltharius are the traces of thisstage. Still 
later, the authors of the minstrel epic preferred a happy ending, 
doubtless to suit their audiences. 

The result of this study may best be summed up in the fol- 
lowing table, showing the development of the motif from its 
mdrchen form to the minstrel epic and the prose saga which 
was probably the common source of the Latin poem, the Middle 
High German fragments, the version of the Didreks Saga and 
the episode in Saxo’s Gesta Danorum. 

I. Mérchen type of the magic flight; boy in the power of wizard; girl 
wizard’s daughter. 





II. Heroic legend; tragic ending; friendship or friendly relations between 
king and prisoner, due to foster brother motif or contamination with 


the Sigurd legend. 





* Neckel., p. 212. 
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Flight during absence of king; 
hero no longer a prisoner; addi- 
tion of the spectre fight; motif of 
the object answering for the fugi- 
tives dropped. 
Hilde Saga. 


Queén dropped. 
Snorra Edda, 
Ragnarsdraépa, 
Saxo, bk. V 
(with modifications) 


Queen retained; 

new motivation 

for her murder. 
Sorla pétr. 





Flight during banquet; Hegni 
replaced by an Eastern king, prob- 


ably Attila. Objects answering 
for the fugitives retained. 
Walther Saga. 


Contamination with Ni- 
belungen cycle. Gun- 
theradded. Hagen 
still the father of 
‘the - abducted 
woman, 

W 





AW 


Waldere 
(Anglo-Saxon) 


Queen dropped 


SW 
(Saxon) 





PW 
(Polish) 


re 
FW 1 
(Franconian) 





T 
FW 2 





Queen retained 





T 
bS 





MHW 


Motif of object answer- 
ing for the fugitives 
retained. 
Saxo, bk. VIII \ 


_EW 





Seemed 


Note: For the affiliation.of the versiens derived from W, I utilize Boer’s 


table, leaving room only for Saxo’s account. 


For this reason I omit all com- 


ment, referring the reader to p. 66 of the Zeitsch. f. deutsche Phil., XL. 
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THE TRADITION OF ANGELIC SINGING IN 
ENGLISH DRAMA 


For many centuries the conception of angels as heavenly 
choristers has been traditional. Throughout the Christian 
world it has been freely expressed in homiletic literature and 
in such hymns as ‘‘Hark, the herald angels sing.” It is difficult 
to realize that the entire tradition is hardly older than the 
Middle Ages, and that the tradition itself is rather a result 
than a cause of the music of the church. 

In popular writings, such a statement as the following is 
frequently met with: 

The commemoration of Christ’s birth goes back to the first century of the 
Christian era, and since the days of Pope Telesphorus (died a. p. 139) the angelic 


hymn, “Gloria in Excelsis,” which has been aptly described as the first Christmas 
carol, has been a part of the church service.' 


Quite aside from all uncertainties regarding the life of 
Telesphorus, this passage is misleading in that it seems to 
assume that the “Gloria” was originally sung by angels, instead 
of becoming song only as a result of its introduction into the 
church service. Nowhere in the canonical books of the Bible 
are angels clearly accredited with song. The heavenly an- 
nouncement of the Nativity (Luke, ii) is described in terms 
which imply spoken praise, as in the Vulgate reading, cum 
angelo multitudo militiae coelestis laudantium Deum, et dicentium. 
Even in the numerous Jewish apochryphal books of the Old 
Testament, in which angels assume an importance unknown 
in the canonical books. of the Roman Church, singing is not a 
marked characteristic of angels. 

Perhaps the origin of the tradition is to be traced in the 
Eastern liturgies, especially in the Cherubic Hymn at the Great 
Entrance, which is “the grandest piece of ritual in the Eastern 
Church, and mystically represents the Incarnation.’” This, 


1H. E. Krehbiel, “Christmas Carols and Customs,’’ The Outlook, Vol. 78, 
December 3, 1904, p. 821. 

2J. M. Neale and R. F. Littledale, The Liturgies of Sts. Mark, James, 
Clement, Chrysostom, and Basil. . . . Second edition, London, n.d., page 
explanatory to the frontispiece. , 
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“fone of the four Liturgical hymns, is not earlier than the time 
of Justinian. . . . It is found in all the great rites, except 
the Clementine.’* The angels, personated by singers, are 
thought of as joining invisibly with the congregation to glorify 
Christ at his coming: 


Here Tuey SInc THE CHERUBIC Hymn. 


Let us, who mystically represent the Cherubim, and sing the holy hymn to 
the quickening Trinity, lay by at this time all worldly cares, that we may 
receive the King of Glory, invisibly attended by the angelic orders. Alleluia. 
Alleluia. Alleluia.‘ 


That the Scriptural vociferation of angels is not yet entirely 
lost in the growing conception of modulated songs of angelic 
praise is evident from the words of the priest. In a prayer 
he describes the scene about the Throne, and pictures the 
angels who 
cry one to the other with incessant voices and perpetual praise, singing, vocifer- 


ating, glorifying, crying, and saying to the Majesty of Thy glory, the triumphal 
Trisagion: Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord of Sabaoth: heaven and earth are full of 


Thy glory.’ 

When in these and subsequent liturgical hymns, and in the 
“Gloria in Excelsis,”” whatever may have been its date of origin, 
the speeches of angels were for centuries rendered as song, it 
was a natural result that angels came to be thought of as 
frequent singers. The influence of the Christmas carols would 
certainly have tended strongly in the same direction, but the 
carols that we know seem to have sprung up much later, under 
the influence of the already-existing Nativity plays. 

The development of the tradition was aided, no doubt, by 
a natural confusion of angelic singing with the singing of the 
elders mentioned in the Apocalypse,—a confusion which seems 
to be evident in the prayer cited above; and it was aided even 
more by the growing conception that music is a heavenly 
thing, to be associated with religious worship and with the 
hosts of heaven. 


A pleasant legend, much esteemed in the middle ages, shows the great 
effect which the services of Gregory had produced on all nations. According to 


* Ibid., p. 10, note. 
‘ Ibid., p. 10. 
5 Ibid., p. 21. 
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this tale, it was in considering the fascination exercised by profane music, that 
he was led to inquire whether he could not, like David, consecrate music to the 
service of God. And as he dreamt of this subject one night, he had a vision in 
which the Church appeared to him under the form of a nurse, magnificently 
adorned, who, while she wrote her songs, gathered all her children under the 
folds of her mantle; and upon this mantle was written the whole art of music, 
with all the forms of its tones, notes, and neumes, and various measures and 
symphonies. The pope prayed God to give him the power of recollecting all 
that he saw; and after he awoke, a dove appeared, who dictated to him the 
musical compositions with which he has enriched the Church.* 


When once the angelic songs had become fixed as a feature 
of the miracle plays, their spectacular possibilities could hardly 
have been overlooked. They provided an unusual opportunity 
for the pure, high-pitched voices of the choir-boys, and gave 
verisimilitude to the pageants representing the open vistas of 
heavenly bliss. Latin liturgical songs must have seemed more 
and more a special attribute of the angels, as the human 
characters moved toward realism and comedy. 

Of all the songs in the English miracle plays, most are sung 
by angels, usually by one, three, or an unnumbered chorus. 
On one occasion Jesus sings with them, and once (probably 
twice) Mary joins with the angelic chorus. Nowhere in the 
English miracle plays is there singing by men represented as 
enemies of the true religion. This holds for all dispassionate 
persecutors, such as the soldiers, as well as for notorious 
villains, such as Balaak, Herod, Pilate, and Caiaphas. In 
the late Chester play of Balaam and His Ass, a flourish is 
sounded when Balaak sends for Balaam to come and curse the 
Hebrews; but this is the only instance where music is linked 
with the speech of an evil character. In the Cornish play of 
The Life of St. Meriasek, however, there is a curious passage in 
which the Tyrant, the three Torturers, and the Drudge kneel 
in the temple to do sacrifice to increase their power of evil: 
“‘And all the torturers sing.”’ But even here it is a sense of ritual 
which prompts the stage direction—a sense of the appropriate- 
ness of music for pagan ritual which became evident enough in 
English drama from John Heywood’s Play of the Wether to 
Cymbeline and afterwards. 


* Count de Montalembert, The Monks of the West from St. Benedict to St. 
Bernard, London, 1896, Vol. II, pp. 55-56. . 
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Nor do devils sing, except on a single occasion (York, The 
Death of Mary) when one devil joins the angels in singing ‘“‘Ave 
regina celorum.”’ In a later document this might be taken to 
indicate comedy; here it would seem to illustrate, in a serious 
manner of presentation, the text: ‘‘The devils also believe, 
and tremble.” 

The songs of the angels are most often sung in heaven, 
surrounding the throne of God; or in their coming to or going 
from earth; or during some religious ceremony or experience, 
such as the message to the shepherds, the baptism of Jesus, 
the temptation in the wilderness, the vision of St. Thomas, 
and the Ascension. So highly specialized are these uses of 
angelic songs that they may be considered to have definite 
dramatic function. The songs are considered necessary to 
localize heaven, to indicate the passing of angelic messengers, 
and to solemnize religious ceremonies. The song words are 
not recorded, but seem to have been (to judge by the rather 
explicit cues and stage directions) invariably in Latin, and 
both words and music were carried over from or patterned 
closely after the liturgic chants and sequences. 

The feeling for the spectacular in angelic singing perhaps 
reached its height in such non-dramatic pageants as that which 
was planned by the burghers of York for welcoming Henry VII. 
on his expected arrival in the city. By a theatrical display 
not unworthy of Richard Wagner, according to the plans of 
these civilian stage-managers the Virgin was to appear out of 
doors before Henry, and, after asking his special favor for the 
city, ascend to heaven amid angelic song: 

Eghtly, shalbe at thend of Swynegale joining of Staynegate our Lady, 
commyng from hevin, and welcome the king in wordes folowing, and y’ upon 


ascend ayane in to heven wit angell sang, and y’ schall it snaw by craft to be 
made of waffrons in maner of snaw.’” 


Indeed, this use of angelic song to localize heaven became 
so generally adopted in medieval drama that Knowledge is 
able to say, in a play in which there is no stage direction for 
music of any kind, 


7A Volume of English Miscellanies Illustrating the History and Language of 
the Northern Counties of England, ed. by James Raine, Jr., Surtees Society, 
Durham and London, 1890, p. 57. 
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Methinketh I hear angels sing, 
And make great joy and melody, 
Where Everyman’s soul shall received be.* 

A curious confusion of the traditional angelic song with 
the folk-lore tradition of the talking bird is to be found in the 
Cornish play of the Creation, Ordinale de Origine Mundi. 
Eve, who has succumbed to the wiles of the Serpent, assures 
Adam that she is acting on the advice of an angel whom she 


heard singing in a nearby tree: 


Eve. 
Adam, reach me thy hand: 
Take that from me. 
Quietly without blowing thy horn, 
Eat it immediately. 


Adam, 
Speak to me, thou woman, 
Where didst thou gather the fruit? 
Was it of that same sort 
Which was forbidden to us? 


Eve. 

When I was walking about, 

I heard on one side 
An angel beginning to sing 

Above me on the tree. 
He did advise me 

That I should gather fruit from it; 
Greater than God we should be, 

Nor be troubled for ever. 


Adam. 
Oh! out upon thee, wicked woman, 
That thou listenedst to him: 
For he was an evil bird 
Whom thou didst hear singing, 
And will bring us to sorrow, 
Unless we do refrain, 
Let every one think on the end of it, 
How it can end. 


Eve. 
Peace! the angel preached, 
Of the tree and of its virtues, 
Of its fruit he who should eat 
Would be like a god:* 


* Everyman, Hazlitt-Dodsley, Vol. I, p. 141. 


* The Ancient Cornish Drama, ed. by Edwin Norris, Oxford, 1859, Vol. I, 


pp. 17-19. 
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But Adam rejects her story as ‘“‘vain words” and gives in to her 
appeal only when she appeals to his love for her. 

A sense of humor in regard to the angelic song of the Nativity 
appears in the York Plays and is more fully developed in the 
Ludus Coventriae and the Towneley Plays. The shepherds jest 
with each other concerning the unfamiliar and now antiquated 
music, or the unintelligible Latin words of the song, of which 
they can make nothing but nonsense. 

In the York play of The Angels and the Shepherds, after 
an angel has sung, the shepherds make merry over it: 


i Past. What it shulde mene pat wate not zee, 
For all pat se can gape and gone: 
I can synge itt alls wele as hee, 
And on a-saie itt sall be sone 
proued or we passe. 
Yf ze will helpe, halde on! late see, 
for pus it was. 


Et tunc cantant. 
ii Pas. Ha! ha! pis was a mery note, 
Be the dede pat I sall dye, 
I haue so crakid in my throte, 
pat my lippis are nere drye. 
iii Pas. I trowe you royse, 
For what it was fayne witte walde I, 
That tille us made pis noble noyse. 
I Pas. An aungell brought vs tythandes newe, 
A babe in Bedlem shulde be borne,” 





And thus they return to sober earnest and proceed on their 
way to the Manger. 

In The Adoration of the Shepherds (Ludus Coventriae) the 
tone of mimicry is even more apparent. While the shepherds ¢ 
are conversing in the fields, the angels appear singing: 


“Gloria in excelsis deo.”” Cantent. 
Primus Pastor. Ey, ey! this was a wondyr note, 
That now was songyn above the sky! 
I have that voys, fful wele I wote, 
Thei songe gle glo glory. 
Secundus Pastor. Nay, so mot y the, so was it nowth, 
I have that songe fiul wele I num, 
In my wytt wey] it is wrought :— 
It was gle glo glas glum.™ 


1° York Plays, ed. by Lucy Toulmin Smith, Oxford, 1885, pp. 120-1. 
 Ludus Coventriae, ed. by J. O. Halliwell, London, 1841, p. 158. 
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But they soon give serious consideration to the angelic message, 
and after singing, with not a little inconsistency, “Stella coeli 
extir pavit,” “ibunt ad querendum Christum.” 

In the Prima Pastorum of the Towneley Cycle the angel 
would seem to have sung in Latin before speaking in the vernac- 
ular, and the dialogue of the shepherds prepares the way for a 
contest in singing; but no songs are explicitly called for in the 
stage directions: 


c Angelus. Herkyn, hyrdes, awake, gyf lovyng ye shalle, 
He is borne for youre sake, lorde perpetualle; 
He is comen to take and rawnson you alle, 
Your sorowe to slake, kyng emperialle, 
He behestys; 
That child is borne 
At Bethlehem this morne, 
Ye shalle fynde hym beforne 
Betwix two bestys. 
Primus Pastor. A, Godys dere dominus, what was that sang? 
It was wonder curiose with smalle notes emang; 


a 


Primus Pastor. Brek outt youre voce, let se as ye yelp. 
Tercius Pastor. I may not for the pose bot I have help. 
Secundus Pastor. A, thy hert is in thy hose. 
Primus Pastor. Now, in payn of a skelp, 
This sang thou not lose. 
Tercius Pastor. Thou art an ylle qwelp 
For angre, 
Secundus Pastor. Go to now, begyn.™ 


In the Secunda Pastorum of the same cycle, after the comedy 
episode of Mak’s sheep-stealing is over and the shepherds have 
fallen asleep, it is quite clear that the angel sings in Latin and 
afterwards speaks in the vernacular, as would seem to have 
been true of the preceding passage: 

Angelus cantat “Gloria in excelsis: postea dicit. 
Angelus. Ryse, hyrd men heynd, for now is he borne, 
Secundus Pastor. Say, what was his song? hard ye not how he crakyd it? 
This [surely three] brefes to a long. 
Tercius Pastor. Yee, mary, he hakt it. 


Was no crochett wrong, nor no thyng that lakt it. 
Prima Pastor. For to syng us emong, right as he knakt it, I can.¥ 


12 The Towneley Mysteries, The Surtees Society, London, 1836, pp. 91-95. 
8 Tbid., pp. 115-6. 
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But there is no further indication of a song here, and they go 
directly to Bethlehem. 

All this fifteenth century jesting about Latin words and 
early medieval music is very different in temper and purpose 
from the bitter burlesquing of John Bale’s anti-Catholic plays, 
in which the liturgy is mocked and anyone who sings the liturgy 
is known for a hypocrite. Indeed, in the moralities“ angels 
are never singers, as they were so commonly in the miracle 
plays. In the moralities before 1500 or shortly after the begin- 
ning of the new century, the holy characters and the repentant 
sinners sing in Latin, usually verses from the Vulgate, although 
there is one stage direction at the conclusion of Nature which 
may indicate a vernacular song of a pious character: 


Then they sing some goodly ballet.” 


But in the moralities of this period the vernacular song is 
regarded as a lure of the flesh and the devil. It is to be sung 
in taverns or in idle company elsewhere, and it it is intimately 
associated with music and dancing. 

In the first quarter of the sixteenth century, secularization 
is rapidly changing the entire tradition of the song. This seems 
to be due to the popularization of the musical art, the adoption 
of the morality plays by professional actors who were out of 
sympathy with the Church, and the far-reaching influence of 
the Reformation. Such characters as Ignorance and Sensuality 
are still prominent among the singers, as in the earlier morali- 
ties; but it is not clear just where they are acting in character 
and where they are singing for the entertainment of a music- 
loving public. The liturgical songs are ridiculed now, not as 
angelic messages misunderstood by illiterate shepherds, but as 
songs heard in the actual church service. In The Interlude of the 
Four Elements Ignorance sets Robin Hood ballads above the 
songs of the church service: 

[Ignorance] But what shall we do now, tell me, 


The meanwhile for our comfort? 
Hu[manity]. Then let us some lusty ballad sing. 


“ The term “moralities” is here used according to the definition by allegor- 
ical structure in W. Roy Mackenzie’s The English Moralities from the Point of 
View of Allegory, Boston and London, 1914, p. 9. 

% Quellen des Weltlichen Dramas in England vor Shakespeare, ed. by Alois 
Brandl, Strassburg, 1898, p. 158. 
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Ign. Nay, sir, by heaven king! 
For methinketh it serveth for nothing 
All such peevish prick-eared song! 

Hu. Peace, man, prick-song may not be despised, 
For therewith God is well pleased, 
Honoured, praised, and served, 
In the church ofttimes among. 

Ign. Is God well pleased, trow’st thou, thereby? 
Nay, nay, for there is no reason why, 
For is it not as good to say plainly, 
Give me a spade, 
As give me a spa, ve, va, ve, va, ve, vade? 
But if thou wilt have a song that is good, 
I have one of Robin Hood, 
The best that ever was made.* 


In The Three Laws of Nature this broad and not ill-natured 
satire is replaced by an acrid jibe at the music of the Roman 
Church. Infidelitas, telling Moseh Lex of the service he 
attended at Southampton, mimics the singing: 


An olde fryre stode forth, with spectacles on hys nose 
Begynnynge thys Antheme, a my faith i do not glose. 
Lapides preciosi. 
Moseh lex. And what ded folowe of thys? 
Infidelitas I shall tell ye ser by Gods blys. 
Then came Dame Isbell, an olde Nonne and a calme, 
Crowynge lyke a capon, and thus began the Psalme. 
Saepe expugnauerunt me a iuuentute mea." 


This sort of parody becomes, in King Johan, savage mockery 
of the officially discredited religion. The songs satirize the 
corrupt practices and foolish observances, as they were con- 
sidered, of the Church of Rome. The singing of churchmen 
indicates their corruption, and the singing of the abstract 
personifications of evil makes them seem to be churchmen. 
Dyssymulacyon is introduced in this fashion: 


Lyst, for Gods passion! I trow her cummeth sum hoggherd 
Calling for his pygges. Such a noyse I neuer herd! 
Here cum Dyssymulacyon syngyng of the letany.'* 


16 Hazlitt-Dodsley, Vol. I, p. 49. 

17 John Bale’s Comedy concerning Thre Laws, ed. by M. M. A. Schroeer, 
Halle, 1882, p. 47. 

18 Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama, ed. by J. M. Manly, Boston, 
1897, Vol. I, p. 547. 
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Usurpyd Power and Private Welth come on the stage in this 
fashion: 
Usurpyd Power syng this: 
Super flumina Babilonis suspendimus organa nostra. 
Private Welth syng this: 
Quomodo cantabimus canticum bonum in terra alienal™ 
Dyssymulacyon comes on again, singing from offstage: 
Wassayle, wassayle, out of the mylke payle 
K. Johan. Who is that, Englande? I praye the stepp fourth and see. 
Engl. He doth seem a-farre some relygyous man to be. 
[Enter Dyssymulacyon.] 
The Holy Father is represented as a lover of song and mirth. 
After a merry song with dancing, we have this bit of dialogue 
between Sedition and Private Welth: 
Sed. I wold ever dwell here, to have such mery sporte. 
Pr. Welth. Thow mayst have it, man, yf thow wylt hether resort, 
For the Holy Father ys as good a felowe as we.”! 
In the struggle between England and Rome during the reign of 
King John, singers of the ancient religious songs are represented 
as enemies of the liberty of England. When John begins to 
weaken, it is Sedition who says to Cardinal Pandulphus, 
By the messe, Pandulphus, now may we synge cantate, 
And crowe confitebor with a joyfull jubilate/** 
And when the King of England bends to Rome, it is Sedition 
again who orders celebration: 
And through-out the realme see that Te Dewm be songe.* 


A little later we find that the liturgical chant has fallen upon 
evil days. No longer an expression of the pious faith of the 
fifteenth century, and no longer singled out as the butt of 
religious satire, as it was during the tempestuous days of the 
Reformation, it lingers on the stage as a scrap in the songs of 
the Vice, bedfellow to such things as the Robin Hood ballads: 


With a heigh down down and downe a down a, 
Saluator mundi Domine, etc.™ 


9 Tbid., p. 551. 

% Tbid., pp. 597-8. 

% Tbid., p. 554. 

*3 Tbid., p. 584. 

%3 Tbid.. p. 593. 

% The Life and Repentaunce of Mary Magdalene, ed. by F. I. Carpenter, 
Chicago, 1904, p. 6. 
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Even near the end of the century it can be traced in the mock 
anathema in Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, where the Friars sing: 


Cursed be he that stole away his Holiness’ meat from the table! 
Maledicat Dominus 

Cursed be he that struck his Holiness a blow on the face! 
Maledicat Dominus! 

Cursed be he that took Friar Sandelo a blow on the pate! Maledicat 
Dominus! 

Cursed be he that disturbeth our holy dirge! Maledicat Dominus! 

Cursed be he that took away his Holiness’s wine! Maledicat Dominus! Et 
omnes sancti! Amen!™ 


It is perhaps worthy of note that in the same play the angels, 
who have considerable importance in the development of the 
plot, do not sing. 
Joun RoBert Moore 
Indiana University 


% The Works of Christopher Marlowe, ed. by A. H. Bullen, London, 1885, 
Vol. I, p. 254 (The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, Scene vii). 











THE COMING CENTENNIAL OF GERMAN 
INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES! 


A subject which for almost a century has been interwoven 
with the history of American civilization as closely as has the 
study of the German language and literature, may well deserve 
that we look back for a moment to its beginnings. That these 
beginnings coincide, soon after the revolutionary war, with the 
earliest attempts to establish a new and truly national system 
of higher education and to liberate the intellectual life of the 
Republic, just created, from colonianism and especially from 
its dependency on England, has hitherto been frequently over- 
looked. 

It is both instructive and significant that three of the fore- 
most American minds of that period, Dr. Benjamin Rush, the 
famous physician and scientist, George Washington, and 
Thomas Jefferson, were of the opinion that this intellectual 
emancipation and the creation of a new national spirit and 
civilization could best be achieved by the establishment of 
a university, and it is from this point of view that their various 
schemes of a federal or national university must be judged. 

The first of these schemes was that of Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
published in the “American Museum”’ of 1788 under the title 
“Plan of a federal University.”” To show the patriotic and 
scientific spirit which characterizes the earlier university 
movement, I shall quote the first paragraph of this remarkable, 
though almost forgotten document. 

“Your government cannot be executed. ... It is too 
extensive for a republic. It is contrary to the habits of the 
people,” say the enemies of the constitution of the United 
States. “However opposite to the opinion and wishes of a 
majority of the citizens of the United States these declarations 
and predictions may be, the latter will certainly be verified, 
unless the people are prepared for our new form of government 


1 Address, delivered before the Modern Language Teacher’s Association at 
Chicago, May 13, 1922. 
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by an education adapted to the new and peculiar situation of 
our country. To effect this great and necessary work let one 
of the first acts of the new Congress be, to establish within the 
district to be allotted for them, a federal university into which 
the youth of the United States shall be received after they 
have finished their studies and taken their degrees in the 
colleges of their respective States. In this university let those 
branches of literature only be taught which are calculated to 
prepare our youth for civil and public life. These branches 
shou'ld be taught by means of lectures, and the following arts 
ana sciences should be the subjects of them.” 

Dr. Rush then enumerates and briefly discusses the various 
branches of study which are to be taught at the proposed 
federal university, indicating by their very choice, and the 
emphasis he lays upon them, a progressive spirit that breaks 
intentionally and purposely with the traditional methods of 
academic education. What interests us, however, most at this 
time, are his remarks on the study of English and of Modern 
Languages. Far from demanding with the zeal of the hundred 
proof patriots the suppression, if not the extirpation of the 
language of the contemporary arch foe,? he advocates, like Mr. 
Mencken, one of the foremost American critics of today, the 
Americanization of English. “Philology,” he says, “should in- 
clude rhetoric and criticism, lectures upon the construction and 
pronunciation of the English language. Instruction in this 
branch of literature will become the more necessary in America, 
as our intercourse with the bar, the stage and the pulpits of 
Great Britain, from whence we received our knowledge of the 
pronunciation of the English language must soon cease. Even 
modern English books should cease to be the models of style 
in the United States. The present is the age of simplicity of 
writing in America. The turgid style of Johnson, the purple 
glare of Gibbon, and even the studied and thick-set metaphors 
of Junius, are all equally unnatural and should not be admitted 
into our country.” 


*That there were such hundred-proof fanatics during the Revolution is 
shown by their plan of abandoning English and of making Hebrew the national 
language of America—a plan, inspired, no doubt, by the popular belief that 
Hebrew was the speech which the Lord had taught our progenitors in Paradise, 
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Hand in hand with the reform in the methods of teaching 
the English language and literature should go the study of 
modern languages, especially that of German and French. A 
native of Pennsylvania, the most tolerant and cosmopolitan of 
American colonies, Dr. Rush, by his advocacy of modern 
language-study as a means of “‘national improvement” and an 
“essential part of the education of the legislator of the United 
States’? becomes one of the earliest champions of that broad- 
minded cosmopolitanism, that ready receptivity and freedom 
from narrow provincialism, which constituted, until recently, 
one of the essential traits of the American national spirit. 
Already in his remarkable paper on the “‘Life and Customs of 
the Pennsylvania Germans,” published in the Columbia 
Magazine of 1787, he had commended the fact that in Franklin 
College at Lancaster, Pa., an institution founded with the aid 
of Benjamin Franklin after whom it was named, German was 
taught at a time when this study had not yet been included in 
the curriculum of any other American College. Realizing, 
therefore, the educational and national value of this study, as 
well as of French, he assigns to it a prominent place in his 
“Plan of a federal university” by saying “The German and 
French languages should be taught in this university. The 
many excellent books which are written in both these languages, 
upon all subjects, more especially upon those which relate to 
the advancement of national improvement of all kinds, will 
render the knowledge of them an essential part of the education 
of a legislator of the United States.” 

How many of our national legislators at present have 
attained that part of their education which Dr. Rush considered 
essential, I am not in a position to say. Unfortunately Dr. 
Rush’s plan of a federal university was not carried out, nor was 
the similar project of Washington, despite the fact that in his 
last will and testament he bequeathed 50 shares which he held 
in the Potomac Company towards the endowment of a national 
university. Their ideas, partly modified, partly enlarged, were 
to be realized, however, by the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, who, by the originality of his extraordinary 
mind, by his thorough training and by the experience gathered 
in foreign travel and study, was qualified better than any other 
American of his time to become one of our foremost early 
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reformers of American academic education. While Jefferson 
did not design the University of Virginia as a national university 
in the sense of Rush and Washington, but rather as a model 
institution in the foremost state of the newly established 
Union, there is nevertheless a decided similarity of spirit and 
even of details between his plan and the scheme of Dr. Rush, 
showing that the university idea must have been discussed 
frequently between the two men. 

It is impossible here to describe the gradual development of 
the university idea in Jefferson’s mind and how he considered 
it almost from the beginning as the crown of a system of 
popular education in his native state. That he should at first 
have looked upon the universities of Geneva and Edinburgh 
as the models for his project seems quite natural in view of the 
fact that the faculty of Geneva, dissatisfied with their political 
surroundings, had offered to Jefferson to come to Virginia in a 
body if suitable arrangements could be made, and that he con- 
sidered the Scotch university the best in the world for reasons 
chiefly personal. 

When, however, in the years from 1816-18 Jefferson’s 
university plan began to take practical shape, important changes 
in the higher academic education of Europe, and especially of 
Germany, which was then beginning to take the lead, had 
occurred. Not only had the new pedagogical ideas of Pestalozzi 
begun to revolutionize the entire educational system, but in the 
university of Berlin, founded in 1810, an institution had sprung 
up in which were gathered the leading scholars of Germany and 
which, under the direction of W. von Humboldt, was destined 
to fulfill a national mission, similar to the one which Jefferson 
expected from the University of Virginia. 

It was doubtless with a view to the new intellectual life 
emanating from the German universities, to which Jefferson’s 
friend and correspondent Madame de Staél had recently called 
attention in her remarkable book “On Germany,’” that Jef- 


* From an unpublished letter of the Duchess de la Rochefoucauld (in pos- 
session of Mrs. S. F. Kimball, University of Virginia) to William Short, Jef- 
ferson’s secretary while he was embassador to France 1785-89, it appears that 
Jefferson was anxious to obtain a copy of Madame de Staéls’ book de L’ ANemagne 
as early as 1811. In answer to Short’s request for information concerning 
Alexander von Humboldt’s latest work Essai politique sur le rawyome de la 
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ferson laid particular stress upon the study of German and the 
related Anglo-Saxon in his report to the Virginia Legislature on 
the objects and the scope of the proposed university. Speaking 
first of the importance of the study of French, Spanish and 
Italian, he finally says: ‘And the German now stands in a line 
with that of the most learned nations in richness of erudition 
and advance in the sciences. It is, too, of common descent 
with the language of our own country, a branch of the same 
original Gothic stock, and furnishes valuable illustrations for 
us. But in this point of view the Anglo-Saxon is of peculiar 
value. We have placed it among the modern languages, be- 
cause it is, in fact, that which we speak in the earliest form in 
which we have knowledge of it. It has been undergoing with 
time those gradual changes which all languages, ancient and 
modern, have experienced, and even now needs only to be 
printed in the modern character and orthography to be intel- 
ligible, to a considerable degree, to the English reader. It has 
this value, too, above the Greek and Latin, that it gives the 
radix of the mass of our language, they explain its innovations 
only.” 

With the marvelous intuition of the genius, Jefferson here 
anticipates, at a time when comparative philology was still in 
its infancy, the historical and comparative method of teaching 
German and English, and with characteristically practical 
sense he looked about at once for a scholar who would be pre- 
pared and able to teach the two subjects from the new point of 
view. At first he hoped to win George Ticknor for the position, 





Nouvelle Espagne (Paris 1811) and the book of Madame de Staél on Germany 
the Duchess writes, May 12, 1811: 

“T asked at the little bookseller’s shop for information concerning the work 
of Humboldt you mentioned. He did not know the exact price but said 
the book usually sold very high as it is considerable in size and filled with 
plates. The man made out that this work sells for more then three thousand 
francs. . . . Mme. de Staél’s work on Germany never appeared. When it was 
printed and ready for distribution an order from above stopped its sale. The 
poor woman got clear of it with the loss of her time and part of her money, for 
she had to pay the printer. She is still at Geneva or Copet. Something offen- 
sive was found in her work, the danger of which had apparently escaped the 
censor, for in spite of the large number of cancellations it was judged necessary 
to suppress the entire work.” See also: G. E. Jaeck, Madame de Staél and 
the spread of German literature, New York, Oxford University Press, 1915. 
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who had spent some time at the university of Goettingen and 
was an enthusiastic admirer of German and the German uni- 
versity system. However, he declined the offer and recom- 
mended Dr. George Blaettermann, a German scholar who had 
pursued his studies at Goettingen and had afterwards taught 
“philology” at Oxford. 

Unfortunately detailed information concerning this scholar 
and his activity, who bears the distinction of having occupied 
the first chair of German and Anglo-Saxon in this country is 
lacking almost entirely. That he was a man of unusual ability 
and learning we learn from the tribute which Dr. Gessner Har- 
rison, one of his pupils and later professor of Greek at the uni- 
versity of Virginia, paid him by saying: “He gave proof of 
extensive acquirements, and of a mind of uncommon natural 
vigor and penetration. In connection more especially with the 
lessons on German and Anglo Saxon, he gave to his students 
much that was interesting and valuable in comparative 
philology also, a subject in which he found peculiar pleasure.” 

As the method of instruction pursued at Virginia, and origi- 
nally introduced by Jefferson, was that by lecture, there is no 
record of his having used a printed grammar in his classes. I 
have learned, however, through the courtesy of Professor W. H. 
Faulkner that the library of the University contained in 1828, 
three years after Blaettermann had begun his work there, some 
20 works in German grammar, several German dictionaries and 
books on German synonyms. The students were expected to 
supplement the lectures by the study of these books and give 
account of the work done in carefully conducted oral examina- 
tions on the day following each lecture. The thorough and 
scholarly character of Dr. Blaettermann’s teaching is reflected, 
moreover, by the fact that among the grammars mentioned in 
the library catalogue are the best works available at the time, 
such as Adelung, Moritz and others. Even the best etymo- 
logical dictionary of the German dialects of that period, Wach- 
ter’s Glossarium Germanicum, was not missing. 

It is interesting to learn from the faculty minutes during 
the second session of the University in 1826 as Professor 
Faulkner writes me, that no German was then available for 
class reading, except Luther’s Bible. Later, however, we are 
informed by the first catalogue and announcements of courses 
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offered, which was printed in 1835, that the text-books used 
were ‘the principal classics of the language.’’ An excerpt of 
the Library-Catalogue of 1828 furnished me by Professor 
Faulkner and printed in the Appendix to this article, gives a 
list of books on German literature which is highly interesting 
and instructive. 

It would, however, be even more interesting to know 
whether the German classics, including some of the writers of 
the Romantic school, were already at the disposal of the 
students when Edgar Allan Poe entered the University of 
Virginia and, enrolling in the “‘school of modern languages,” 
became one of Dr. Blaettermann’s students. Although there is 
no record that Poe was a member of the latter’s German 
classes—he had acquired his knowledge of German in all 
probability before he entered Virginia—we know that he 
studied French, Spanish and Italian with him. Moreover it is 
highly significant that Blaettermann suggested to Poe, whose 
poetic talent he had discovered, that he render Tasso into 
English verse, and that later he complimented the young poet 
on his excellent performance. If Professor James A. Har- 
rison, the editor of Poe’s works, is correct in asserting that Dr. 
Blaettermann’s “influence is perceptible all through Poe’s 
humorous, imaginative work,” then we teachers of German 
may justly commemorate the fact that it was the pioneer of 
our profession who, almost a century ago, helped the most 
original of American poets to discover his genius by introduc- 
ing him into the wonderland of German Romanticism. 

The introduction of the study of German at the new Uni- 
versity of Virginia was an innovation which attracted wide 
attention and could not fail of imitation. As early as 1820 
Edward Everett published an article on Jefferson’s university 
plans in which he said: “‘We highly approve of the professor- 
ship of the modern languages, and could wish to see this example 
followed by such of our universities as have not already made 
provision for them.” Harvard, to be sure, had already made 
such provision, but only for Spanish and French, and Everett 
did not mention the fact that George Ticknor, the newly 
appointed professor of Modern Languages, who had visited 
Jefferson as early as 1815 in order to discuss with him his 
university plans, had entered upon his duties at Harvard only 
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a few months before Everett’s article appeared. However, 
whether the establishment of the chair of Modern Languages 
was due directly or indirectly to Jefferson’s ideas and example, 
it was upon the recommendation of George Ticknor that the 
first instructor of German at Harvard was appointed, soon after 
Dr. Blaettermann had been called to the University of Virginia. 

The scholar selected by Ticknor for this new instructorship 
was Dr. Karl Follen, the famous German political refugee, a 
man of extraordinary talents, profound learning and magnetic 
personality. While Blaettermann, a former pupil of G. F. 
Benecke, professor of English and careful editor of Middle 
High German texts at Goettingen, was a representative of 
the new science of Germanic philology, Follen was inbued with 
the spirit of contemporary German classical literature and 
philosophy, the spirit of Lessing, Herder, Schiller, Goethe, 
Kant, Fichte and Schleiermacher, whose first authoritative 
interpreter in this country he was destined to become. Con- 
fronted with the same want of proper material of instruction 
which beset Blaettermann on his arrival, Follen proceeded at 
once to produce, with great pedagogical skill, a German gram- 
mar for beginners, and of what seemed to him of equal impor- 
tance, a German Reader. It was from the tastefully chosen 
specimens of classical German prose and poetry collected in 
this little volume, which had to be printed in Roman type, 
because German characters were not to be had in New England, 
that the future intellectual leaders of New England derived 
their first enthusiasm for German thought and literature. 

There is a tendency at the present time to degrade the 
teacher of Modern languages and especially of German to 
the ‘maitre de langue’ of the 18th century, the drill master, 
who is to furnish his pupils with a more or less useful tool. It 
may be both instructive and comforting, therefore, to contrast 
with this the profound conception which Follen had of his 
mission as a national educator and interpreter of German 
literature and philosophy, a conception to which he gave elo- 
quent expression in his remarkable address, delivered on the 
occasion of his induction into the Professorship of the German 
language and literature at Harvard University in 1831, six 
years after his first appointment as instructor.‘ 


‘The Works of Charles Follen, Boston 1841, Vol. V, 125 ff. See also the 
excellent monograph The Life of Karl Follen by G. W. Spindler, The Chicago 
University Press, 1917. 
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I venture to say that this “Inaugural Discourse’’ not only 
contains a masterful interpretation of the German spirit as 
embodied in its classical literature and philosophy, but also 
gives expression to an ideal of German study and its ultimate 
purpose that has lost nothing of its lustre and vitality by the 
lapse of almost a century. Proudly he points to the fact that 
“in this our country and particularly in the vicinity of Cam- 
bridge, the treasures contained in German works did not escape 
public notice, but soon joined that intelligent interest that is 
taken in everything that promises to enlarge and elevate the 
mind. There are reasons that must make this study interesting 
to every friend of knowledge and intellectual culture, whatever 
nation he belong to, and there are some which recommend it 
particularly to those for whom the English is their mother 
tongue.’’ What entitles the study of German literature to general 
interest is, according to Follen, its philosophic and idealistic 
character. The greatest value of German philosophy, he tells 
us, consists in the unwearied and never-satisfied strivings of 
the mind to sound and to comprehend itself and that whole, of 
which itself is but a particle. It is something, he cautions the 
utilitarians of his time, that you must not expect to turn to 
immediate account in your particular trade or profession, nor 
is it necessary, in order to be benefited by it, that you should 
adopt its results. 

The most valuable result which, in Follen’s opinion, German 
philosophy has produced, is the spirit of free inquiry into every 
department of science and learning. “There is no country in 
which, ever since the reformation of the Church, there has been 
so much liberty in the profession of philosophical and religious 
opinions, despite the arbitrary restraints upon the expression of 
political opinions” as in the Germany of his time. And this 
freedom of sentiment and thought, this loyalty to spiritual 
truth which pervades and emanates from German philosophy, 
“lives, moreover, disembodied, as it were, mourning or rejoicing, 
sporting or worshipping, in the full and free effusions of German 
poetry.” “Philosophy,” so Follen exclaims, “furnishes the 
mind with a competent outfit for the exigencies and trials of 
the world; poetry imparts to the unfledged heart the power to 
soar above it.” 

Far from claiming for German literature any preéminence 
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over the literature of other nations, Follen holds that in addition 
to the general grounds which he adduced, there are special 
reasons why the study of German language and literature must 
be important to one whose native tongue is the English. Like 
Jefferson, he emphasized the fact that the ancient German 
language is the mother of the English. This fact is not only 
historical and a result of comparative philology, but those 
words and modes of expression, in which a nation signifies its 
first, simplest and deepest conceptions and wants, those home- 
words, which constitute alike the elements of every-day con- 
versation, and the language of poetry, remain to this day essen- 
tially the same in both languages. Moreover, the tales and 
stories, the wonders of Red Riding-Hood, the Glass Slipper and 
many others, the Proverbs and “golden sayings” must remind 
all those whose mother tongue is either English or German, of 
the common ancestors from whom they are inherited. Finally, 
there is a resemblance and affinity not only between the two 
languages, and the literary productions of each nation, but also 
in the very mode of perceiving and feeling them, so that, in 
studying German, the students are grounding themselves in 
their own language and literature. 

Concluding his address, Follen sums up the great task 
which he had set for himself in the simple and yet significant 
sentence: ‘““To acquaint the students of this university with 
those German authors who seem best fitted to excite their 
attention, and to reward it by their enlightening and inspiring 
influence—this will be the object of my lectures.” 

The liberating and inspiring influence of Karl Follen’s 
teaching extended far beyond his class room. If we remember 
that nearly all the future leaders of New England literature and 
thought, the first literary exponents of the national spirit, 
Emerson, Theodore Parker, William Ellery Channing and 
Margaret Fuller, had sat at the feet of the first authoritative 
interpreter in America of Kant and Fichte, of Schiller and 
Goethe, and the Romanticists, it is no exaggeration to state 
that Follen’s teachings furnished one of the most powerful 
impulses to the liberation of the American mind in the so-called 
transcendental movement. 

The spiritual values to which our pioneer of German in- 
struction called attention are not transient, but permanent and 
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imperishable in their nature. Like the eternal values of Greek 
literature and philosophy they may be forgotten and even 
despised by ignorant zealots during the darkages. They possess, 
however, the magic power of rejuvenescence, and the time of 
their revival means the break of a new day for humanity. 
That the coming centennial of German instruction at 
American universities may inaugurate a renascence not only 
of the study itself, but also of the message it brought to the 
best men and women of the nation a century ago is, I am 
sure, the fondest hope of every teacher of German present here. 
Jutius GoEBEL 


APPENDIX 
Excerpts from the Library-Catalogue of the University of Virginia 1828 
I GererMAN GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES. 


Adelung’s German Grammar (1 Vol.) 

Bauer’s Grammar of the German Language, 1811. (3 Vols.) 

Berkman’s German Grammar, Harrisburg, 1823. (1 Vol.) 

Campe’s German Dictionary, 1807. (5 Vols.) 

Dictionary of French and German, Strassburg, 1785. (2 Vols.) 

Eberhard (J. A.) on German Synonymes, Leipsic, (no date.) 6 vols.) 

Eberhard’s Pocket Dictionary of German Synonymes, Berlin, 1821. (1 Vol.) 

Fick’s Lexicon of the German Language, Erlangen, 1823. (2 Vols.) 

Heinsius’ Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the German Language, Berlin, 
1817. (5 Vols.) 

Hinrichsen’s German Grammar, 1814. (1 Vol.) 

Kolbe on the Copiousness of the German Language, Berlin, 1818. (3 Vols.) 

Moritz’ German Grammar, Berlin, 1806. (1 Vol.) 

Mozin’s French and German Grammar, Stuttgart, 1813. (1 Vol.) 

Mozin’s Dictionary, French and German, Stuttgart, 1817. (2 Vols.) 

Pfaff’s Delineation of Germanic Languages, Nuremberg, 1817. (1 Vol.) 

Reinbeck’s Manual of the Knowledge of Languages, (German), 1823. (3 Vols.) 

Reinbeck’s German Grammar, Stuttgart, 1821. (1 Vol.) 

Schaefer’s German Lexicon, 1800. (1 Vol.) 

Schlegel’s German Orthography, 1803. (1 Vol.) 

Steinheil’s System of Instruction in the German Language, Stuttgart, 1822. 
(1 Vol.) 

Wachterius, German Glossary, (Latin), 1737. (1 Vol.) 


II GerMAN LITERATURE. 


Biirger Works, complete, German, Berlin 1823 (7 vols.) 
Beaval, German and French Diologues, German, Dresden, 1819 (1 vol.) 
Bouterweck, History of Modern Literature, German, Géttingen, 1810 (12 vols.) 
Buchholz, Selections from Spanish Literature, German, Berlin, 1804, (2 vols.) 
Collin’s, (J. R.), Works, complete, German, Vienna, 1812 (6 vols.) 
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Collin’s, (M. R.), Dramatical Poems, German, Leipsic, 1813 (3 vols.) 

Eberhard, (J. A.), Theory of the Fine Arts, German, Halle, 1790 (1 vol.) 

Eberhard, (H. E.),Collections of German Tales, German, Leipsic, 1805 (2 vols.) 

Eichhorn, Repertory of Literature, German, Leipsic, 1797 (9 vols.) 

Eichhorn, Biblical Literature, German, Leipsic, 1787 (10 vols.) 

Engel’s Writings on various subjects, German, Berlin, 1801 (8 vols.) 

Engel’s Elements of a Theory of Poetics, from German Models, German, Berlin, 
1804 (1 vol.) 

Falk’s Satirical Works, German, Leipsic, 1797, (5 vols.) 

Fichte, on Learned Men, etc. German, Berlin, 1806 (1 vol.) 

Friedrich’s Satirical Campaign, German, Berlin, 1817 (3 vols.) 

Friedrich’s Satirical Mirrour, German, Leipsic, 1819 (7 vols.) 

Garve, on Society and Solitude, German, Breslau, 1800 (2 vols.) 

Garve, Fragments, German, Breslau, 1798 (2 vols.) 

Garve, Letters, German, Breslau, 1802 (2 vols.) 

Garve, Miscellanies, German, Breslau, 1796, (2 vols.) 

Garve, Treatise on the Fine Arts, German, Leipsic, 1802, (2 vols.) 

Gessner’s Works, German, Ziirich, 1818 (1 vol.) 

Gleim’s Works, complete, German, Halberstadt, 1811 (7 vols.) 

Goethe’s Works, complete, German, Stuttgart, 1815 (20 vols.) 

Gruber, Poetical Anthology of the Germans, German, Rudol dat (sic!) 1808 
(2 vols.) 

Haug’s Epigrammatical Anthology, German, Ziirich, 1807 (5 vols.) 

Herder’s Ideas on the Philosophy of the History of Mankind, German, Leipsic, 
(1 vol.) 

Heinsin’s, Grove of Bards, German, Berlin, 1823 (3 vols.) 

Hélty’s Poems, German, Berlin, 1814 (1 vol.) 

‘Horn, Carlo-Gozzi’s Dramatic Poetry, German Penigk (sic!), 1803 (1 vol.) 

Horn, Poetry, etc. of the Germans, German, Berlin, 1808 (1 vol.) 

Horn, delineations for History and Criticism of the Belles-Lettres of Germany, 
German, Berlin, 1821 (1 vol.) 

Horn, Life, Science, Art, and Religion, German, Berlin, 1807 (1 vol.) 

Horn, on the French Drama, German, 1802, (1 vol.) 

Huber’s, Miscellaneous Works, German, Berlin, 1793 (1 vol.) 

Huber’s, Danger of Systems, German, Leipsic, 1793 (1 vol.) 

Huber’s, Collection of Tales, German Ti'bingen, 1810 (1 vol.) 

Iffland’s Dramatical Works, complete, German, Leipsic, 1798 (8 vols.) 

Jung’s Dramatic Poems, German, Mentz, 1821 (1 vol.) 

Katchberg’s (sic?) Works, complete, German, 1816 (5 vols.) 

Kleit’s (sic! Kleist), Works, German, Berlin, 1803 (1 vol.) 

Klinger’s Works, complete, German, Kénigsberg, 1815 (12 vols.) 

Knigge’s Works, German, (3 vols.) 

Kérner’s Works, German, Vienna, 1819 (3 vols.) 

Kérner’s The Lyre and the Sword, German, Berlin, 1814 (1 vol.) 

Kérner’s Posthumous Works, German, Leipsic, 1813 (1 vol.) 

Kotzebue’s Plays, German, Leipsic, 1823 (12 vols.) 

Kotzebue’s Novels, German, Leipsic, 1805 (3 vols.) 

Kotzebue’s Minor Works, German, Leipsic, 1792 (3 vols.) 
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Kotzebue’s The Bee, German, Kiénigsberg, 1808 (4 vols.) 

Kotzebue’s The Youngest Children of my Family, German, Leipsic, 1793 (3 
vols.) 

Kotzebue’s Clio’s Flower Basket, German, Darmstadt, 1814 (3 vols.) 

Kotzebue’s The Cricket, German, Kénigsberg, 1801 (3 vols.) 

Kotzebue’s Leontma, German, Leipsic, 1808 (2 vols.) 

Kotzebue’s Plays, German, Leipsic, 1808 (2 vols.) 

Kotzebue’s Oldenberg Family, German, Leipsic, 1792 (1 vol.) 

Kotzebue’s Philipcot, German, Kénigsberg, 1809 (1 vol.) 

Kotzebue’s The Most Remarkable Years of my life, German, Berlin, 1803 (1 
vol.) 

Kotzebue’s Reminiscences from Paris, German, Berlin, 1803 (1 vol.) 

Kotzebue’s Louisa, German, Leipsic, 1800 (1 vol.) 

Kotzebue’s Dramatical Almanacs from 1803 to 1820 (21 vols.) 

Lessing’s Works, complete, German, Berlin (no date) (30 vols.) 

Matthison’s Lyrical Anthology, German, Ziirich, 1803 (10 vols.) 

Meiner’s History of the Female Sex, German, Hanover, 1800 (2 vols.) 

Meiner’s Constitution, etc. of German Universities, German, Géttingen, 1801 
(2 vols.) 

Mumer’s Dialogues—Italian and German, 1813 (1 vol.) 

Mumer’s Dialogues—English & German, 1813 (1 vol.) 

Mumer’s Dialogues—Spanish & German, 1813 (1 vol.) 

Mozin, French & German Dialogues, Stuttgart, 1813 (1 vol.) 

Mihler’s poems, German, Berlin, 1805 (1 vol.) 

Mihler’s poems, German, Berlin, 1813 (1 vol.) 

Miihler’s Forget me not, German, 1815 (3 vols.) 

Nibelungen Song, German, Francfort, 1824 (1 vol.) 

Perchke, German, Leipsic, 1817 (1 vol.) 

Pfeffel, Essays in Prose, German, Tiibingen, (5 vols.) 1821. 

Pfeffel, Essays in Verse, German, Ttibingen, 1816 (5 vols.) 

Poelitz, on Education, German, Leipsic, 1824 (4 vols.) 

Preuss, Elegant Extracts, German, Berlin, 1821 (1 vol.) 

Ramler’s Poetical Works, German, Berlin, 1800 (1 vol.) 

Richter (Jean Paul) Journey to Flaetz, German, Tiibingen, 1809 (1 vol.) 

Richter (Jean Paul) on Education, German, Stuttgart, 1814 (3 vols.) 

Richter, Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Paintings, German, Berlin, 1818 (2 vols.) 

Richter, Hesperus, German, Berlin, 1819 (4 vols.) 

Richter, Life of Quintus Fixlein, German, 1801 (1 vol.) 

Richter, Jubelsenior, German, Leipsic, 1797 (1 vol.) 

Richter, Titan, German, Berlin, 1800 (3 vols.) 

Richter, Appendix to Titan, German, Berlin, 1800 (1 vol.) 

Richter, Dr. Katzenberger’s Journey to the Bath, German, Breslau, 1823 (3 
vols.) 

Richter, The Valley of Campania, or the Immortality of the Soul, German (no 
date or place) (1 vol.) 

Richter, Fibel’s Life, German, Nuremberg, (no date) (1 vol.) 

Rudolphi’s Poems, German, Leipsic, 1796 (1 vol.) 

Sauer, Prelections of the German Classics, German, Tiibingen, 1816 (1 vol.) 
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Schiller’s Works; German, Stuttgart, 1812 (12 vols.) 

Schlegel’s Works, complete, German, Vienna, 1822 (10 vols.) 
Schlegel’s On the Language and Wisdom of the Indians, German, 1808 (1 vol.) 
Schilling’s Fair Sibille, German, Dresden, 1810, (2 vols.) 
Schilling’s The Good Office, German, Dresden, 1810 (1 vol.) 
Schilling’s Tales, German, Dresden, 1811 (2 vols.) 

Schilling’s Ignorance, German, Dresden, 1810 (1 vol.) 

Schilling’s Trifles, German, Dresden, 1810 (1 vol.) 

Schiitz’s Epigrammatical Anthology, German, Halle, 1806 (3 vols.) 
Seume’s Poetry, German, 1810 (1 vol.) 

Siefort, Fragments of French Literature, German, Halle, 1822. 
Tiedge’s Urania, German, Halle, 1819 (1 vol.) 

Tiedge’s Elegies, German, Halle, 1814 (3 vols.) 

Voss, Essay on Education, German, Halle, 1799 (2 vols.) 
Wieland’s Works, Complete, German, Leipsic, 1818 (25 vols.) 
Zimmermann, On Solitude, German, Leipsic, 1784, (4 vols.) 


II Transactions, PERropicats, Etc. 


Isis of Oken, German, Jena, from 1825. 
Journal of General Literature, German, from 1825. 



























RUDYARD KIPLING’S REVISIONS OF HIS 
PUBLISHED WORK 


To the critic of Rudyard Kipling, the word “‘journalism”’ is 
what the mention of King Charles’s head was to Mr. Dick, what 
the first joke is to the after-dinner speaker, what a reference to 
this fair land of ours is to the political candidate—something 
which must be got out of the way before he can proceed with 
the expression of his real ideas, if any.!_ Now, if by journalism 
we mean “the kodak eye of the born reporter,’’ the ability to 
grasp and to convey to the reader the essential and character- 
istic—even though superficial—features of any situation, the 
critics are right, though they have really said nothing except 
that Mr. Kipling is a good writer. But to the popular mind 
the word conveys also the idea of work done hastily and under 
pressure, in which felicitous expression is the result of happy 
accident rather than deliberate forethought. In Mr. Kipling’s 
case, this impression would seem to be confirmed by the crack- 
ling and slapdash effect of his earlier style. Anyone who has 
thoughtfully considered The Miracle of Purun Bhagat, An 
Habitation Enforced, They, or innumerable passages in Kim can 
understand how false this notion is, but full realization of the 
painstaking care with which Mr. Kipling has scrutinized every 
word of his writing comes only when one has compared the 
original magazine texts of his stories and poems with their 
final appearance in book form. To what extent he revises 


1 For instance (I quote almost at random from three critics who have real 
ideas to express): 

“Mr. Kipling’s style is essentially a journalistic one, journalism at its 
highest power, the journalism of a man of genius, journalism vitalised by an 
imagination which usually reserves itself for higher forms of prose’. . 
Richard Le Gallienne: Rudyard Kipling: A Criticism; John Lane, London and 
New York, 1900. p. 71. 

“We shall . . . be mainly concerned with looking for the inspired author 
under a mass of skilled journalism”... . John Palmer: Rudyard Kipling; 
Nisbet & Co., Ltd., London, 1915. p. 17. 

. « - “The work of a man who has the kodak eye of the born reporter” 
. . « Brander Matthews, in a review of Kipling’s Letters of Travel, New York 
Times, June 6, 1920. 
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before his work goes to press we do not know, but we can guess 
from a few indications. For instance, we learn that the pony- 
hero of The Maltese Cat was originally called the Manx Cat— 
presumably because he had no tail to speak of—and that the 
name must have been changed in the final draft of the manu- 
script. Three times in the latter part of the magazine text of 
the story’ the name is given as ‘‘Manx”’ instead of ‘‘Maltese.”’ 

This painstaking revision is not confined to any one period 
of Mr. Kipling’s literary career; it is evident in every volume 
he has published from 1890 to the present day. The degree to 
which he revised his earliest work cannot be ascertained without 
access to the Anglo-Indian newspapers in which it first appeared. 
Though numerous changes are to be noted between the Indian 
editions of Departmental Ditties and Plain Tales and the present 
authorized editions of these volumes, these changes are almost 
wholly for the purpose of removing vernacular words and Anglo- 
Indian slang which would be unintelligible to the average 
British or American reader.’ The extensive corrections and 
expurgations in the American letters in From Sea to Sea are 
clearly an exceptional case.‘ From 1890 onward, however, 
the trail is clear. We find him applying the same methods 
to the group of tales which first introduced him to the English- 
reading world at large, to the stories produced in the height of his 
fame and fruitfulness before 1900, and to the unhurried work 
of the last twenty years. 

In his controversy with Harper Brothers on the subject of 
copyright—the controversy which culminated in The Rhyme of 


* Cosmopolitan, July, 1895; vol. 19, p. 303. 

* Thus, in The Post that Fitted, “eight paltry dibs” becomes “eight poor 
rupees,” and, in Municipal, “A Commissariat hathee, nautching gaily down 
the Mall” is translated into “A Commissariat elephant careering down the 
Mall.” I have used for comparison the third Indian edition of Departmental 
Ditties and Other Verses (Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and Co., 1888) and Rudyard 
Kipling’s Verse, Inclusive Edition (Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Company, 
1919). 

Except when otherwise indicated, all my references for the poems are to the 
Inclusive Edition, and, for the prose, to the authorized American trade edition, 
published by Doubleday. 

« These changes were fully discussed by the late Luther S. Livingston in his 
review of the authorized edition of From Sea to Sea, in The Bookman (N. Y.), 
August, 1899; vol. 9, p. 429. 
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the Three Captains*\—Mr. Kipling described the unauthorized 
edition of The Courting of Dinah Shadd, and Other Stories as 
“an unedited, unrevised, unfinished, disorderly abomination 
of botch-work.’”’ These forceful words would lead one to 
expect extensive changes in the authorized text of the stories, 
but the changes are in fact not so numerous as in many of the 
later tales. One of them, indeed—Without Benefit of Clergy’— 
shows only nine changes, all of them unimportant; this is the 
smallest number I have noted in any story which I have collated. 
The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney’ reveals only fifteen altera- 
tions, as against 110 in The Maltese Cat (1895), and 125 in 
They (1904). Other tales in this group have been more rigorously 
revised—A Conference of the Powers,’ for example, has been 
changed in eighty-three places—but nowhere is there such 
wholesale rewriting as Mr. Kipling’s denunciation of the un- 
authorized edition would lead one to expect. The most impor- 
tant change I have discovered in this group is the cancellation 
of a passage 275 words in length, descriptive of a false alarm 
in camp, immediately preceding the last sentence of The 
Courting of Dinah Shadd.® The brief final paragraph of 
Krishna Mulvaney has also been cancelled; it is worth quoting 
because it contains the last public appearance known to me of 
a phrase which its author had overworked in the tales of his 
Indian period: 





“There is no further space to record the digging up of the spoils, or the 
triumphant visit of the three to Dearsley, who feared for his life, but was most 
royally treated instead and under that influence told how the palanquin had 
come into his possession. But that is another story.” 


The alterations, in short, in this early group of tales do not 
differ materially, either in nature or in number, from those in 


* The controversy ran through several numbers of the London Athenaeum 
during the last three months of 1890, the letter from which the quotation is 
taken appearing in the issue of Nov. 8, and The Three Captains in that of Dec. 6. 
The whole dispute was reviewed by James Westfall Thompson in the Nation 
(N. Y.), Feb. 8, 1912. 

* Harper's Weekly, June 7 and 14, 1890. 

7 First pub. in Macmillan’s Magazine. I have used the text as reprinted 
in the Living Age, Jan. 4, 1890. 

8 Harper's Weekly, May 31, 1890. 

* Ibid., March 1 and 8, 1890. 
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his latest volume, A Diversity of Creatures, wherein we find 
forty-six changes in The Edge of the Evening,’ forty-four in The 
Dog Hervey," twenty-six in Mary Postgate,” and thirty-six in 
The Vortex,“ these last including the excision of two passages, 
one of forty-nine and the other of eighty-four words. 

When we inquire into the nature of these numerous changes 
and corrections, we find that they may be roughly classified 
under two heads: structural and stylistic, the latter group 
admitting of several subdivisions. 

Ordinarily the texture of Mr. Kipling’s work is too firmly 
wrought to require or permit extensive structural changes in the 
process of revision. I have, however, found two cases of 
changes in detail large enough to be fairly classed under this 
head. The first of these is in The Brushwood Boy, a story 
which has been altered in more than ninety places, the altera- 
tions including the excision of about 750 words. Nearly half 
of these words (about 320 in all) have been cut from the passage 
which tells of Georgie Cottar’s school-days, where the omis- 
sions produce a marked shift in emphasis and effect: 


“Ten years at an English public school do not encourage dreaming. 
Georgie got [won] his growth and chest measurement, and a few other things 
which did not appear in the bills, under a system of compulsory cricket, foot-ball, 
and paper-chases, from four to five days a week, which provided for three lawful 
cuts of a ground-ash if any boy absented himself from these entertainments 
without medical certificate or master’s written excuse. From the child of eight, 
timid and shrinking, consoled by the sick-house matron as he wept for his mother, 
Georgie shot up into a hard-muscled, pugnacious little ten-year-old bully of the 
preparatory school, and was transplanted to the world of three hundred boys in the big 
dormitories below the hill, where the cheek so brazen and effective among juniors had 
to be turned to the smiter many times a day. There he became a rumple-collared, 
dusty-hatted fag of the Lower Third, and a light half-back at Little Side foot- 
ball; was pushed and prodded through the slack back-waters of the Lower 
Fourth, where ail the raffle of a school generally accumulates; won his ‘second 
fifteen’ cap at foot-ball, enjoyed the dignity of a study with two companions 
in it, and began to look forward to office as a sub-prefect. Af this crisis he was 
exhorted to work by the head-master, who saw in him the makings of a good man. So 
he worked slowly and systematically, and in due course sat at the prefects’ table 
with the right to carry a cane, and, under restrictions, to use it. At last he blos- 
somed into full glory as head of the school, ex-officio captain of the games; head 


1” Metropolitan, Dec., 1913. 
" Century, April, 1914; vol. 87, p. 813. 

12 Tbid., Sept., 1915; vol. 90, p. 641. 

8 Scribner's, August, 1914; vol. 56, p. 137. 
4 Century, Dec., 1895; vol. 29, p. 265. 
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of his house, where he and his lieutenants preserved discipline and decency 
among seventy boys from twelve to seventeen; general arbiter in the quarrels 
that spring up among the touchy Sixth—gquarrels which on no account the vulgar 
must hear discussed—and intimate friend and ally of the Head himself. He hada 
study of his own, where the black-and-gold ‘first fifteen’ cap hung on a bracket above 
the line of hurdle, long-jump, and half-mile cups that he picked up year after year 
at the yearly sports; he used real razors, which the fags stropped with reverence; 
and outside his door were laid the black-and-yellow maich goal-posts carried down 
in state to the field when the school tried conclusions with other teams. When he 
stepped forth in the black jersey, white knickers, and black stockings of the 
First Fifteen, the new match-ball under his arm, and his old and frayed cap at 
the back of his head, the small fry of the lower forms stood apart and wor- 
shipped, and the ‘new caps’ of the team talked to him ostentatiously, that the 
world might see. And so, in summer, when he came back to the pavilion after 
a slow but eminently safe game, it mattered not whether he had made nothing, 
or, as once happened, a hundred and three, the school shouted just the same, 
and women-folk who had come to look at the match looked at Cottar—Cottar, 
major; ‘that’s Cottar!’"—and the day-boys felt that though home and mother were 
pleasant, it were better to live life joyously and whole, a full-blooded boarder in 
Cottar’s house. Above all, he was responsible for that thing called the tone of 
the school, and few realise with what passionate devotion a certain type of 
boy throws himself into this work. Home was a far-away country, full of 
ponies, and fishing and shooting, and men-visitors who interfered with one’s 
plans; but school was the real world, where things of vital importance happened, 
and crises arose that must be dealt with promptly and quietly. Not for 
nothing was it written, ‘Let the Consuls look to it that the Republic takes no 
harm,’ and Georgie was glad to be back in authority when the holidays ended. 
Behind him, but not too near, was the wise and temperate Head, now suggest- 
ing the wisdom of the serpent, now counseling the mildness of the dove; leading 
him on to see, more by half-hints than by any direct word, how boys and men 
are all of a piece, and how he who can handle the one will assuredly in time con- 
trol the other. On the other side—Georgie did not realize this till later—was the 
wiry drill-sergeant, contemptuously aware of all the tricks of ten generations of 
boys, who ruled the gymnasium through the long winter evenings when the squads 
were at work. There, among the rattle of the single-sticks, the click of the foils, the 
jar of the spring-bayonet sent home on the plastron, and the incessant ‘bat-bat’ of the 
gloves, little Schofield would cool off on the vaulting-horse, and explain to the head 
of the school by what mysterious ways the worth of a boy could be gaged between 
half-shut eyelids.® ' 


As here portrayed, Georgie is at first too much a little bully, 
and later too much a super-youth, too wholly an Admirable 
Crichton, to be altogether likable. The omissions remove a 
jarring impression and reduce him to human proportions. 


% Here, and in subsequent quotations, italics represent matter which was 
cancelled on revision; words in brackets, following italicized matter, indicate 
substitutions; other bracketed matter has been added on revision. 
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Incidentally it may be noted that Mr. Kipling did not throw 
away the cancelled material; it contains the germ of Stalky & Co. 

The second case of alteration in structural detail is found 
in “‘Bread upon the Waters.’® Here the entire incident of 
sending over another man to aid McPhee after he had boarded 
the derelict Grotkau was added on revision. Evidently Mr. 
Kipling decided on further thought that the labor of getting 
two hawsers aboard and making them fast, to say nothing of 
trying to steer the derelict afterwards, was more than McPhee 
could have managed alone. Three brief inserts, amounting 
in all to about 250 words, provide him with the help he needed. 

Structural changes, then, are rare and relatively unimpor- 
tant; stylistic changes, on the other hand, are very numerous. 
For purposes of illustration these may be roughly subdivided 
into two groups: (1) the elimination of unnecessary or jarring 
expressions, (2) the heightening of effect by the substitution of 
graphic words or phrases for vague ones. 

Cuttings are most numerous in transitional or expository 
passages. Two examples of the omission of irrelevant or un- 
necessary detail may be enough to quote—the first from The 
Tomb of his Ancestors, the second from “Bread upon the 
Waters”’: 


“They (the Bhils) would follow up a wounded tiger as unconcernedly as 
though it were a sparrow with a broken wing; and this through a country full of 
caves and rifts and pits, where a wild beast could hold a dozen men at his mercy. 
They had their own methods of smoking out a tigress with her cubs, and would shout 
and laugh while the furious beast charged home on the rifles. Now and then 
some little man was brought to barracks with his head smashed in or his ribs 
torn away; but his companions never learned caution; they contented them- 
selves with settling the tiger.”’ 

“A female servant came in and waited, and I nearly fell off my chair, because 
there is not work for two pair of hands in that house, and, if there were, McPhee 
could not afford a servant; and [though] Mrs. McPhee had told me time and 
again that she would thank no one to do her housework while she had her 
health.” 


In many instances the cancelled passages are not only un- 
necessary, but are out of harmony with the tone of the context. 
We have already seen one example of this in the quotation from 
The Brushwood Boy. Two other brief illustrations from the 


1% McClure’s, Dec., 1896; vol. 8, p. 140. 
17 McClure’s, Dec., 1897; vol. 10, p. 99, 
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prose are these, the first from The Brushwood Boy again (the 
summary of Georgie’s frontier campaign), the second from 
William the Conqueror :'® 

“Net result, his captaincy and a brevet majority, coupled with the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order, which is vulgarly called the ‘Don’t Stay On,’ inasmuch 
as tt is supposed to block the way permanently to the Victoria Cross.” 

“A child escaped from the care of Mrs. Jim and, running like a rabbit, 
clung to Scott’s boot, William pursuing with long, easy strides that gave the lie 
to the saying that ‘women and cows should never run.’ ” 


A similar instance may be noted in The Rhyme of the Three 
Sealers, in the magazine text of which'® Tom Hall’s mocking 
promise to Reuben Paine, “I’ll be good to your widows, Rube, 
as many as I shall find,”’ is followed by a couplet which descends 
to particulars: 


“For one you have left at Kennebunk and one on Vitu beach, 
And a yellow girl at Tomiok’; but I’ll be good to each.” 


Alterations for the heightening of effect are of various sorts. 
Sometimes a more accurate word is used. Thus, in the descrip- 
tion of Miss Florence’s house in They,*° the walls “that closed 
the lawn on the fourth side”’ were at first said to embrace it—an 
obviously inexact use of the word. Again, in The Vortex, 
Lingnam’s threat to Mrs. Bellamy to “drive upstairs and—kill 
you!” read originally, “climb upstairs and Crippen you”’—a 
reference to a notorious murder-case familiar to every reader in 
the early months of 1914 but long since forgotten. And in 
McAndrew’s Hymn* the reference to steam-pressure—‘‘An’ 
here, our workin’ gauges give one hunder’ twenty-five’—has 
been progressively corrected to “‘fifty-five”’ in The Seven Seas and 
to “‘sixty-five” in the Inclusive Verse. 

Frequently the change is to a more graphic word or phrase. 
In An Habitation Enforced* the descriptive phrase in “ ‘No 
roads, no nothing!’ said Sophie, her skirt caught by briers” 
becomes “her short skirt hooked by briers;” in The Vortex,‘‘the 
night’s new rose-buds”’ is altered to ‘‘the night’s expectant 


18 Ladies’ Home Journal, Dec., 1895 and Jan., 1896. 
1 Pall Mall Budget, Dec. 14, 1893. 

30 Scribner's, August, 1904; vol. 36, p. 129. 

31 Scribner’s, Dec., 1894; vol. 51, p. 265. 

22 Century, August, 1905; vol. 70, p. 617. 
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rose-buds”’; in The Old Issue,* a striking phrase from Isaiah— 
“He shall peep and mutter’’—is substituted for “he shall heed 
our whispers.”” In The Coastwise Lights,* ‘“To each and all our 
equal lamp at peril of the sea’”’ was originally ‘“To each and all 
our equal lamp in equal jeopardy.”” McAndrew’s “temptation 
past the show o’ speech, unnameable an’ new,” has been changed 
from ‘‘temptation never guessed before.’”’ The line in The 
Merchantmen,® ‘“‘There danced the deep to windward Blue- 
empty ’neath the sun,” has been altered from “there rolled the 
deep.” The firststanza of the same poem, which now develops 
a single picture, originally broke in two in the middle, thus: 


King Solomon drew merchantmen 
Because of his desire 

For peacocks, apes, and ivory, 
From Tarshish unto Tyre: 

And Drake, he sacked La Guayra, 
So stout of heart was he; 

But we be only sailormen 
That use upon the sea. 


Some of Mr. Kipling’s happiest expressions have come as 
after-thoughts. The “earnest-eyed hound of engaging manners 
and no engagements” in An Habitation Enforced was first 
described as merely “‘of fascinating manners and no engage- 
ments.’ Zigler’s remark, in The Edge of the Evening, that 
“George [the Third] is the only king I play” has replaced ‘‘the 
only king I’m up on.” The “‘scalesome, flailsome tail’’ of the 
Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake in The Elephant’s Child® was 
an after-thought; it was at first nothing but a “hard, hard tail.” 
Best afterthought of all was the blessed word “schloop” in the 
same story. Where we are now told that the Elephant’s Child 
“schlooped up a schloop of mud . . . . [which] made a cool 
schloopy-sloshy mud-cap all trickly behind his ears,” we find 
that the Tidy Pachyderm originally did a much less thrilling 
feat and “scooped up a lump of mud .. . . [which] made a 
cool mudcap,”’ etc. 


%3 McClure’s, Nov., 1899; vol. 14, p.80, under title The King. Cf. 
Isaiah, VIII, 19. 

% English Illustrated Magazine, May, 1893; vol. 10, p. 533. 

% McClure’s, July, 1893; vol. 1, p. 163. 

* Ladies’ Home Journal, April, 1900. 
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As a last illustration of the way in which loving and pains- 
taking revision has heightened effect by the elimination of 
unnecessary details and the addition of new material, I quote 
a brief passage from one of the most perfect of all Mr. Kipling’s 
stories—They*’: 

“The little brushing kiss fell in the center of my palm—as a gift on which 
the fingers were, once, expected to close: as the all faithful half-reproachful 
signal of [from] a waiting child not used to neglect even when grown-ups were 
busiest—a fragment of the [an] old mute secret code devised very long ago. 

“Then I knew. And it was as though I had known from the first day 
when I looked across the lawn at the high window. I knew and I was content. 

“T heard the door shut. The woman turned to me in silence, [and I felt 
that she knew.] 

“What time passed after this I cannot say [tell]. I was roused by the fall 
of a log, and mechanically [rose to] put it back. Jt was a curiously mottled 
piece of birch, the layers of bark grilled by the heat. Then I returned to my place 
in the chair very close to the screen. 

“ ‘Now you understand,’ she whispered, across the [packed] shadows. 

“ *Ves, [I understand—now]. Thank you.’ ” 


All the changes discussed thus far are manifestly the work of 
Mr. Kipling himself. In a few of his earlier stories, however, 
we note variations in the magazine texts which look as though 
they were due to the timidity or prudishness of editors who had 
been dismayed by the vigor of their contributor’s unchastened 
vocabulary. Everyone knows how a magazine editor compelled 
the young Kipling to arrange temporarily a happy ending to 
The Light that Failed. The alterations I refer to now, however, 
are verbal, not structural. Leaving out of account doubtful 
cases, such as the representation of “hell” or “damn” by a 
dash, it may suffice, or more than suffice, to cite three examples, 
two from ‘‘Bread upon the Waters,”’ and one from The Record of 
Badalia Herodsfoot.* In the first-named tale, McPhee’s 
numerous references to the Grotkau as “the Hoor of Babylon” 
do not appear in the magazine version; neither does the feminine 
word in his description of the same boat as ‘‘a flat-bottomed, 
pigeon-breasted, under-engined, bull-nosed bitch of a five thou- 
sand ton freighter, that would neither steer, nor steam, nor stop 
when ye asked her.” As printed in McClure’s the word was 
“barge.” The example from Badalia Herodsfoot is obviously 


37 See note 15. 
% Harper's Weekly, Nov. 15 and 22, 1890. 
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the result of editorial interference: the phrase at the very 
end of the story is made to read “‘the wail of the dying woman 
who could not die,” instead of ‘‘dying prostitute” as it stands 
in the authorized editions. 

In this paper I have dealt only with textual changes for 
which there is an obvious explanation. Some are less easy to 
understand; for instance, the shift of the name of the village 
pub. in Mary Postgate from ‘“‘White Hart” to “Royal Oak”— 
unless the shift be due to the Pickwickian associations of the 
former name.*® Moreover, I have, except in one reference to 
McAndrew’s Hymn, spoken as if there were only one authorized 
edition of the stories and poems. Asa matter of fact, there are 
several,*® and the text has apparently been separately revised 
for each one. Two final illustrations will give a hint of what 
this means. The verb in the first line of The Coastwise Lights— 
“Our brows are bound with spindrift, and the weed is on our 
knees’’—is “bound” in the magazine text (1893), in the Collected 
Verse of 1907, and in the Inclusive Verse of 1919, but in The 
Seven Seas (1896), it is “wreathed.”” In Many Inventions 
(1893) the fourth stanza of the poem To the True Romance 
reads thus: 


“Who holds by Thee hath Heaven in fee 
To gild his dross thereby, 

And knowledge sure that he endure 
A child until he die; 


29 Since this was written, I have discovered that there is a “White Hart” 
pub. in Burwash village, Mr. Kipling’s Sussex home. He may have changed 
the name lest the story should be localized there. 


*® There are three authorized editions of the complete works in this country: 
the ordinary trade edition published by Doubleday; the Outward Bound sub- 
scription edition published by Scribner; and the limited Seven Seas edition 
issued by Doubleday seven or eight years ago. Besides these, which include the 
separate volumes of the poems, there are two other authorized editions of the 
poems—the Collected Verse of 1907, and the Inclusive Verse of 1919. Neither 
of these latter volumes contains aii Mr. Kipling’s verse. The three editions 
of the collected works differ in the contents and arrangement of the volumes, 
as well as in inclusions and omissions: e.g., the story of Adam Strickland’s child- 
hood, The Son of his Father, is not included in any volume of the trade edition, 
but is in the Outward Bound. Moreover, there are variations between the 
English editions and the American. 
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For to make plain that man’s disdain 
Is but new Beauty’s birth, 

For to possess in loneliness 
The joy of all the earth.” 


In The Seven Seas the punctuation is slightly altered, but 
the wording is the same. In the Collected Verse, however, the 
last word of the seventh line is changed to “‘merriness’”’—one of 
the very few examples I have noted of a manifest change for the 
worse in Mr. Kipling’s revisions. In the Inclusive Verse it is 
again changed, this time to “‘singleness’”—an improvement over 
the second thought, though not over the first. 

At the present time no bibliography making even a pretense 
of completeness exists of even the authorized editions of Mr. 
Kipling’s works and of his contributions to the magazines and 
newspapers of four continents.*! When the bibliographers have 
dealt with the authorized editions, there will still remain the 
innumerable pirated editions; after these have been disposed of, 
some future editor is going to have a stupendous job of work in 
the collation of the texts. 

J. De LANcEyY FERGUSON 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


* Mrs. Luther S. Livingston of the Widener Memorial Library is now at 
work upon such a bibliography. 
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ETYMOLOGISCHES WORTERBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN 
SPRACHE von Friedrich Kluge, Professor an der Uni- 
versitit Freiburg, Br. Neunte durchgesehene Ausgabe. 
Berlin und Leipzig 1921. Vereinigung wissenschaftlicher 
Verleger. 


In Kluge’s etymological dictionary of the German language 
which is now before us in its 9th edition we welcome an old 
and trusted friend who for forty years has proved a safe and 
reliable guide to a proper consideration of the manifold problems 
German word history presents to the student. There are 
those to whom Kluge is not progressive enough and they 
grumble at not finding in his book reference to views they would 
think worthy of notice. It has to be admitted the distinguished 
author is inclined to be somewhat of a conservative; still, the 
intelligent watcher of his work through its subsequent editions 
cannot say he has not tried to keep abreast of the times and 
profit by the good contemporary research had to offer him. 
If there are things that have escaped him, that shortcoming can 
readily be excused by the fact he adverts to in the preface (page 
VII), namely, that “die Facharbeit, auf der sich das vorliegende 
Buch aufbaut, schier uniibersehbar und unerschipflich geworden 
ist. And we must not overlook another important fact, that 
a cruel fate has deprived him of his eye sight so that what 
would be hard for a scholar not handicapped that way becomes 
increasingly difficult for him who has to rely on the eyes of 
others willing to see for him and report their findings. Indeed 
so great are the obstacles put in his way of getting a compre- 
hensive view of his field of endeavor that I fairly marvel at 
what he has accomplished, blind as he is. Aber, he gratefully 
admits on page X of the preface, die eigene Arbeit des Verfassers 
hitte doch nicht geniigt, das Werk iiberall auf die Hohe zu bringen 
und das Buch zu einem brauchbaren Berater in wortgeschichtlichen 
Fragen su gestalten. Seit vielen Jahren haben Freunde des Buches 
aus threm Fachbereiche heraus Hilfe geleistet durch offentliche 
Bes prechungen sowie durch persénliche Mitteilungen. Through 
the aid of these friends, the author says, also the 9th edition 
has gained in value, though for practical reasons he had to keep 
revisions and alterations within strict limits. In fact, a hasty 
glance at the book would hardly reveal any other change but 
that its bulk has been increased by four pages. It is only on 
closer examination we discover the revising hand of the author 
and it may not be amiss to follow him step by step. The first 
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change I notice is on page 3 where s. v. Abenteuer the 8 lines of 
the previous edition are cut down to three. On the same page 
after abhold two lines dealing with ablang ‘oblongus’ are cut out 
and before abhold eight lines concerning Abhang are inserted. 

On page 5 s.v. acht the reference to acht Tage (2 lines) is 
omitted and an addition of 6 lines dealing with the dual oktéu 
is made. On page 6 s.v.+Adebar the reference to Suolahti is 
omitted and the conjecture is introduced that the basic form 
may be é6d-obéro, connected with OHG. obasa ‘Dach.’ On page 
8 s.v. Ahle the reference to Frisius-Alberus-Maaler (3 lines) is 
dropped to make room for a reference to Schlutter’s article 
(JEGPh 1919 No. 3) on the phonology of the Old English 
word.' On page 26 after aufgerdumt a new article on aufheben 
(10 lines) is introduced. On page 32 Bagger of the 8th edition 
(6 lines) is discarded in favor of baggerer (13 lines including 
what is said s.v. on Bagger. After Bahn a new article on 
Bahnsteig (6 lines) is inserted. The article on Bahre is cut 
down from 20 to 7 lines. On page 38 after Barett three lines 
dealing with barfuss are inserted. On page 49 besenrein (2 
lines) of the 8th edition is dropped in favor Besen?= Magd (4 
lines). betonen ‘akzentuiren’ (5 lines) is discarded to make 
room for Beting ‘bitts’ (6 lines); betuchen, betucht ‘verdutzt’ (3 
lines) has been dropped. On page 95 after Dorn a new article 
on Dorndreher (4 lines) is introduced. On page 96 s.v. Dotter 
the wrong statement made in all the previous editions, viz, 
that dydring is the Old English term for it is at last corrected 
and dydrin(on record only once in the Leechdoms) is substituted. 
On page 109 after Eisenbahn a new article of 6 lines on Eisvogel 
is inserted. On page 116 after Freignis 5 lines dealing with 
Eremit are cut out. After erfahren a new article on Ergebnis 
(8 lines) is introduced. On page 120 after ewig two lines 
dealing with Exempel are inserted. On page 147 the article on 
freien of 16 lines is reduced to 9 lines. After Freischiitz 3 lines 
on freislich are inserted. After fremd a new article on Fremd- 
wort (8 lines) is introduced. On page 159 after Gaudieb 7 lines 
dealing with Gaufe ‘Hohlung der Hand’ are inserted. On 
page 160 after Gauner a new article on Gaupe ‘Dachluke’ (4 

1 The substance of this article I had already published in 1916 (see Anglia 
40, 352 ff.) and it was not preempted by what W. A. Craigie had to say “On 
the etymology of AWL” in the Transactions of the Philological Society 1905- 
1906, as a critical observer in Holland, who wrote me on the subject under date 
of October 25, 1922, is inclined to think. Because there may be others laboring 
under the same error, I take occasion to draw particular attention to the 
fact that as early as 1903 (see Anglia 26, NF. 14, 305) I had pointed out 
the utter futility of connecting OF el ‘subula’ with 4wel ‘fuscinula.’ And I 
am free to say that it is neither to the credit of certain prominent German 
scholars interested in Old English nor to that of the editors of the NED that 
the recognition of this fact is as backward as it evidently is, in spite of my own 
and Craigie’s efforts in its behalf. 
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lines) is introduced. On page 160 s.v. ge- the term “prokliti- 
sches Prifix” is discarded in favor of unbetonte Vorsilbe, but this 
Germanizing process stops short at Nominalkom position ibid. 
S.v. geben the remark on the Indo-germanic root dé is dropped. 
On page 161 at the end of the article on Geburt there is added 
the reference to OlIr. brith ‘birth’ (2 lines). On page 162 after 
Gefdss two lines on gefeit are inserted. After Gegenstand there 
is insertion of gegeniiber (4 lines). On page 171 s.v. Gicht the 
wrong connection with OE. gihda=gicda ‘itching’. is at last 
given up and Lessiaks explanation approved of by me is, if 
not accepted, at least adverted to. One line of the article 
as printed in the 8th edition is dropped. On page 181 sub v. 
Grossmutter the last two lines on Grossmama and Grosspapa are 
dropped. After Grund there is insertion of 9 lines on Griindon- 
nerstag. On page 182 after grunzen a new article on Gruppe (7 
lines) is exhibited. On page 184 s.v. Habergeiss one line is 
added to refer to my article on the word in ZfdW. 14,154. 
On page 189 s.v. Hand the words “‘Verwandtschaft mit rpibxovra. 
(lat. triginta), wenn vorgerm. kont- urspr. Zehnheit bedeutet 
haben kénnte” are substituted for “Verwandtschaft mit got. 
hund ‘hundert,’ das auch urspr. Zehnheit bedeutet hat (vgl. 
Faust eigtl. Fiinfheit?)” On page 190 Handmehr (5 lines) 
is inserted after Handhabe. S.v. Handschuh the bracketed 
words ‘“‘mhd. hentschuoh, nhd. dial. Hindschig deutet aut den 
ahd. Gen. hents’’ are dropped. On page 200 two lines about 
Helfenbein are dropped after helfen. On page 201 the article 
on Hengst of 18 lines is reduced to 13 lines. On page 202 the 7 
lines on Henne are cut down to 5 lines. S.v. Herling the 
former connection with ferd is given up in favor of Fischer’s 
opinion that it stands for original Hertling. On page 213 the 
article on Hundert of 38 lines is cut down to 31. Simplex is 
replaced by einfaches Zahlwort. The wording of the passage 
‘“‘W dhrend—Grosshandel is so changed as to bring it in accord 
with the change noted sub Hand relative to knt (kont) meaning 
‘Zehnheit’ for which here ‘Zehner’ is put. S.v. hunzen the four 
lines are reduced to one containing a mere reference to verhunzen. 
On page 216 one line is inserted containing the reference of 
Insasse to Inste. Just so s.v. [sop three lines are cut down to 
one referring the word to Ysop. After Jsop four lines on 
+itst are inserted. On page 219 after Jot four lines on’ Journal 
are cut out. After Junker three lines on Junggeselle are in- 
serted. On page 220s.v. kacken the Old German term driszen 
of the 8th is changed to driessen. Why? On page 240 s.v. 
Kitsch the interpretation of the 8th edition connecting the word 
with Ketsch ‘Kerngehiuse des Obstes’ (4 lines) is given up in 
favor of the opinion that a refashioning of English sketch 
‘nicht verkaufbare Skizze’ is at the root of it (9 lines). On 
page 241 s.v. Klabautermann the last reference to Literaturbl. 
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27,400 is dropped and 6 lines added containing a reference to 
Latin legends about St. Phocas the patron saint of seamen and 
shipping whom Kluge tries to connect with OE. puca through 
a putative Gothic pa@ka (péka) on page 182 of his Deutsche 
Sprachgeschichte. On page 244 s.v. Klette the last statement 
to the effect that “afrz. gleton, gletteron, mfirz glouteron are from 
the German is cut oat as is also the reference to the following 
Klettern. On page 250 the 7 lines of the article on Knorpel are 
increased to 8 and the wording of the article is materially 
changed. Of especial importance is the remark that “anklin- 
gend und wohl auch verwandt ist mlat. (8. Jahrh.) grursapa 
‘cartilago.’ I have dealt with the word in the American Journal 
of Philology XVII, 84 and Anglia XIX, 104, and Steinmeyer 
in his foot note on Ahd. Gl. IV. 123™ refers to these articles. I 
shall take occasion to discuss the word again because Lindsay 
in his new edition of the Corpus Glossary (C 186) acts as 
though the word had never been under discussion and Sweet’s 
idea of it had never been challenged, though in the Anglo- 
Saxon index he does not dare to accept Sweet’s explanation of 
the alleged OE grund-sopa ‘ground soap’ (a plant). On page 
254 s.v. kénnen the last four lines are cut down to two so as to 
read “‘die idg. Wz. gen-n erscheint auch in lit. zinaii (zinodti) 
‘kennen, erkennen, einsehen.’’ After kénnen five lines concerning 
Konsul are dropped. After Kontor 8 lines dealing with Képer 
are inserted. On page 258 the heading of the article is changed 
from Krakeel to Krakeelen and consequently krekelen substi- 
tuted for Krakeel in the body of the article. The last 5 lines 
are changed so as to bring the word back to a term current in 
the Netherlands and in Low German in general expressive of 
cackle, originally meaning “wie Krdhen kehlen d. h. schreien.”’ 
On page 258 s.v. Kralle the last reference to a putative Gothic 
*kraslian is dropped. S. v. Kram the reference at the end of the 
article to xapaua ‘Wagenzelt’ is so changed as to read vergleiche 
instead of Schrader vergleicht. On page 296 s.v. Kuss from 
line 6 on the wording of the article is so changed as to connect 
the word with OSax, queddian=ON. kvedja ‘to greet’ and 
Gothic gviban ‘to speak.’ On page 271 there are 8 lines on 
Ladenschwengel inserted after Ladenhiiter. S.v. Lahn 1 line of 
reference to Norse lemja ‘lahmen, untauglich machen’ is 
omitted. On page 280 after /ehnen an article of 4 lines about 
Lehnwort is put in. On page 280 after Lid 7 lines on+Lidlohn 
are inserted. S.v. lieb the original 29 lines are cut down to 13 
and Liebe (4 lines) is introduced. On page 290 after Lohn there 
are 6 lines for Léhnung inserted. S.v. los the original 17 lines 
are cut down to 14. On page 305 s.v. Meineid the last sentence 
containing the reference to Latin mentiri is dropped. On page 
312 after mitunter a new article on Mob (5 lines) is introduced. 
On page 314 after Mond there is insertion of Mondkald (5 lines). 
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On page 319 after Mut 9 lines on muten and 4 lines on mutmassen 
are put in. On page 324 at the end of the article on Neffe 4 
lines are added setting forth the meaning of Indogermanic 
népét ‘unprotected,’ “without a guardian (potis).” On page 
326 four lines on Neuntéter are inserted after Newnauge. On 
page 329 Norde (8 lines) is put in after Nord and 8 lines on 
Nordlicht. On page 332 the article on Oheim is materially 
changed and brought back to Germanic au (awo-)-haimaz 
“der das Heim des Grossvaters besitzende oder erbende oder 
da lebende Mutterbruder (Tacitus Germania 20)”. On page 
334 s.v. Ostern the wrong reference to a non-existing OE 
éarinian ‘strahlen’ is at last discarded. On page 341 the 
article on Pfarre is materially changed so that connection with 
Gothic *parra= Spanish parra: ME parren rejected in the 8th 
edition is now accepted and referred to Pferch. That this view is 
correct I have recently shown in Anglia pointing out the very 
probable existence of an OE parre (sél parrd ‘repagulum,’ 
WW106’). On page 347 after Pilz there is insertion of pimpeln 
(4 lines). On page 348 after plankeln 3 lines on plantschen and 
plaitschern are inserted. On page 350 14 lines about Polterabend 
are put in after Polster. On page 354 1 line on piirschen is 
inserted after Puppe. On page 357 OE pwiril is added to ON. 
pvara ‘Quirl,’ but no mention is made of OE pweran ‘to churn’ = 
OHG dwéran. I take this occasion to correct the perfectly un- 
warranted statement in the Ist volume of Hoops’ Reallexikon 
des germ. Altertums on page 384b s.v. Butter, at the end of §1, 
according to which there is an OE cernan ‘agitare butirum.’ 
The OE term for that is, as I have said, bweran, gebweran and 
that which is produced by this Jweran is called butergebweor 
WW.98*). On page 358 the last four lines of the article on 
Rddelsfiihrer are dropped and eleven lines are substituted, being 
an elucidation of the word from die dliere Chronik des Fretherrn 
von Hoheneck zum Jahre 1525. On page 364 the last sentence 
of the article on Recke referring to elend is dropped and in its 
stead 6 lines are put in dealing with the important statement 
that vulgar Latin waracionem is at the base of OFr. gargon and 
the Latin word itself is a loan from Germanic as is evident 
from the proper name Waracio (9th century). I consider this 
etymology one of the most convincing ever put forward by 
the distinguished author and wish to draw especial attention to 
it. On page 376 after Runks a new article on Runs ‘Flussbett’ 
(4 lines) is introduced. On page 390 Schlittschuh treated in the 
8th edition under Schlitten is now dealt with in an article of 
its own, the original five lines being increased to eight. The 
reference to MHG schriteschuoh ‘Fliegschuh’ is discarded and 
in its place OE Scridefinna=Procopius’ ExpiBigivoi are adduced 
as proof of oldest evidence of skating. Schlittschuh as sub- 
stitute for original Schrittschuh is said to make its first liter- 
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ary appearance in 1669. I can see no good reason why com- 
parison with MHG schriteschuoh ‘Fliegschuh’ should have 
been dropped. If I mistake not, the MHG word refers to the 
talaria of Mercury and this god’s ‘flying’ through the air was 
evidently conceived by the German mind as a ‘gliding’ through 
space. That a ‘glider’ may be conceived as a ‘flier’ is shown 
by the OE name for kite, glida, which surely belongs to glidan 
‘glide,’ and that the original idea of scridan was that of a 
gliding motion rather than a striding, of that we have suf- 
ficient evidence in Old English. Just so Old Norse skrtda 
means gliding as well as creeping as Kluge points out s.v. 
schreiten. The idea underlying the Germanic root skrip 
(skrid) I would therefore rather put down as that of a gliding 
than of a slow movement such as Kluge assumes s.v. schretten. 

On page 414 after Schwalch three lines on schwalken ‘damp- 
fen, rauchen’ are inserted. On page 415 after Schwefel there is a 
new article of 6 lines on Schwegel where reference to OE suegi- 
horn (Corpus Glossary S58) ought not to be omitted. On 
page 421 Siegel seven lines about Siel ‘Schleuse’ are put in. 
On page 441 s.v. Stiefel the untenable statement that it is 
based on Latin aestivale ‘ein aus leichtem Leder bestehender 
Sommerschuh’ is at last discarded in favor of the much more 
reasonable one that “its origin is a mooted point” and Meyer- 
Liibke’s No. 8264 is referred to. On page 440 after Stdren- 
fried we find insertion of 9 lines about Storger, On page 441 
the article on Sirafe is materially changed. It is said now the 
word appears first about 1200 as stréfe “Tadel, Verweis;’ 
strafen tadelen, schelten’ is compared with OFris, straffia and 
connection with OE prdfian ‘schelten’ is declared doubtful. I 
may have to say something on that head lateron. On page 445 
sub v. streben the statement that OHG sérébén is accidentally 
not recorded is now given up, quite properly, as there is evidence 
enough for it. On page 453 the article on Taufe is cut down 
from 31 lines to 22 and its wording changed to make it conform 
with the view that it is one of those religious terms that about 
400 became known in Germany with the spread of Gothic— 
Arian christianity. Latin baptizare is said to have no exact 
correspondence in Germanic. The OE term is given as fulwian; 
MLG kerstenen is said to be source of ON. kristina and Beitr. 
35, 131 and 43,421 is referred to. I expect to deal with the 
subject more fully at some other time. Here it suffices to draw 
attention to Rushw. Matthew 3, 11 ic eowic depu t dyppe 
uettre; ibid. 3, 13 petite he were depid and ibid. 3, 14 Ic sceal 
fram pe beon t wesa deped t fullwihted. See the NED s.v.+ 
depe| =OFris. dépa, OS. dépian, Dutch doopen, LG. dipen, OHG 
toufen touffan]. On page 545 at the end of the article on 
tausend the reference to Grosshundert is changed to Kluge, 
Urgerman. Seite 267. On page 455 s.v. Tenne comparison 
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with OE oden is given up, also the view that the original meaning 
is ‘bretterner Fussboden and there is connection with Lith. 
déne ‘Deckbretter des Kahns.’ In its place connection with 
tanzen is said to be possible. On page 458 the article about 
Tonne is changed so as to give up the view that after’600 it 
entered OHigh German and consequently its # could not be 
mutated toz. Now emphasis is laid on its coming into German 
in the MHG period (14th century) from Low German. Its 
home is said to be Northern France where it first turns up in 
MLat. tunna about 600 and there is no knowing whether it is 
Germanic or Gallo-Celtic. S.v. Topf at the end of the article 
there is added the reference to Gétze, Wege des Geistes in der 
deutschen Sprache for Tépfer. On page 469 s.v. Unschlitt the 
wrong reference to a non-existing OE wunslit (rectius unsilt ‘not 
salted’) is at last discarded. On page 476 after verschlagen 6 lines 
on Verschleiss are inserted. On page 475 s.v. Vielliebchen the re- 
mark is omitted as to English philipena and French philipina 
being adaptation of German Vielliebchen. In its place the sug- 
gestion is advanced that the home of the word is to be found on 
the Middle Rhine stretch as far as Lorraine. Luxembourg 
Philippchen is said to point to refashioning of English valentine 
and in France the English word is supposed to have changed its 
meaning. I may mention here that the English term I have 
heard used for Vielliebchen is philopena or philopena. On 
page 480 the article on Waldmeister is enlarged from four to 
nine lines. The last line of the original article containing the 
statement that the plant was used for various medicinal 
purposes is now dropped to give place to a setting forth of 
Schéffler’s view (Zur mittengl. Medizinliteratur S. 67-73) 
according to which the German word is fashioning of herba 
Walteri magisiri that is to say the herb of the (Southern 
French) physician Walter (Agilon) (13th century). Kluge 
prints as the corresponding ME. term herb Wanter and OFr. 
erbe water. The latter no doubt stands for (h)erbe Wauter 
and I wonder if Kluge’s ME. Wanter is not misprint for Wauter, 
too. On page 481 s.v. Walze at the end of the article in brackets 
it is added that frnhd. walen ist urverwandt mit lat. volvo. Page 
484 at the end of the article on Watte an addition is made as 
to the source of the word being Arabic batn ‘Zeugfutter.’ After 
weben' an article on weben® ‘sich bewegen’ is added (9 lines) 
to the affect that this weben is MG form of wehen. On page 494 
s.v. Wimpel the last 7 lines of the original article are dropped 
and replaced by 10 lines setting forth the idea that the word is a 
compound of wind+pell ‘Tuch, Decke’ in Old English. The 
word is stated as being absent from Old and Middle High 
German, not in use by Luther or Goethe and making its first 
appearance as a loan from Low German in the literary language 
of the 19th century. On page 510 s.v. Ziille the word is as 
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before characterized as a loan from Slavic. I have urged 
“Urverwandtschaft” with Latin dolium and this idea is at 
least adverted to at the end of the article. There also ought 
to have been reference to Weidziille mentioned under Weidling. 

A very valuable part of Kluge’s Etymological Dictionary 
is the rapid survey it gives the reader of the subject matter 
under the different headings of the Index rerum at the end of 
the book. It would seem to me the more serviceable and 
reliable this index is made, the more valuable to the student 
the book necessarily becomes. That is the reason why I have 
examined the Sachregister as printed in the 9th edition and 
compared it with that of the 8th edition to see what advance 
there has been made. I find the following changes: Two 
references have been cut out, viz., JAHN s. Turnerworte and 
LANDERNAMEN elend. The folldwing eleven references have 
been added: (1) ADVERBIA flugs, stets, stracks. (2) DOPPELUNG 
s. Reduplikation. (3) FESTTAGE Fastnacht, Fronleichnam, 
Griindonnerstag, Karfreitag, Ostern, Pfingsten, Weihnachten. 
(4) JEAN PAUL Kerbtier. (5) KORPERTEILBENENNUNGEN Arm, 
Auge, Braue, Bug, Daumen, Euter, Finger, Fuss, Galle, Hand, 
Herz, Knie, Leber, Lende, Méahne, Nase, Niere, Ohr, Wade, 
Wimper. (6) NURNBERG Butzenscheibe. (7) SCHLESIEN Baude, 
Halunke. (8) scurirttuM Buch, Buchstabe, lesen, schreiben, 
Tinte. (9) staat Herzog, Konig, Reich. (10) SUBSTANTIVIER- 
UNG s. Adjektiva. (11) WEBEREI Arras, Beiderwand. Other- 
wise the headings with the references as printed in the 8th 
edition seem to have been left undisturbed. And yet there 
was ample opportunity for the revising hand to get active. 
For example, the 48 references given under NIEDERDEUTSCH 
by no means approximately represent the loans made by modern 
literary German from Low German, even if we add those that 
are enumerated under SEEMANNISCHES where unfortunately 
the distinct Low German borrowings are not properly marked. 
Nor is the list of loans exhibited s.v. Mitteldeutsch fairly repre- 
sentative of the actuality of words dealt with in the Dictionary® 
as of MG origin. Nor are there all Slavic loans mentioned s.v. 
SLAVISCHES. Nor do the references s.v. puRISMUS do full 
justice to the subject. That the distinguished author missed 
his opportunity in this respect is a matter of great surprise to 
me. In no man is the holy zeal for the purity of his mother- 
tongue more evident and ardent than in the noted Freiburg 
Germanist and the revision of the 8th edition of his Dictionary 
furnishes proof that he consciously tries to purge his own 
writings of the dross of alien admixture, yet the endeavors 
of the so-called purists have by no means received that measure 
of attention from him it would be reasonable to expect. I 
earnestly hope he will not pass by his fine chance again when 
the times comes to prepare the issue of the 10th edition of his 
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work. And I trust he will then not be interfered with in his 
reformatory efforts by so-called practical considerations. His 
dictionary, if he will but realize it, can be of the greatest in- 
fluence for combatting those forces that at one time threatened 
to fairly Romanize the German language as Kluge himself has 
so graphically pictured in his essays Von Luther bis Lessing. He 
has already taken a long step forward in that direction. There 
is no reason why he shouldn’t go the whole way. ‘To exemplify: 
There is an article on Advokat in his Dictionary. At the end 
of the article there is a reference to Vogt, the German adapta- 
tion of Latin vocatus, but no reference to either Anwalt or 
Rechtsanwalt or Sachwalter, of which three thoroughly good 
German substitutes for the foreign term only the latter is 
mentioned s.v. Sache. Well, the other two ought to be given 
a place, too, in the Dictionary, and Sachwalter should be printed 
in heavy type. There is also A ffekt booked, and we learn that 
it makes its first appearance in the 16th century, but what we 
do not learn and yet a man like Kluge ought to insist on telling 
us is that and what efforts have been made to replace the Latin 
term by a German expression. The word appears especially 
in the phrase im A ffekte handeln. Asin der Leidenschaft handeln 
has been put for it, a reference to Leidenschaft would not be 
amiss. It is also possible to say im A ffekte der Leidenschaft 
handeln for which the true German substitute im Zustande der 
Leidenschaft handeln would suggest a reference to Zustand and 
its incorporation in the Dictionary. If I mistake not, there is 
further the phrase einen A ffekt fiir Jemand haben for which 
the German expression eine Neigung fiir J. haben would call 
for a reference to Neigung not mentioned, but very desirable 
in the Dictionary s.v. meigen. The Dictionary books a Bericht 
from recht, but not the verb berichten ‘to report’ nor Berichter- 
statter for ‘reporter,’ nor is there mention of Redaction and 
Redakteur which would justify a reference to the German sub- 
stitutes Schriftleitung and Schriftleiter not booked, but of equal 
importance with Schriftsprache, Schriftsteller and Schrifttum 
that have been given a place. In fact, there is a large number 
of words the Dictionary takes no notice of which would seem 
to me to have a claim to its attention. I am going to give a 
list of them, but reserve this for a special article in which I expect 
to deal with the aspects of Kluge’s ninth edition of the dic- 
tionary I am too much pressed for time now to be able to deal 
adequately with them. Here I wish only to emphasize the ser- 
vice the eminent author can render German Schrifttum by 
espousing the cause of obsolete or obsolescent words in the 
language in such a way as to be a real champion for them. 
What can be done in the way of resuscitating old word material 
has been shown by Kluge himself s.v. Aar, bass, bieder, Elf, 
Fehde, Gau, Halle, hehr, Heim, Hort, Lindwurm, Minne, Recke. 
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There are numbers of such words dying just for sheer neglect 
that deserve to be kept in the memory of the living if for no 
other reason but that they are of good old stock, such as abich 
abicht ‘verkehrt’=OHG abuh=OE afuh(lic). or Usel ‘Funken- 
asche=MHG usel, LG @sel, ON. usli, OE ysle=modern 
English isel. Kluge mentions the word s.v. Ammern*® embers. 
He might just as well have given Usel a place in his Dictionary. 
For it was a living word in Modern German at the time Dief- 
fenbach edited the Mittellateinisch-hochdeutsch-bihmische W 6r- 
terbuch nach einer Handschrift vom Jahre 1470. That was in 
1848. But even if it had been no longer in living use then, the 
mere fact that it is recorded in vocabularies of 1419, 1468 and 
1470 according to Dieffenbach’s testimony (s.v. Fauilla ein 
usel) would or should have been sufficient to warrant its claim 
to a place in Kluge’s Dictionary. The least he can, and ought 
to do, is to make such word material as is hidden away in his 
etymological discussions more available to the interested student 
by an index. I wonder, anyway, why das Verzeichnis der 
besprochenen Wérter aus dem griechischen, lateinischen, italieni- 
schen, franzdsischen und englischen Sprachschatze which was a 
feature of the 6th edition should have been thought necessary 
to omit in the subsequent editions. The ordinary reader 
may not care for it. But to the student such indexes are a 
welcome help. There ought to be at least an index of the many 
interesting German dialect words that are scattered through- 
out Kluge’s book. This store of dialect expressions which is a 
distinctive feature of the work is quite valuable, but its value 
isn’t as much appreciated as it could and would be, were it 
made more easily accessibly by indexation. I would also plead 
for extension of the scope of these dialect representations in the 
Dictionary under the literary term for them booked. For 
example, s.v. Runge Austrian Kuff is mentioned and the usual 
oberdeutsch expression for it is said to be Kipfe which s.v. 
Kipfel is characterized as Old High German loan from Latin 
cippus. A native German term for it is preserved in Swiss 
Seigel ‘Runge’ which has left its trace in the family name Seigel 
I often meet with here in the States. Its OE congener is 
sdgol ‘fustis=modern (dial.) English sowel which I have had 
occasion to quote in this Journal when combatting Ernest 
Zupitza’s erroneous assertion as to the shortness of a in OE 
dwel ‘fuscinula’ he used as a support for his untenable view that 
this word was the OE forerunner of modern awi ‘subula.’ S.v. 
spreizen (die Beine) ‘divaricate’ there is no mention of any 
other local term for it. I know, however, gréischen with its 
by-form kretschen (both booked in Grimm’s Wtb.) which is also 
in literary use and for that reason ought to be given a place of 
its own in Kluge’s Dictionary. Walde uses kretschen s.v. 
varico and Lidén evidently grdtschen, for in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 
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41,397 he speaks of ‘Grdtschler.’ In what way this word is 
connected with English straddle (striddle) and MHG schrtten 
‘to bestride (a horse),’ the distinguished Germanist will no 
doubt be able to tell us in the 10th edition. In the mean while 
I wish to draw attention to diuaricatum wlgariter dicitur 
sergreitet (Kluge’s Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung V. 7). 
The fearful handicap from which the author suffers in con- 
sequence of his blindness accounts for a number of mistakes 
and misstatements propagated from one edition to the other 
and only partially rectified in the present 9th edition. We 
have adverted to some of these rectifications in the first part 
of our review. As the author deservedly enjoys high authority 
as an Old English scholar, his references to OE words in the 
Dictionary naturally are considered as perfectly reliable. The 
more reason, then, to see to it that any error overlooked in 
previous editions is corrected now. I have made it my business 
to draw the reviser’s attention to such matters when the 9th 
edition was in preparation, but unfortunately, for some reason 
or other, he has not been able to see his wishes for correction 
carried out in every instance that called for it. In some cases 
the author’s own reluctance to recognize the error seems to 
have been the cause of omission. So only lately I have suc- 
ceeded in convincing the eminent scholar that those are wrong 
who consider the vowel of OE ai ‘Ahle’ as long. He is also 
reluctant to admit the justness of my claim there is not suf- 
ficient evidence in Old English to warrant s.v. Hitze the 
reference to an alleged OE Ait as a sure thing. While these 
cases may be debatable, there is no doubt that for the alleged 
OE perse ‘press’ Kluge quotes s.v. Kelter there is no evidence. 
Nor is there any warrant for OE cyrnan ‘churn’ quoted s.v. 
kernen. The OE term for churning is (ge)pweran as I have 
pointed out above. I do not know of any OE verb spelian 
‘schonen’ quoted by Kluge s.v. Kirchspiel. The spelian I 
am acquainted with means ‘to spell anyone i.e. to be substitute 
for anyone.’ OE* cléat quoted s.v. Kloss is actually on record 
in the Corpus Glossary P411 as I have shown in Neophilologus. 
Just so OE *clott referred to s.v. Klotz is recorded in Napier 
OEG. 1, 3514; 1,3848 and in Haupts’ Zeitschrift IX 486. 
There is no record of OE cnycel quoted s.v. Knéchel. Bos- 
worth-Toller’s Dictionary or rather Toller’s Supplement infers 
a cnycel from Corpus Glossary O36 obuncans genyclede. I 
have dealt with this gloss in Anglia and shall take the matter 
up again in my forthcoming review of Lindsay’s new edition 
of the Corpus Glossary to be published in this Journal. OE 
andian does not mean ‘zornig’ sein as Kluge asserts s.v. 
ahnden.’ It never glosses irasci, but livescere (so Napier OEH 
1,5372 =2,460=8,397). So the meaning attributable to it is 
‘to be jealous.’’ There is no evidence known to me pointing 
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to OE bere by the side of ber as Kluge would have us believe s.v. 
Bahre. Nor is there any warrant for the assumption that there 
is any OE wyhtel ‘Wachtel.’ I have been corresponding with 
Prof. Kluge on this subject and he admits that Sweet recorded 
the alleged OE word in his Dictionary without any actual basis 
for assuming that it was authentic. He simply copied the 
entry from Hall’s dictionary without investigating the source 
of the entry.—All these and other matters will no doubt receive 
the authors careful attention and whatever is wrong will be set 
aright when the favor of the buying public will have enabled him 
to get to work on the 10th edition. May that soon be, and may a 
kind fate give him strength for his task and a sufficiency of 
sympathetic friends ready to help him who is so sorely in need 
of help and deserving of all the assistance they can consistently 
offer him. 
Otto B. SCHLUTTER 
Bristol, Connecticut, October, 1922 





POETIC ORIGINS AND THE BALLAD. By Louise 

Pound. The Macmillan Company.. 1921. Pp. viii+247. 

A ballad is a song that tells a story; it has no known author 
and it has been orally transmitted. Furthermore, it has 
certain features of structure and style, such as alliteration, 
“incremental repetition,’ and refrain which have been fre- 
quently described and which lie on the surface of ballad poetry. 
What is the significance of these features with reference to the 
origin of ballads? For Professor Gummere, a life-long student 
of the ballads, the internal evidence pointed to choral improvisa- 
tion in a homogeneous community. For the author of Poetic 
Origins and the Ballad the homogeneous community does not 
appear “‘anywhere, at any stage, in the chronology of human 
society”’ (p. 96); and communal composition could never have 
produced the ballad. 

The ballad question easily broadens out into that of poetic 
origins; but to establish the authorship, individual or communal, 
of the world’s first poem is not vital to the position of the com- 
munalists. The fact of choral improvisation is. We are not 
aware that Miss Pound denies the practise of choral improvisa- 
tion. But her seeming assumption that in the theory of the com- 
munalists the first product of the communal process must 
be a narrative poem is not justified. Professor Gummere 
in the Popular Ballad says:—‘‘The ballad was composed 
originally as any other poem is composed, by the rhythmic 
and imaginative efforts of the human mind. The differencing 
factors lie in the conditions of the process, and not in the proc- 
ess itself. Again all that can be recovered by a reconstruc- 
tion of these conditions is the poetic form, the ballad as ballad, 
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and not the original product. It should be cried from the house- 
tops that no one expects to find in the ballads of the collections 
anything which springs directly from the ancient source.” 
Further: “The making of the original ballad is a choral, dra- 
matic process and treats a situation; the traditional course 
of the ballad is really an epic process which tends more and 
more to treat a series of events, a story.” Finally: ‘Despite 
its rank as necessary condition narrative is not a fixed, funda- 
mental, primary fact in the ballad scheme (pp. 68-69). 

When the reviewer has come upon such passages as the 
following he has had to ask himself whether Miss Pound has 
heard this voice of Mr. Gummere crying from the housetops. 
“If we are to mean by ballads,” she writes, “‘narrative songs 
like those of the middle ages, or narrative songs wherever they 
appear, we should cease placing the ballad at the source of 
primitive poetry. The conception of a ballad as something 
improvised more or less spontaneously by a dancing throng 
should be given up” (p. 34). On page 154, having cited the 
Hunting of the Cheviot, the Robin Hood pieces, Sir Patrick 
Spens, Lord Randal, she says we have to do with “long finished 
narratives,” and then goes on to say that ‘‘to assume that 
ignorant, uneducated people composed these or their arche- 
types finds no support in the probabilities.” We have never 
been impressed by the length of either Sir Patrick Spens or 
Lord Randal; but, quite apart from that, what we really have 
to do with is the poetic form, and the poetic form is not a long, 
finished poem. Elsewhere we find the confusion of the issue 
still worse confounded. ‘“Folk-throngs cannot produce real 
narratives, even today, nor do primitive throngs;”’ “‘there is no 
instance recorded where a collaborating throng has produced 
a memorable song-story;”’ “‘pieces of tales rather than tales are 
the best they can create” (p. 101). Is then the question one 
of the reality of the narratives produced, their fragmentary 
character, or whether or not once produced they are memorable? 

With the issue thus clouded it is difficult to follow the course 
of Miss Pound’s argument. But taking what we believe to be 
her intention and allowing some latitude to her language, we 
understand her to affirm that whatever the original product 
of communal composition, it could never have developed into 
what we now know as a ballad. She admits that “dances” 
among savages are in large part drama and there is abundance 
of histrionic and mimetic action accompanied by songs of which 
action is the illustration’? (p. 67, note 46). The dramatic, 
mimetic dance, of course, has a story in solution. Is it then 
unreasonable to suppose that the lyric which admittedly 
accompanied this dramatic “dance” tended to become a nar- 
rative lyric, similar to that which we have in the simple ballad? 
Is it unreasonable to suppose that the character of the dramatic 
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dance opened the way for communal composition? We do not 
know what answer Miss Pound would give to these questions, 
but even supposing her answer were negative, she still, if we 
understand her, would take the ground that such a poetic 
product of the dramatic dance, even though communally 
composed and tending to become narrative, would not, or could 
not, or did not develop into the ballad; because though the 
folk or “ignorant, uneducated people” can re-create ballads 
they cannot create them. In the course of oral transmission, 
by simple preservation or by transformation, the “ignorant, 
uneducated people” have handed over admittedly first-rate 
things to the collectors, but those who are at once ignorant and 
uneducated can develop folk ballads only from ballads or nar- 
rative poems of individual authorship (p. 118). 

Miss Pound has come to this conclusion partly because she 
rejects the concept of the homogeneous folk. If she thinks 
that she has fairly met the social aspects of the question by 
pointing to the penitentiary (158) and the cowboy camp (233f.) 
as showing the highest achievements of homogeneity in the 
history of the race, one can only say that the subject has its 
critical literature. The authorities here as everywhere are not 
of one mind, and our quarrel with Miss Pound at this point is 
not that she disagrees with Mr. Gummere but that she declines 
to argue the question in the light of knowledge. It is typical 
of one of the many differences between Mr. Gummere and Miss 
Pound that whereas the former analyses the opinions and weighs 
the arguments of Ribot, Tarde, le Bon, Reclus, Gumplowicz, 
Grosse and others, Miss Pound makes no serious attempt either 
to understand or to refute the hypothesis of the homogeneous 
folk. ‘‘Try to imagine,” she exclaims “Jack Straw’s menye 
ruled by the same habit of thought as Chaucer’s Squire, or 
Froissart’s Jacquerie by the same standard of action as Frois- 
sart himself?’”’ Does our author seriously think that Professor 
Gummere ever entertained so preposterous an idea? 

If the homogeneous folk is one obstacle in the way of Miss 
Pound’s acceptance of Professor Gummere’s theory, the 
association of the ballad with the dance is another. Our 
author grants that there is evidence for such association but 
she discounts its value by declaring that the utilization of 
narrative songs in the dance would not “represent an original 
stage but would be exceptional rather than normal.” The 
dancing to Danish ballads she thinks does not help the com- 
munalists because this was the dancing of the high-born. But 
Steenstrup in the second chapter of his Mediaeval Popular 
Ballad brings out clearly the necessary association of the more 
aristocratic dances with the dances of the folk; so that, to borrow 
an adjective from Miss-Pound, it would be absurd to suppose 
that dancing to ballads was the exclusive amusement of the 
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gentry. Quite apart, however, from the general support given 
the communalists by the Danish ballads, the fact of the wide- 
spread accompaniment by the dance of the indubitably popular 
““Maid Freed from the Gallows” points to early association of 
dance and ballad. In the Middle Ages there was quite normal 
association of narrative poems and dancing if we can trust E.K. 
Chambers with his unrivalled knowledge of the mediaeval 
documents. In the Mediaeval Stage Miss Pound must have 
read: ““No doubt the earliest heroic canéilenae' were still com- 
munal in character. They were rondes footed and sung at 
festivals by bands of young men and maidens. Nor was such 
folk song quick to disappear. Still in the eleventh century 
the deeds of St. William of Orange resounded amongst the 
chort juvenum; and spinning-room and village green were 
destined to hear similar strains for many centuries more”’ 
(1, 20f.). Our author will not object to my resting here upon 
the authority of Chambers because she herself elsewhere quotes 
him with approval. It is true that Chambers says in a care- 
fully qualified statement that “the ballad at least on one side 
of it was the detritus, as the lai had been the germ of the 
romance.” But there is nothing here to conflict with the theory 
of the real Mr. Gummere; and, besides, Mr. Chambers says in a 
note which Miss Pound does not quote: “I think that Gum- 
mere (B. P. passim) succeeds in showing that the elements of 
folk-poetry in balladry is stronger than some of the above 
writers recognized,’"—the “above writers” being Courthope, 
Henderson, and Gregory Smith (I, 69, note 3). 

-oettc Origins and the Ballad is so far the most ambitious 
attempt to refute a theory which has received the support of 
many scholars, but with which the name of the late Professor 
Gummere is most closely associated. The reviewer, it should 
go without saying, has not space to consider the many points 
of difference between this theory and the views advanced by 
Miss Pound. What he has touched upon seemed to him to lie 
on the threshold of the argument. If there had been no homo- 
geneous folk, there could have been no choral improvisation, 
as Professor Gummere understood the phrase. If there is 
little or no association of narrative folk-song and dance, there 
is small likelihood that the germ of the ballad will be found 
in choral improvisation. But the first point Miss Pound does 
not seriously argue, and the second she discusses with insuf- 
ficient attention to the evidence. Our criticism of Poetic 
Origins and the Ballad, however, goes deeper than this. Its 


* Chambers declares (I, 27, note 3): “It is important to recognize that the 
canétlenae of the folk and those of the professional singers existed side by side.” 
The reviewer, of course, does not equate cantilenae with ballads. He is simply 
calling attention to the common practice among the folk of singing narrative 
poems to the accompaniment of the dance. 
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author has entered upon her argument of the question before 
she has understood its terms. Let it once more be cried from 
the housetops that “The ballad was composed originally as 
any other poem is composed, by the rhythmic and imaginative 
efforts of the human mind. The differencing factors lie in 
the conditions of the process and not in the process itself. 
Again all that can be recovered by a reconstruction of these 
conditions is the poetic form, the ballad as ballad and not the 


original product.” 
H. S. V. JONEs 





“THE POETIC MIND,” by Frederick C. Prescott. Mac- 

millan. 1922. 

In his essay, “Die Einbildungskraft des Dichters,” Wil- 
helm Dilthey wrote (1887), “Die Poetik hatte zuerst einen 
festen Punkt in dem Mustergiiltigen, aus dem sie abstrahirte, 
denn in irgend einem metaphysichen Begriff des Schénen; nun 
muss sie diesen im Seelenleben suchen.’”’ The book under 
review is the most recent attempt to reach an understanding of 
poetry through an analysis of the “‘Seelenleben”’ of the poet. 
Moreover, it has been the intention of the author to conduct 
the analysis as far as possible through the self-analyses of the 
poets themselves. “Because they possess in their own minds 
the facts to be observed,’’ he writes, ‘“‘and because they also 
have quite exceptional powers of observation—the poets must 
furnish the chief materials in any investigation of the subject;”’ 
and it is his claim that ‘‘the book might almost be regarded as a 
description of the poetic mind in the language of the poets 
themselves” (Preface x.). No small part of the value of the 
book consists, indeed, in the wealth of relevant quotations from 
the poets, particularly of the English Romantic tradition. 

But here is no induction without hypothesis. The hypoth- 
esis employed is drawn from the psychology of psycho-analysis 
and the unconscious: the treatise is another testimony to the 
pervasive influence of Freud. His works and those of his 
desciples, Jung, Stekel, Abraham and Silberer, besides French 
authors belonging to a similar school of thought—Ribot, Janet, 
and Chabaneix—are constantly referred to. The application 
of the views of these writers is made, however, in a fresh and 
original fashion. Moreover, much credit belongs to Professor 
Prescott for his showing that many of the leading conceptions 
of this school were anticipated by English writers. Of especial 
interest is the prominence given to the ideas of John Keble in 
his remarkable review of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, printed in 
the British Critic, Vol. xxiv. 

The title of the book indicates an important limitation of 
the investigation to the creative process of poetry, neglecting 
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the finished product, the poem, and to poets of primary inspira- 
tion, the “‘ecstatic,’’ like Shelley, excluding those of secondary 
inspiration, the merely “euplastic,” like Dryden or Pope. 
Moreover, no fundamental distinction is recognized between 
poetry in prose and poetry in verse. It is imagination, inspira- 
tion, the poetic madness alone which counts for the author. 
This limitation of interest or point of view is not without 
influence, I think, upon the validity of Professor Prescott’s 
central conceptions of poetry. To a discussion of these central 
conceptions I shall restrict myself in this review. 

In order to answer the question, What is poetry? we are 
invited to consider the distinction between two modes of 
thought: the one, abstract and relatively unemotional, where 
associations are controlled by a practical purpose of adjust- 
ment to the environment; the other concrete and visionary, 
where the processes of association are free, guided only by some 
desire or feeling. The one way is the way we think when we 
work, the other is the way we think when we dream. To the 
second mode of thinking—“‘autistic”’ thinking, as Bleuler calls 
it—belongs not only dreaming in the narrow sense of dreaming 
by night, but also day-dreaming, the imaginings of primitive 
men and children, the visions of seers and the insane and, 
finally—poetry.' The first few chapters, including one on 
“The Imagination in Childhood—The Primitive Imagination,” 
are devoted to the proof of this thesis. Here ground familiar 
to the readers of Freudian literature is covered, but with such 
a fullness and novelty of illustration, drawn particularly from 
English sources, as almost to give the work the value of 
primary research. 

And why does the poet create? In other words, what is the 
motive behind poetry? Prescott answers, again accepting the 
hypothesis of Freud, that it is the same motive that is back of 
the dream,—a repressed wish. He writes: “ .... we are 
always busy in satisfying our desires, and in nothing else. We 
partly secure their actual satisfaction: in case we do not we 
imagine them satisfied, and the imaginary is to some extent a 
substitute for the real. Poetry and dreams, in general, repre- 
sent such an imaginary satisfaction.” (page 127). And, quoting 
Bacon, ‘“‘the use of poetry .... hath been to give some 
shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man in those points where- 
in the nature of things doth deny it.”’ 

A far-reaching hypothesis of this kind would require, one 
would think, a great deal of verification, but it is one of the 
weaker points in Prescott’s book that at this critical juncture in 
his argument he does not offer sufficient proof. That the 

1 Compare in this connection the earlier discussion of Dilthey in the work 


already referred to, contained in Philosophische Aufsdtze, Eduard Zeller zu 
seinem fiinfzigjahrigen Doctor—Jubildum gewidmet. 
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principle is verified in a great many cases, perhaps in the largest 
number of cases, and has a certain antecedent probability 
derived from the connection between poetry and dreams, I 
do not deny. But when the author himself raises a doubt of 
its universality and asks the question whether a mood of pure 
joy or exultation might not be the one exception of an unre- 
pressed feeling capable of inspiring poetry (page 129), he does 
not, in my opinion, offer sufficient argument to the contrary. 
The share of festal poetry is, I should suppose, very large, as 
is the share of festal art in general, from primitive to modern 
types of aesthetic celebration, and cannot, so far at least as I 
can see, be reduced to the formula of the repressed wish or 
emotion, without so expanding it as to empty it of all useful 
meaning. Such art is the expression rather of just those 
feelings which, instead of being repressed, are even now re- 
ceiving their fulfilment. 

No less important, I believe, as a motive to poetry is the 
wish to retain for meditation an experience which has excited 
wonder or curiosity. A poem is not infrequently a meditation 
upon an interesting experience, through which its ampler 
meanings are developed, with the result that it is better under- 
stood. From this point of view, the conservation of experience 
for reflection becomes one of the prime functions of poetry. The 
satisfaction in poetry is not by any means limited to the pos- 
session in the imagination of an object that is denied in reality, 
but includes the interest of reflecting upon the object. There 
is renunciation, and “sublimation’—to use the Freudian 
terminology—of the wish into thought. Of course it would be 
open to Prescott to deny that reflective poetry is poetry at all 
in his sense; for him vision, not thought, is its substance; yet 
the exclusion of meditative poetry would result in the exclusion 
of much that he would be loth to lose. For there are not two 
different types of poetry, a visionary emotional type, the “‘true”’ 
type, and a thoughtful aberrant secondary variety; medita- 
tion, reflection, thought, pervade most poetry, even the most 
passionate and imaginative, including such masterpieces of 
Prescott’s favorite, Shelley, as “‘Adonais,” “The Skylark,” 
“The Ode to the West Wind.” (How arbitrary of Prescott to 
write, page 44, “The quality of mercy is not strained, at least 
by itself, is not poetry, though it is Shakespeare’s!’’) This 
aspect of poetry is one that serves markedly to differentiate 
it from mere dreaming; poetry is a dream, but a dream which 
has been bathed in thought. And the Freudians believe that 
there are even ‘dream thoughts’ back of dream images,— 
which however Prescott, quite consistently with his own 
point of view, denies (page 71, note). 

Another matter with reference to which it is difficult to see 
eye to eye with the author is his severance of imagination or 
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vision from expression. ‘‘Language,’’ Prescott says, ‘does not 
seem to be proper to vision as it is to ordinary thought. Accord- 
ing to Freud, there is no true speech in dream. .. . ” (page 
46) Again, “there is a vast difference, as of two worlds, the 
world of dreams and the world of “every day,” between the 
poet’s inspiration and his poem. In his composition, the poet 
accomplishes a wonderful work of memory and translation, in 
bringing back this visitation of the spirit and giving it local 
habitation in a world of prose. To paraphrase Emerson, it is in 
the soul that poetry exists, and our poems are poor, far-behind 
imitations.” (page 48). But surely, despite the weight of 
authority attaching to it, going back indeed to Plotinus, who 
averred that the idea is better, in all its forms, including the 
poetical, than any of its embodiments, surely, I say, this view 
is unsound. It is based on the illusion, to which we have all 
been subject, when while dreaming we feel that we have accom- 
plished some great task or had the truth suddenly revealed to 
us. The materials of poetry come very largely, as Prescott 
claims, from the unconscious, and their first appearance in 
consciousness is often a detached and glowing vision, but for 
the poet, as well as for the world at large, the poem is the 
expression of this vision in patterned words, with all the trans- 
formation, probably for the better, which expression involves. 

Moreover, unless we recognize that the gift and need of 
expression are equally fundamental to the poet with the gift of 
vision, we shall never be in a position to understand the fact and 
the manner of the poet’s communication of his vision. Prescott 
does not offer any explanation why the poet should pass from 
vision to expression; he even says that “the visionary is in less 
need of expression or communication, and he finds communica- 
tion more difficult” (page 46). This, in the case of the poet, is 
quite incredible. Poetry requires, or rather is, a special 
development of the function of language. I do not question 
its reliance on vision, or its kinship consequently with dreams 
and madness; but the poet is precisely that kind of visionary 
who has the gift of tongues. Fundamentally, poetry is, like 
all art, expression. And, from the psychological point of view, 
the chief problem of poetry is the connection, the gateway, 
between emotion—filled images and the rhythmical expression 
characteristic of poetry. 

How, one wonders, does Professor Prescott reconcile this 
view of the severance of imagination and expression with what 
he says on page 241 about the connection between inspiration 
and rhythm—‘“The recurrent beat of verse is therefore not a 
super-added ornament, but a vital and inevitable accompani- 
ment of the poet’s feeling, going back, we may imagine, to the 
poet’s heart—?” His entire chapter, ““The Impulse and the 
Control,” is well worth studying from this point of view. The 
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author distinguishes a natural, fundamental rhythm in expres- 
sion from metrical form which, following John Keble, he regards 
as a conventional device “ . . . . useful in throwing a kind of 
veil over those strong and deep emotions which need relief, but 
cannot endure publicity.” 

Despite the limitations of theory indicated, “The Poetic 
Mind,” regarded as a special study of the poetic imagination, 
throws light in many dark corners. Particularly valuable are 
Chapters XI., “The Imagination: Condensation and Dis- 
placement” and XII., “The Formation of Imaginary Charac- 
ters.” In the former, Prescott applies with no little success 
the mechanisms used by Freud in his Traumdeutung to the 
explanation of the metaphors and meanings of poetry. The 
application to poetry of Freud’s notion of ‘overdetermination’ 
—the supposition that the elements of a dream may have not 
one, but many meanings—is especially suggestive and should 
be used with much success, I should think, in solving difficult 
problems of poetic hermeneutics. In other chapters where the 
author faces mysteries still unsolved by science and philosophy, 
as in the discussion of the relation of poetry to the unconscious 
in Chapter VI., or the prophetic character of poetry in Chapter 
XVI., while we may not be satisfied with the solutions presented, 
we are, at all events, stimulated. 

De Witt H. PARKER 


University of Michigan 





MANUAL OF MODERN SCOTS. By William Grant and 
James Main Dixon. Camb. Univ. Press, 1921. 


“‘We have seen in recent years,” say the authors in their 
introduction, “a revival of interest in Scottish history, litera- 
ture, and antiquities.”” Obviously this Manual is intended to 
meet a demand occasioned by this renaissance, and at the same 
time to stimulate further study of Scottish letters. Ina general 
way it attains both these ends. It makes it easy for the student 
of Scottish phonetics or grammar to satisfy himself on points 
which might otherwise have remained obscure, and it presents a 
collection of prose and verse, from Allan Ramsay to Ian Mac- 
laren, which invites the curious to read further. 

The book is divided into four parts: I, Phonetics; II, 
Grammar; III, Reader: Prose and Verse; and IV, Reader: 
Ballads and Songs. Part I is the necessary foundation of all 
that follows, for the student who fails to comprehend the 
phonetic principles set forth in this section, or to familiarize 
himself with the alphabet of the International Association, will 
find himself perplexed, especially by the phonetic transcrip- 
tions of texts in parts III andIV. Once this first part has been 
mastered, however, the rest is relatively easy sailing. 
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Of the value of part I there can be no doubt. The treat- 
ment may at times seem unnecessarily technical, but on the 
whole there is little which will baffle any intelligent student. 
The index to words referred to in part I (pp. 66-72) is not the 
least valuable feature. And for the person who is interested 
in finding out how Scottish words are really pronounced, I 
know of no treatment more useful. 

Part II, Grammar, is unnecessarily detailed, and halts 
between two opinions: it is at once a grammar and a sort of 
dictionary. The result is that what might have been an orderly 
grammatical treatise is interrupted by word lists, which in their 
turn are scattered annoyingly throughout the volume. To be 
sure a second index (pp. 487-491) makes the section more 
useful than it otherwise would have been, but there is still 
much to be desired. Furthermore, there is little excuse for the 
treatment in this section of unimportant dialectical peculiari- 
ties. If there be, as the authors say “‘a general Scottish speech 
—a real ‘Lingua Scottica,’ apart from dialect varieties,’ it 
is this general speech which should be treated; the more impor- 
tant variations could have been exemplified in an appendix. 

The selections from Scottish literature which comprise 
parts III and IV are about what one would expect: much 
Burns, a little Lady Nairne, some Hogg, and various odds and 
ends of prose and verse—a mélange which gives one a fair idea 
of what Scottish writers have been doing during the last two 
centuries. The arrangement of selections is awkward: the two 
parts should have been combined in one, some logical order— 
preferably chronological—should have been adopted, and there 
might well have been more specimens of genuinely ‘‘modern” 
Scots included. The chief value of these last parts lies in the 
fact that each text is accompanied by its phonetic transcription. 

Finally, the brief chapter entitled “‘Intrusion of English 
into Scots” (pp. 209 ff.) is an admirable statement of the facts 
concerning the bi-lingual character of modern Scottish litera- 
ture. This section should be read by all students of English 
or Scottish letters. 

FRANKLYN B. SNYDER 

Northwestern University 





THE ARNAMAGNEAN MANUSCRIPT 243 Ba Folio— 
The Main Manuscript of Konungs Skuggsjé in Phototypic 
Reproduction, with Diplomatic Text. Edited for the 
University of Illinois by George T. Flom. Urbana. The 
University of Illinois Press. 1916. Large Folio ($15). 
With Larson’s excellent translation (1917) Flom’s careful 

Heliotype reproduction and study of Fragment R A 58c (1911), 
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but especially with the present work,’ American scholarship 
has had an honorable share in the study of the most important 
and interesting document of Old Norwegian literature. 

Though by no means without lacunae and minor blemishes 
MS. 243 B,a folio, of the Arnamagnean Collection, Copenhagen, 
is preeminently entitled to the claim of being the main MS. of 
the score or so of Old Norse and Old Icelandic MSS. of the 
Old Norwegian Speculum Regale. Even if not the original but 
only a copy of it (or some MS. directly descended from it) it is 
of unquestioned authenticity by reason of the sincere attempt 
of the writer to reproduce faithfully the original before him. 
The result is a very dependable and straightforward text. 
Fortunately, too, it is written in a beautifully clear and legible 
hand which makes the perusal a pleasure, especially since 
the vellum is exceptionally well preserved. There is scarcely 
a letter that cannot be read with perfect ease, even by one who 
is not in practice in reading medieval documents. The few 
marginal addenda by other hands rather enhance the interest. 
As we have it the MS. contains 68 leaves or 136 pages of text. 

Both in method of reproduction and arrangement of his 
comments, the editor has rather closely followed the procedure 
of the famous phototypic edition of the Codex Regius of the 
Elder Edda. 

The diplomatic text of the page opposite the facsmile “‘aims 
to offer a true picture of the MS. as it left the copyist.”” In 
other words the reading of the actual document is to be facili- 
tated without “editing” it in the slightest degree. To do this 
with modern type of course requires a good many compromises 
and a certain amount of standardization as to abbreviations, 
spacing, accents, and other paleographic features. In difficult 
cases there is always the facsimile opposite to clear up matters. 
And when this, too, fails—as in indicating the color of the 
ink, faint or unusual letters, erasures, etc. the appended Notes 
help out thoroughly. Of this intricate task, requiring not a 
little editorial tact and typographic skill, both editor and press 
have acquitted themselves admirably. 

In the 67 folio pages of introduction containing notes on 
the early history of the MS and a minute description of its 
paléography, Professor Flom has furnished a model for the 
scientific treatment of a medieval document. This work is 
done once for all.—Of most general interest, perhaps, are his 
findings (p. LXI) as to the dialect of the scribe. He was 
copying a document written in a dialect different from his own, 
—as is now established with a fair amount of certainty the 


To these are now to be added: The Language of the Konungs Skuggsjd. 
According to the Chief Manuscript, AM. 243 B. a Folio. Part 1: The Noun 
Stems and the Adjectives. By George T. Flom. University of Illinois Studies 
in Language and Literature. Vol. VII, 3. Pp. 152. 
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Konungs Skuggsjé originated in the district of Namdalen in 
Northern Norway—and unconsciously at times gave words 
the forms more familiar to him. The evidence points to the 
southern or central part of east Norwegian territory as having 
been his home and the paleographic evidence tends to support 
this conclusion, (P. LXII where it seems the paragraph heading 
(28) was omitted.) 

The stately volume is highly creditable both to the scholar- 
ship of the editor and the far-sighted generosity of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

L. M. HoLitanpDER 

Madison, Wis. 





ANGEVIN BRITAIN AND SCANDINAVIA, H. G. Leach: 
Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature VI. Cam- 
bridge 1921. 


The task which Mr. Leach sets himself in the present work is 
a great one; for it demands of the writer not only a knowledge 
of the literature and history of the Angevin period, but an 
understanding of the whole cultural development of Northern 
Europe,—the English, the Celtic, Norman, and the North 
Germanic. Many extensive and intensive studies of the period 
have been made—particularly by Scandinavian scholars, but 
Mr. Leach is the first to give us a complete survey of the 
period. This work presents us with an extremely valuable 
survey of material now unavailable for most American scholars, 
—work presented in the Scandinavian languages and often 
hidden away in monographs, in philological journals, or in the 
introductions to special texts. Then, too, Mr. Leach gives us 
the results of his own extensive investigations in European 
archives. Especially interesting, to the specialist, will be the 
chapters Envoys and Traders and The Clergy, with innumerable 
bits of documentary evidence of the commercial, diplomatic, 
and religious intercourse of Scandinavia and England. Here 
we do not find the big spectacular conquests that have attracted 
the attention of everyone; it is rather the everyday events, the 
little things, that which constitutes daily life,—and the mass 
of material, taken as a whole, impresses us more than the 
greatest Danish invasion. 

Naturally a study of this scope is fraught with difficul- 
ties, and will of necessity have its shortcomings. Mr. Leach 
has recognized this himself, and in his introduction forestalled 
the most obvious criticism. To quote Mr. Leach: “In a work 
of this compass it is impossible to maintain proportionate 
treatment. While some chapters are based almost entirely 
upon first-hand study of original sources, other chapters which lie 
outside the Angevin period, such as those on the Scandi- 
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navian settlement of Britain and on Epic Survivals, are neces- 
sarily rapid surveys of results obtained by specialist in pre- 
Conquest history and literature.” Mr. Leach’s statement is 
only too true. We are struck from the first with an uneven- 
ness and lack of balance in the presentation. And one is 
tempted to say, if the field to be covered is so great, why go 
beyond? 

The main study begins with chapter two, Envoys and 
Traders, a comprehensive survey of the commercial and dip- 
lomatic relations of England and Scandinavia. Particularly 
the section on Norway is good. With great painstaking Mr. 
Leach has gathered evidence of the intimate connections 
between England and the North, which reached their height in 
the reigns of Hakon the Old and his son Magnus, gradually 
fell off after 1290, and finally were broken off by 1350 when 
the Hansa gained control of the northern trade. In chapter 
three, The Clergy, a similar survey of the religious influence of 
England is given. In time, this coincides with the commercial 
influence proved in the preceding chapter. The two chapters 
form a solid foundation for the detailed account of the literary 
movements analyzed later. 

After two brief chapters on Books of Instruction and Pseudo- 
Histories, where we are startled to find Snorre’s Heimskringla 
listed, we pass on to four chapters that form the real centre of 
the literary investigations,—Western Romance, Tristan in the 
North, Breton Lays, and Arthur and Charlemagne. Of these, 
the first gives a general survey of the movement of romance 
from the continent to Scandinavia, preceding the author’s 
more elaborate analysis of three individual cycles. We are 
shown briefly and clearly the change in ideals of the saga-men 
under the influence of romance,—the introduction of all the 
glamor of chivalry, the love motif, and the fantastic adventures 
of the Fornaldar ségur and Lygiségur. Nor was the influence a 
sporadic one, but a movement which carried all before it.' At 
first the main source of romantic literature was England, but 
after 1290 Germany dominates. 

The chapter on Tristan stresses the prose translation of 1226 
made by Brother Robert for King Haékon. Mr. Leach presents 
a plausible argument that Robert, an Anglo-Norman monk, 
possibly later abbot of Lysa, performed the translation to 
celebrate King Hakon’s marriage in 1225. Next follows an 
analysis of the saga of Harald Hringsbani and its relation to 
Tristan. In details the stories at first seem very different, but 
Mr. Leach adds: “But when we find . . . . the proxy-wooing 
is joined by a sea-voyage to the motif of the substituted bride, 


1In Iceland more than 150 romances of foreign origin are preserved. Of 
these 73 have been printed. The sources of only 65 have been identified. 
Leach p. 158. 
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as nowhere in literature save here and in Tristan, we realize 
that there must be some connection between the two.” This 
certainly is right. But when the omissions in Hringsbani lead 
Mr. Leach to conclude that the saga goes back to an older form 
of the Tristan than that of the romances, I cannot follow him. 
In his analysis, Mr. Leach ignores a motif as important as those 
given above. This is the motif of the evil counsellor. This 
immediately suggests the Swanhild-Eormenric legend.? Is it 
not possible that we have in the Hringsbani a late version of the 
Swanhild legend fused with popular traditions of Tristan? 

The full analysis of the Norse versions of the Breton Lays 
and the legends of Arthur and Charlemagne, chapters eight and 
nine, further substantiates the general argument of chapter six. 
This is followed by two chapters frankly not dealing with the 
Angevin literature: Eastern Romance and Epic Survivals. 
The latter serves as preliminary to the chapters Six Viking 
Sagas and Outlaw Legends in which a survey is given of viking 
in Angevin literature. In these chapters we get an account of 
Lothbrok, Siward, Havelok, and Horn and the northern ele- 
ments in Bevis and in Tristan. The author also proves that 
Scandinavian traditions have influenced the English outlaw 
legends, though even as a “pleasant hypothesis’”’ the statement 
that Gamelyn and Robin Hood are of Scandinavian descent 
seems too bold. The final element of Angevin influence the 
author touches is the vexed problem of the ballads. The 
chapter gives a brief argument for the transmission of the 
ballads from England to Scandinavia via Norway during the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth century. 

A few words must be added about the three chapters already 
referred to as being outside the Angevin field. It is natural 
that the author begin with a chapter on the Scandinavian 
Settlement of Britain. Personally I wish it had been omitted 
or condensed to a paragraph or two suggesting, rather than 
outlining, the important events of this period. Many good 
studies covering this period are available which the reader could 
be referred to. As the chapter now stands it gives a one-sided 
view. It suggest that everything worth while in Early England 
came from Scandinavia; and it ignores the cultural set-back that 
the Viking invasions caused. 

The brief summary of Eastern Romance, chapter ten, 
breaks the continuity and could well have been relegated to an 
appendix. It is extremely interesting, and deserves a much 
more complete treatment than the present book allows. Such 
a study it is hoped that Mr. Leach will give us on the basis of 
the great amount of material he evidently has gathered. 


*In an article by Leach and Schoepperle in Publications for the Society 
of Scandinavian Study II, 1916, p. 264 ff., full cognizance of this possible rela- 
tionship is taken. Why Mr. Leach ignores it here I do not understand. 
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The chapter on Epic Survivals is, to me, the least satis- 
factory in the book. Again it seems that the author might 
have been satisfied to refer the reader to other works, giving 
merely a few suggestive paragraphs at the beginning of the 
next chapter. To treat adequately the knotty questions of 
Beowulf, Widsith, the Offa legend, Old English and Old Norse 
versification, etc., in a chapter of twenty pages, is impossible. 
The limited space has led Mr. Leach to give one-sided argu- 
ments. To illustrate, he believes the Géatas to be the Jutes. 
He gives a long list of arguments for this view and none for 
the view that supports the identity of the Géatas and Gautar. 
He even misleads the general reader by saying of the name 
Géatas that “in native northern sources no tribal name appears 
in just this form.” Of course, he does not mean to obscure the 
fact that phonologically the O. N. Gautar is an exact correspond- 
ent. On p. 292 he speaks of “the Géat Ohthere.” This is a 
slip for “the Swede Ohthere.” 

Besides these criticisms of specific chapters, only a few 
minor ones need be mentioned. The notes are, at times, insuf- 
ficient. Too many general statements are made, substantia- 
tions of which are impossible because of the limit of space. In 
such cases, definite references in the notes would be very val- 
uable. For example, on p. 49 the statement occurs, “Significant 
at any rate, is the circumstance that the crown of Norway, in 
John’s time, actually possessed a fief in England.” Why not, 
in a note, make this clear? On p. 117 an extremely interesting 
quotation from an English diary of 1557 shows St. Olaf to be 
worshipped in London of that day. No reference enables the 
general reader to know what diary this is or where it can be 
found. Other illustrations could easily be given. On pp. 150 
and 166 references to notes are given; no corresponding notes 
are found. This, of course, is merely a printer’s error. The 
arrangement which places the notes in the back of the book is, 
too, an awkward one. This, however, is a matter that the 
author possibly has had no control over. 

But aside from these minor objections the work is an excel- 
lent one—one for which all students of English and Scandi- 
navian culture will thank Mr. Leach. Few books that have 
appeared in this field have been so suggestive of the possibility 
of further work. Mr. Leach has broken ground. I hope he 
will find time to go on with the work and that others will follow 
his lead. And, greatest service of all, the book gives, as none 
other, a conception of the richness of the mutual contribution 
of cultural stimulous of England and Scandinavia. 

HENNING LARSEN 
The State University of Iowa 
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BOKMAL OG TALEMAL I NORGE 1560-1630. Av Ragn- 
vald Iversen. I, Utsyn over Lydverket. Kristiania, 1921. 
Pp. X+311. [Videnskapsselskapets Skrifter. II, Historisk- 
filosofiske Klasse, 1920, 5.} 

No better subject of investigation in the domain of Norwe- 
gian linguistic history could have been found, at the present 
time, than that of the book language of the decades immediately 
preceding and those immediately following the year 1600. The 
period is still almost entirely a virgin field, the study of which 
should be fruitful of valuable results in more ways than one; 
it is a transition period, a better knowledge of which than we 
now possess is much needed; a full examination of this period 
(together with especially the years 1500-1560) is absolutely 
necessary, before we can have a true history of the relation of 
cultured Norwegian to literary Danish in early modern times. 
It is becoming clearer every day that the traditional concep- 
tion of that relation will have to be greatly modified. That 
conception is, in brief, that literary Danish was employed by 
Norwegians, not only as their literary medium, but that Danish 
had already by the close of the X VIth century established itself 
fully as the language of cultured intercourse; it was the language 
of the official classes, of the courts of justice, and of the church 
in Norway, used by Norwegians and Danes alike. Thus Alf 
Torp in Salmonsons Konversations Leksikon, 1902, XIII, p. 575, 
and likewise, Falk and Torpin Dansk-Norskens Syntax, XVI, 
and many others who have had occasion to express themselves. 

A very different view is also met with recently, one which 
holds that in Norway at this time it was only the Danish officials 
that had settled in Norway who spoke Danish; Norwegians of 
all classes spoke their own dialect. At the outset this seems 
the more reasonable view, for Danish offered as yet no fixed 
literary and cultured spoken norm. The Danes were busy 
creating that kind of a literary norm, but in their daily inter- 
course in Denmark or in Norway Danes spoke dialect, each 
man spoke his own dialect. The Norwegians, too, had always 
spoken (each his own) dialect; it seems little likely that now, 
because of the political supremacy of Denmark, they should 
have begun to speak some form of the Danish language of 
books, when even the Danish officials about them did not do 
that, but continued to speak their own dialects. 

It was to encourage a full investigation of this problem that 
the Norwegian government a number of years ago offered a 
prize of the royal gold medal for the best work upon the subject. 
But this offer has not before brought forth any response. 
About five years ago Ragnvald Iversen, however, undertook 
the investigation of this question, and the first results of five 
years of study of it is now issued by the Scientific Society of 
Christiania. The present reviewer has read Iversen’s work 
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with a great deal of interest and satisfaction, even though it 
does not seem to him that the author has completely proved his 
case. He feels, however, sometimes that the proof is in the 
author’s hands, in the mass of as yet unpublished material; but 
in the author’s conclusions he shares fully, as well substantiated 
by the wealth of material adduced in illustration of the succes- 
sive problems considered. There are ca. three hundred pages 
dealing with the phonology; other parts to follow will deal in 
the same way with the forms. 

The author’s work is not a detailed examination of a special 
problem; there is still room for many such on the language 
of the period in question; often questions arise to which only 
special detailed researches can furnish absolute proof. His 
work is rather in the nature of a synopsis, in the first place, of 
the language of writing, and, in the second place, of the language 
spoken by the educated classes as it is reflected in the written 
language of the book-men and the scribes of the time. This, 
it will readily be seen, is by no means an easy task. We bear 
in mind that writers had no well established literary norm to 
follow, Danish any more than Norwegian; that the orthography 
of books printed at the time is characterized by inconsistencies 
and irregularities without number. So surprizing often are 
these that one could almost imagine that a writer was bent upon 
concealing his true pronunciation rather than revealing it; 
further also that the works of Norwegians were mostly printed 
in Denmark, and there always retouched by the typesetters, and 
non-Danish things eliminated as much as possible;! finally, 
that such writings as have been printed have only too often 
but illy reproduced the orthography of the originals (so even 
the editions of the most trustworthy scholars). And a large 
part of the writings of the period has not been printed; the 
author’s sources include 3,000 pages of such unprinted material. 
And it adds not a little to the difficulty of the problem that 
many of the documents exist not in the original, but only in 
copies, or copies of copies (and the nationality of the copiest 
is perhaps not known). 

The author first, Chapter I, takes up the quality of the vowels 
in stressed position, followed by those in unstressed position, 
pages 11-179; and the consonants, pages 176-266. A second 
chapter deals with quantity, pages 267-272. The third and 
final chapter gives a broad interpretation of the material as a 
whole and a summary of results, pages 273-296. An excellent 
register of all cited forms follows, pages 297-311, proper names 
here being listed separately. A résumé of results is in each 
case also given for the examination of the different vowels, 


1 It is significant that the printed writings of Halvard Gunnarson (Oslo) 
contain the Norwegian diphthongs in large number; but his writings were 
printed in Rostock, not in Denmark. 
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diphthongs, consonants, certain consonant combinations, etc. 
The reader will feel that there is often rather too much repeti- 
tion by following this method, for the phenomena under each 
head point for the most part to the same or very similar con- 
clusions; but the method gindeniably emphasizes the accumula- 
tive character of the evidénce, enabling the author to carry the 
reader with him more effectively than otherwise. It was the 
author’s original purpose to confine the investigation to speci- 
fically Norwegian words, but the progress of the work showed the 
necessity of also including words common to both Danish and 
Norwegian. Ultimately names of persons and places were 
also included; a large proportion of the material is naturally 
of this class. I am glad that also loan-words have been con- 
sidered in the final form of the study. It is certainly correct 
that loan-words in Norwegian, even though they may have 
come in during the period of the rise of Danish linguistic 
hegemony, nevertheless, especially in Western Norway, very 
often came in, not via Danish, but directly from the foreign 
source in question. These may, therefore, often throw light 
in an interesting way back upon the native language and native 
linguistic practice. Translated books are not considered. The 
writings of Absalon Pederssgn (Bergen, Sogn), Peder Clauss¢n 
Friis (Southerwestern Norway, Arendal), Halvard Gunnarson 
(Oslo) and Bishop Jens Nilssgn (Oslo), naturally occupy a 
prominent place in the sources considered. Western, southern, 
and eastern Norway are well represented in the sources, less so 
northern Norway, in the period in question. 

The vowels a: aa, as gard or gaard, are treated first. Here 
one is struck at once by the extent to which the writing with a 
occurs (particularly in compounds): hard, kald, hand, var 
(waar), or aa in daa, fraa, or o (aa) in gong, song, etc. But 
many such cases may be either Danish or Norwegian, as when 
daa is merely an orthographic variant of da, both standing for 
the pronunciation da. It becomes necessary here to sift the 
evidence carefully, so as to eliminate all elements of doubt. The 
author shows, that in numerous instances the language of 
Norwegian writers stands wholly apart from that of con- 
temporary Danish writers and exhibits, in the first place, a 
distinctly more archaic character. The language of Norwegian 
bookmen seems to follow a different line; there are numerous 
features that are not at all characteristic of Danish writers of 
the time. It is shown here, and more conclusively still in 
some later parts of the work, as under diphthongs and the 
consonants, that Norwegian writers model their language, not on 
contemporary Danish, but on the language of the reformation 
period; and within this, not on the language of the chan- 
ceries, nor either that of the Bible of 1550, but on that of litera- 
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ture? But it is equally clear that also other factors are operat- 
ing. 

It is shown that Norwegian writers recognize to a certain 
extent the hegemony of East Norwegian.* And third, it is 
further shown that the dialect of thgwriter is an ever-present 
factor; thus under the vowel a: aa alone there are ca. seventy- 
five words of Norwegian form as opposed to Danish. The 
printed books, too, give but an imperfect picture of linguistic 
conditions in Norway; thus the printed sermons of Jens Nilsson 
have regularly da, fra, and similarly in all other matters; but 
his written sermons, which show what he wrote, are full of 
Norwegian forms (as frac). In his résumé of the material 
under uw: o the author says: ‘“‘The Norwegian variant of the 
mutual book-language in part goes back to earlier Danish 
models, it is archaistic and literary, in part it goes its own way 
and creates anew, and here in a manner so as to partly modify 
the written form (several principles are here seen operating); 
partly it takes up into script forms which give expression to 
Norwegian sound conditions and Norwegian sound develop- 
ment, thus giving it more or less a Norwegian form and in greater 
or lesser degree a Norwegian stamp” (p. 107). In the writings 
of Absalon Pederss¢gn, especially, native words and elements, 
representing native pronunciation, are given a large place. 
There seems clearly present here a conscious effort to fix these 
tendencies in the written language in Norway—thus, to take 
an example from his orthography, there is the consistent use of e 
where Danish employed a (ede, drebe, kne, tre, gred, pret, etc.). 

The national influence and the special Norwegian tendency 
spoken of is perhaps most clearly evidenced in the writing of the 
diphthongs au, ei, ¢i (pp. 133-151). Exclusive of proper names 
the author has found ca. 200 separate words with the diph- 
thong preserved (p. 146). The diphthongs were clearly used 
regularly in the spoken language of these writers. It is seen 
that the diphthong e7 is the one that has the securest position 
in script (just as in Riksmaal to-day); au is met with only one- 
fourth as often, but this is probably chiefly due to the numerical 
superiority of words with e7. However, I am not certain but 
that the place of the dipthong ei in Danish and Dano-Nor- 
wegian facilitated the use of new (dialectal) Norwegian words 
with this diphthong as over against aw. The influence of 
Danish (literary and dialectal) would perhaps have operated 
to a certain extent also around the year 1600. 

Anent the question of East Norwegian influence upon the 
language of West Norwegian writers some of the author’s 
examples are a little doubtful, it seems to me; especially as to 
how far the writing mn, m(n), for older fn(vm), can be so con- 


? Particularly Tausen and P. Helgesen. 
* This is seen even in the writings of Danes living in Norway. 
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sidered always. In those West Norwegian dialects that to-day 
show vn or bn(bbn) for ON fn, the form is m(n) before a conson- 
ant, as jamt, jamlang, etc. The author’s examples are all of this 
kind. And this pronunciation ((vn>m(n) before consonants 
was apparently present in West Norwegian as early as the 
end of the XIIIth century. Also when Peder Claussgn writes 
jamgodar odalsjardar he is probably writing as he pronounced, 
and not consciously taking over an East Norwegianform. How 
ever, there are plenty of other kinds of cases giving evidence of 
the position that East Norwegian had come to occupy. And 
this is a fact of very real interest. There was no common 
generally accepted norm for the spoken language in either 
Denmark or Norway at the time. “But the lendency was 
there, and that tendency was, in Norway, to set up not Danish, 
but East Norwegian as the normative factor, as the pattern 
for correct Norwegian speech” (p. 295). It is one of the chief 
merits of Iversen’s work to have established this. 

Space permits now merely the mention of one other matter. 
The author observes, p. 248, that “I fremlyd skrives ¢ eller th 
svarende til gammelt p enda i stor monn agsaa i pronomener 
og pronominale ord.’”’ Then suggesting that the writing with ¢ 
may be phonetic to a certain extent, instancing such pronuncia- 
tion in the very regions to-day (Absalon Pederssén, Sogn).*‘ 
But evidently this pronunciation (¢u) is confined to such cases 
as er tu, kann tu (that is it is post-positive). Quite similar 
things may be observed in Old Norwegian already in the second 
half of the XXIIIrd century, and of course only in such position. 
Thus in AM 243 B, a, Folio—the chief Ms. of Konungs Skugg- 
sja, skalltu or skaltu is found ten times; further also mattu, 
kanntu, parftu, etc. Observe also attu=at pu. I shall not 
enter further upon this point here. However, the author’s 
suggestion that the writing of ¢u, in the cases he cites, er eldre 
danske skrifim@nstre som gar igjen i vore kilder I feel is assuming 
something that it is hardly necessary to assume. Here, too, 
Absalon Pederss¢gn wrote as he spoke, probably. And for such 
writing he had excellent authority in native models. 

GrorGE T. FLom 





EARLY PLAYS: Catiline, The Warrior’s Barrow, Olaf Lil- 
jekrans. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Anders Orbeck. The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, 1921. 


Ibsen’s early plays are of great interest and value to the 
student. The appearance of these three plays in English trans- 


‘ As noted by M. Hagstad in Festskrift til Professor Alf. Torp, p. 68-69. 

5 Examples from the Ms. of my study of The Language of the Konungs 
Skugesid, II. Examples in the Facsmile Edition, 1916, p. 3, line b18, p. 4, 
ine 1, etc. 
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lation is therefore a welcome event. Particularly is this true 
as regards Ibsen’s first play, Catiline, for the author revised 
this play twenty-five years after it was written, and included 
it among his authorized writings, thereby putting his stamp of 
approval upon it. Most of us have felt that it should not have 
been omitted from the Archer Edition. We have not been 
inclined to agree with Mr. William Archer in his rejection of the 
play on the grounds that Ibsen had impaired its biographical 
value without making it a better play. As Professor Orbeck 
(in his Introduction, p. XII) and others have pointed out, the 
revised edition is essentially the same as the original, except 
for linguistic and metrical changes. For the philologist the 
second edition has probably much less value than the first; but 
it is not for him that translations are made, as he is compelled 
to go to the originals. The general student of Ibsen, as well 
as Ibsen himself, was therefore entitled to have the revised 
and authorized play included in the ostensibly complete edi- 
tion of the plays in English; and, so far as Catiline is concerned, 
Professor Orbeck has righted an injustice, for the series of 
Scandinavian Classics is probably as well known, at least in the 
student world, as in the Archer Edition. 

Ibsen’s preface to the second edition of Catiline (half a 
dozen pages of great historical value) contains the following 
passage, giving the author’s reason for including the play 
among his authorized writings: ““Much, around which my 
later writings center, the contradiction between ability and 
desire, between will and possibility, the intermingled tragedy 
and comedy in humanity and in the individual,—appeared 
already here in vague foreshadowings,.... ” (Orbeck’s 
translation, p. 6). It will be noted that Ibsen’s summary is 
inclusive of much,—but not of too much,—for, in spite of its 
weaknesses as a play for the stage, Catiline does contain the 
elements that the author saw in it. It is therefore worthy of 
serious consideration as a part of his development. It is also 
abundantly worthy of consideration as the firstling of his genius; 
for we should all be interested in, and can profit by, the study of 
origins. 

The Warrior’s Barrow, a one-act piece, was written in 1850 
(Professor Halvdan Koht, in Efterladie Skrifter, Vol. I, p. 
LXIII, gives the date as 1851; but this is an error. See T. 
Blanc, Henrik Ibsen og Christiania Theater, Kristiania, 1906, p. 
2.). It is based on a non-extant one-act piece, called Nor- 
mannerne, written in 1849, the year of the completion of 
Catiline. Ibsen’s first play had failed of acceptance for the 
stage, and Normannerne was never offered for presentation. 
The Warrior’s Barrow, however, won the distinction of three 
presentations at the Christiania Theater in 1850, thus becom- 
ing the first Ibsen play to beacted. This version of the play was 
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made accessible to us by Dr. M. B. Ruud in 1917 (in Scandi- 
navian Studies and Notes, Vol. IV, p. 313-337). While manager 
of the theater at Bergen, and theater poet, Ibsen pub- 
lished a new version of the play in 1854; and it is this later 
version that Professor Orbeck has translated. The Warrior’s 
Barrow is important as Ibsen’s earliest extant attempt at deal- 
ing with material from the sagas. Both in matter and manner 
it shows the strong influence of Oehlenschlaeger on the young 
poet. Professor Fredrik Paasche has, however, pointed out 
that the later version shows much more independence and 
maturity in the handling of characterization than does the 
earlier (Gildet paa Solhaug, Kristiania, 1908, p. 63 ff.). In this 
same connection he has also called attention to the influence 
of Welhaven and Heiberg on the later version. Professor A. M. 
Sturtevant has confirmed and elaborated upon the results of 
Professor Paasche’s investigation (Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, Vol. XII, p. 407 ff.). All in all, then, 
The Warrior’s Barrow has considerable historical importance, 
apart from its being Ibsen’s first acted play. Nor is it entirely 
without literary merit; and the author makes it evident here 
(as indeed he had already done in Catiline) that he is a more 
daring and aggressive personality than the predecessor whom he 
followed as his chief model in this play. 

Olaf Liljekrans is an outgrowth of Ibsen’s attempt at using 
the folk tale for dramatic purposes. In 1850, the year of the 
first version of The Warrior’s Barrow, Ibsen began a play based 
on the folk tale ‘““The Grouse of Justedal,”’ the source being 
Faye’s Norske Folke-Sagn (second edition, 1844, p. 129-131). 
This play was never completed; but what was written is mostly 
in iambic pentameter, though several pages are in prose; and 
lyric measures are also introduced, but not the ballad meter. 
The fragment has not very much historical value except as an 
indication of Ibsen’s early interest in the folk tale. In 1852, in 
Sankthansnatten, Ibsen began to use ballad material and ballad 
measures, but as yet very sparingly. In 1856-1857, after 
having used ballad material and meter very freely in The Feast 
at Solhoug (1885), he combined ballad material from Landstad’s 
Norske Folkeviser (1853) with the earlier fragment The Grouse 
of Justedal, and wrote Olaf Liljekrans in ballad meter and in 
prose, as he had done in the case of The Feast at Solhoug. In 
spite of its being, on the face of it, a pure romance, the satirical 
elements clearly point forward to The Comedy of Love, Brand, 
and Peer Gynt. However, even as early as 1852, in Sankthans- 
natten, Ibsen had mixed romantic love with satire; and Sankt- 
hansnatten, rather than Olaf Liljekrans, must therefore be 
considered the earliest forerunner of his three great metrical 
dramas. Sankthansnaiten is also of interest as showing in- 
debtedness to Shakspere’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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Although its form is crude, we have cause to regret that Pro- 
fessor Orbeck did not translate also this little play,—the only 
one of much significance that now remains untranslated. 

In a historical introduction of seven pages, Professor Orbeck 
sets before us, in the main adequately, the background needed 
for the understanding and evaluation of the plays translated. 
The sources of Catiline are, however, treated very cursorily; 
and, as this is Ibsen’s first play, we should have welcomed more 
elaboration. Sallust and Cicero are of course mentioned, and 
also the general influence of Oehlenschlaeger; but that is all. 
There are at least two other sources that have been dwelt on 
by scholars. Repeatedly certain rather striking analogies 
between Catiline and Schiller’s Die Rauber have been referred 
to; and, at least on two occasions, Professor Koht has empha- 
sized (in my opinion over-emphasized) Ibsen’s indebtedness 
to Wergeland, and particularly to the latter’s first tragedy, 
Sinklars Déd. There are also a few Shakspere echoes in 
Catiline; although these may have crept in through Oehlen- 
schlaeger, Schiller, Goethe, and Wergeland, whose early plays 
are full of them. Ibsen almost certainly owed something to 
Oehlenschlaeger’s last tragedy, Kiartan og Gudrun; and, as 
this relationship seems to have escaped notice, a few words 
on this point may not be out of place. Kiartan og Gudrun 
was published in October, 1848; Catiline was written during 
the following winter. Since Ibsen was a close student of 
Oehlenschlaeger at this time, it is very probable that he read 
the new play soon after it appeared; if-he did he must have had 
it vividly in mind at the time he wrote his play, and this may 
account for the similarities between the two. In both plays the 
hero loves two women, one fair and gentle, the other dark and 
heartless. In both plays the hero dwells upon the fact that 
there is a very great difference between his two loves. In both 
plays the dark woman kills the hero, after having first attempted 
to bring about his death through the instrumentality of a 
man who seeks herfavor. Kiartan calls Gundrun “aanden uden 
sjzl,’’ a sentiment which Catiline also expresses with reference 
to Furia, though not in the same words. A number of echoes 
of minor details could be added; but perhaps enough has been 
said to show a probable indebtedness. There are equally 
striking similarities between Catiline and Goethe’s I phigenie auf 
Tauris; and this too has, I believe, escaped notice. The con- 
siderable number of analagous passages in the two plays makes 
it difficult to suppose that the similarities are accidental. To 
do justice to this relationship would, however, require extensive 
quoting of parallel passages; I shall therefore attempt to set 
it forth in detail on another occasion. 

In his Introduction (p. IX) the translator refers to Faye’s 
book as “Norwegian Folk-Tales (1844).” The reference is 
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misleading, since this is the second edition, as Faye himself 
states on the title-page. The first edition appeared in 1833 
(For the latter date see, for instance, Henrik Jaeger, [/lustreret 
Norsk Literaturhistorie, Vol. I, p. 164.). 

On page XI, I find the following sentence: “‘In The Feast at 
Solhoug and the final version of Olaf Liljekrans he employed the 
ballad meter, and this form became the basis for the verse in all 
his later metrical plays.”” The expression final version is 
misleading, as there was only one version. But of more con- 
sequence is the last clause. The meter of The Comedy of Love 
is rimed iambic pentameter; and it is difficult to see that it has 
much, if anything, in common with the ballad meter. The 
two meters of Brand have, I believe, nothing directly in common 
with the ballad meter; whereas they are both used extensively 
in the dramas of Paludan-Miiller, a poet who is known to have 
influenced Ibsen considerably during this period (See, for in- 
stance, H. Eitrem, Nogen av de danske forudsetninger for 
“Brand” og ‘Peer Gynt,’’ Gads danske Magasin, April, 1913.). 
It is true that a very considerable part of Peer Gynt is based 
on the ballad meter; but several other meters are also used, 
in particular the two used in Brand. The first half of the first 
act of Peer Gynt and much of Brand may be compared with 
the following lines from Paludan-Miiller’s drama Venus (Palu- 
dan-Miiller, Poetiske Skrifter i Udvalg, 1909, Vol. I, p. 303): 

Har jeg dette Verk fuldbragt, 
Da jeg kaster Landsens Byrde; 
Ikke meer jeg Dyret myrde 
Vil som f¢r blodig Jagt; 
Hos den fredelige Hyrde 
Laaner Bolig jeg og Dragt. 


The more common meter in Brand, but less common in Peer 
Gynt, may be compared with the following speeches from 
Paludan-Miiller’s drama Ahasverus (op. cit. Vol. III, p. 168- 
169); and the Ibsen-like diction and spirit should also be noted: 
Ahasverus. Det kan dit Offer her dig sige. 

Vee over dig og dine Lige! 

Hvorlenge tror du vel, dit Guld 

Har Stgrre Verd, end St¢v og Muld? 
Manden. Det veed en Jéde bedst. Saalenge 

Som Folk har Liv, er Livet Penge. 
Ahasverus. Men anden Lyd nok Piben fik, 

Ifald nu Verden brat forgik? 
Manden, Javist,du Nar! Paa Dommedagen 

Da vil vi tales ved om Sagen. 


Almost certainly, Paludan-Miiller also influenced the form of 
The Comedy of Love; although the indebtedness here is not 
nearly so evident (See Fr. Ording, Kjerlighedens Komedie, 
Kristiania, 1914, p. 46 f.). Later, in an extended investiga- 
tion, I hope to show definitely the influence of Paludan-Miiller 
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on Ibsen’s three great metrical dramas, both as regards subject- 
matter and form. 

In stating some of the conclusions set forth in Professor 
Sturtevant’s article called attention to above, the translator 
(p. XI) fails to mention that Professor Paasche had already 
pointed to these matters, and that the American scholar con- 
firmed and very ably elaborated, rather than originated, the 
conclusions in question. This is doing the Norwegian investi- 
gator scant justice, especially since his work is excellent, as far 
asitgoes. Professor Sturtevant himself, in his article, gives due 
credit. 

In reading the translations of the plays, one gets the general 
impression that they are good, in many passages excellent. 
The translator understands Ibsen thoroughly, interprets him 
faithfully, and turns him into adequate English form. He is 
accurate, though not always literal. However, there are many 
details which one might wish different. In general, there is 
less to find fault with in Olaf Liljekrans than in the plays in 
blank verse. In my comments and examples I shall therefore 
restrict myself to Catiline, the most important of the three, 
and probably the most difficult to translate. The examples 
from the original are taken from the Mindeudgave, the edition 
that the translator used. 

Apart from an occasional trochee in the first foot, Ibsen’s 
blank verse is almost free from substitutions of meter. In 
fact, he is monotonously regular. To have reproduced the 
almost absolute regularity of the original, may or may not have 
been desirable; authorities would probably disagree on this 
point. However, lines like the following, of which there are 
many, are perhaps too far from the original to be adequate: 

P. 21. Close by the Tiber, far from the city’s tumult, 

P. 50. Ah, Catiline, you rave! Nothing of this 

P. 56. Where are you? When shall I see your face again? 
P. 59. No;—do not leave me! I am in all things willing! 
P. 92. Relieve me of my burden! Do you not see, 

One also meets an occasional expression or line which is 
more or less awkward. The following are probably among 
the worst, and are not, it seems to me, justifiable: 

P. 23 Has he maligners not enough already? 
* ““"| Dare I still others to their number add? 
P. 32 I too a shadow shall his shade pursue;— 
****| Where Catiline is, must Furia also be! 
P. 35. My fate has willed it so. It must so be! 

One often finds an expression or line which, when compared 
with the original, sounds disagreeably colloquial. It must be 
remembered that Catiline is highly rhetorical, especially in the 
longer speeches. Expressions like these that I have italicized 
are therefore questionable: 
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P. 18. This peaceful temple here I hate the more, 

P. 27. And soon forgets the sorry by-gone ages. 

P. 30. Yes; but be quick, old man; go free your son. 

P. 42. Who sought the throne siraight over a father’s corpse? 
P. 70. And now you come and want to wrest from me 

In a very few instances the translator dares to use expres- 
sions that are unidiomatic, or very nearly so. The italics are 
mine: 

P. 37. What value henceforth is a sword to me? 
P. 56. What would you me? In vain is all your pleading. 
P. 75. Stand ready now; the man we wait is coming! 

The instances of serious inaccuracy are veryfew. I note the 
following, some more unsatisfactory than others: 

Jeg slugte disse skrifter (p. 8) . . I swallowed these docu- 

ments (p. 3.) 
engang (p. 14.) . . bedtimes (p. 10) 
niding (p. 21) . . coward (p. 21) 
lampens matte skin (p. 22) . . this dim candle light (p. 22) 
hjemlig (p. 26) . . homely (p. 28) 
hvert fortidsminde (p. 33) . . Each memory recurrent of the 
the past (p. 37) 

A touch of present-day sentimentalism has crept into the 
translation: 
min >= svermerinde (p. 20) . . my sweet enthusiast 

(p. 19 
O, hvor lifligt! (p. 72) . . Oh, how sweet! (p. 94) 

Aurelia (p. 28) . . Aurelia dear (p. 30) 

In the last example the word “dear” is padding; but padding is - 
hardly necessary here; besides, whenever the word “dear” 
comes immediately after the proper noun that it modifies, the 
padding becomes too soft. In this age of too much sentimental 
fiction, we no doubt find it difficult to keep our language in- 
violate; but let us beware. Sentimentalism is sentiment gone 
mad. 

On page 12 “‘deceive us” rimes with “relieve us,” a Byronic 
rime which would be much more in harmony with the spirit of 
Peer Gynt than with that of Caéiline. On page 15 “there’s the 
rub” is introduced, though the original does not suggest Shaks- 
pere. On page 19 we meet the ill-sounding expression “auspi- 
cious spark.” 

I note two misprints: ‘“Duma’s” (p. VIII) for “Dumas” 
and “‘Actean” (p. 90) for “Aceteon.” Of course there may 
be some that only the translator can detect. 

The book is well printed on good paper, and bound in the 
attractive binding df the earlier volumes of the series of Scandi- 
navian Classics. 

THEODORE T. STENBERG 

University of Texas 
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THE DEPENDENCE OF PART I OF CYNEWULF’S 
CHRIST UPON THE ANTIPHONARY. By Edward 
Burgert, O. S. B., Ph.D. Washington, D. C., 1921. Pp. 
102. (Presented as a doctoral dissertation in the Catholic 
University of America.) 


Professor Cook’s monumental edition of the Christ of 
Cynewulf (1900) has made this poem one of the most thoroughly 
explored regions of Old English literature. What the present 
study of Christ I does is to undertake the difficult task of 
elaborating Cook’s already elaborate conclusions. After Cook’s 
brilliant discovery of the source of Christ I in the Great Anti- 
phons of Advent (supplemented by Samuel Moore, Modern 
Language Notes xxix. 226-7), most of that part of the poem, at 
least, would seem to be thoroughly accounted for. The most 
interesting unsolved problem of Christ I is the so-called Passus 
(ll. 164-213), the dramatic dialogue which interrupts the 
sequence of the Antiphons. But Burgert’s point of departure 
is that there is still a problem as to the structural unity of 
Christ I, this despite the fact that a unity of lyrical mood is 
apparent to every reader, and that the known liturgical sources 
give the poem all the compactness and coherence that one may 
require. What Burgert does is to try to push the unity derived 
from the liturgical basis as far as possible. For example, he 
points out that the spacing of the MS. seems to divide the 
sections into groups of three, and that this indicates a sym- 
metrical structure probably suggested by the three-line stanzas 
of the church hymns. To get this mechanical symmetry, 
however, he has to exclude the Passus as an interpolation by a 
later writer, and the last Antiphon (ll. 416-439) as a mere 
postscript (pp. 18-22)—an act of violence which suggests that 
the poem is being subjected to the ordeal of the Procrustean 
bed. The “hymnic unity” so obtained is suspiciously artificial, 
seems to be based on the MS. rather than on the poem itself, 
and offers only meagre compensation for the loss of two sections 
which are part and parcel of the poem. Later (p. 27) Burgert 
seems to admit the possibility that the Passus may be by 
Cynewulf, and he shows (pp. 27-29, 76-77) that the theme of 
this passage is closely associated with the Vigil of Christmas, and 
so connected with the rest of Part I. 

In the discussion of the sources and structure of the various 
divisions little is added to what Cook has already done. Though 
Burgert (p. 31) points out a source in Proverbs for 11.239— 40 
closer than the O Sapientia Antiphon mentioned by Cook, he 
does not note that Cook refers also to the Proverbs passage 
(Christ of Cynewulf, p. 101). In the discussion of Division 
IX the Ezekiel digression is well connected by Burgert with 
the phrase per auream egredere portam, used in the preceding 
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Antiphon, but this is implied in Cook’s note referring from 
1.252 to 1.308. For Division X (ll.348-377) no satisfactory 
source has ever been cited, and here Burgert makes an interest- 
ing suggestion. He regards the passage as Cynewulf’s own O, 
and thinks that in composing it the poet used as a subsidiary 
source the Preface for the Mass In Vigilia Domini in Nocte. 
Here, as in ll. 348-57 of the Christ, the theme of the eternal 
generation of the Son is emphasized. ‘This source is all the 
more likely, Burgert argues, because “the Preface is always 
the prelude to the Sanctus or “Trisagion’ of the Mass. In like 
manner is Division X followed by the Doxology, a hymn of 
praise to the Holy Trinity, which (Il. 403-15) contains a faithful 
paraphrase of the Sanctus of the Mass” (p. 42). Here the 
author’s knowledge of liturgiology seems to be applied to good 
purpose. For the Doxology itself he accepts Cook’s sources, 
adding another very general parallel, an Antiphon used in the 
Votive Office of the Angels. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that Cook had already suggested the significance of the 
relation of Preface and Trisagion as it applies to Division XI 
(Christ of Cynewulf, p. 111); and that Cook (loc. cit.) and 
Bourauel (Zur Quellen-und Verfasserfrage von Andreas Crist und 
Fata. Bonner Beitrige xi. 99-100) quote Prefaces to the 
Christmas Mass (Migne 78. 25, 31) which are at least as impor- 
tant for the structure of the passage as the Antiphon cited by 
Burgert. He also makes the very plausible conjecture that 
the lost beginning of Christ I would contain the three great 
O’s wanting in the extant portion—O Sapientia, O Adonai, O 
Radix. 

Burgert further tries to show that the order of the Anti- 
phons in the poem corresponds to the order of the O’s in the 
service from which Cynewulf derived his inspiration. But 
from the very evidence used to prove this point it appears that 
the point is incapable of proof. The standard order of the O’s 
in the Antiphonaries “does not necessarily point to the same 
order in the chanting of the Antiphons” (p. 56). The liturgical 
forms of the age of Cynewulf were profuse and various. The 
order of the O’s in Christ I does not correspond to the order in 
any known Antiphonary; to assume the existence of an Anti- 
phonary which Cynewulf followed exactly is plausible, but not 
necessary, and really adds nothing to our knowledge of the 
poem. Burgert practically claims a double source for Christi I 
—both the actual service as chanted and the Antiphonary 
more or less as written—and he adopts whichever one happens 
to suit his purpose at the moment. Thus he asserts that 
Cynewulf allows only a “single dislocation” in the conventional 
order of the Universal O’s. But Cynewulf departs violently 
from the Antiphonary when he telescopes the series of Added or 
Monastic O’s (A) with the series of Universal O’s (U), these 
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two being grouped separately in the service books. Cynewulf’s 
arrangement is U U A—A U U—(Passus) A A X (Source un- 
known)—(Doxology) A. (The dashes indicate the one-line 
spaces in the MS.) There are half-hints of symmetry here, 
but nothing tangible or obvious, and Burgert is forced to appeal 
again from the Antiphonary as written to the actual church 
services of Cynewulf’s day. 

The general chronological association of the various sources, 
particularly in the second half of Christ I, is well emphasized. 
Burgert shows a definite sequence in time from the Passus, 
associated with the Vigil of Christmas, through the two Added 
O’s, the Doxology, and the appended O admirabile commercium, 
which comes a week later in the service. Evidently the lyrical 
impulse of the Anglo-Saxon poet chose certain closely related 
parts of the church service as the basis for his work. But we 
cannot hope to account to the very last iota for all the omis- 
sions, inclusions, and sequences of the poem. 

Atan D. McKILLop 

The Rice Institute 





ALBION W. TOURGEE, by Roy F. Dibble, Lemcke & 
Buechner, New York, 1921, pp. 161. 


This work on Tourgée, which is a Columbia University 
doctoral dissertation, is important in that it shows the entrance 
of candidates for the doctorate into a new field, submerged 
recent American literature. Tourgée’s career as a writer ex- 
tended from 1867 to 1902, the time of his greatest popular 
success being about 1880. He was scarcely noticed by com- 
petent critics during his lifetime, and he has been practically 
forgotten since his death, which occurred in 1905. Probably 
his chief claim to distinction is based upon the fact that he 
was the first writer of fiction to deal with the problem of Recon- 
struction in the South. Tourgée’s works upon the questions 
arising out of Reconstruction include a series of six novels, 
some serious books or tracts, and a large number of articles of 
various kinds. One of the novels, A Fool’s Errand, by One of 
the Fools (1879), was a “best-seller,” its sale reaching nearly a 
hundred thousand copies within a year of publication. Tourgée 
did not, however, confine his writing to the Negro question. 
He wrote novels or other works upon Christian Socialism, Labor 
and Capital, the methods of trusts, independence in politics, 
the consular system, the Gold Standard, and other subjects, 
to say nothing of his work as editor of more than one publica- 
tion and his long series of articles for the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
(1884-1895). 

Such a subject as Tourgée necessarily precludes one kind of 
scholarship. “Research,” insofar as that term means the 
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examination of all that has been thought, said, or conjectured 
upon the subject, in countless dissertations, brochures, articles, 
and books, is out of the question. The author of such a book 
is a biographer, an expositor, and a critic. 

Mr. Dibble is a good: biographer. Enough is told of 
Tourgée’s ancestry, his education, his experiences in the Civil 
War and in North Carolina during Reconstruction days, his 
rise and fall as a popular writer, to humanize him and to explain 
the large autobiographical element in his novels. The narrative 
is clear and vivacious, and it contains passages from Tourgée’s 
diary and letters that add much to the vividness of the portrait. 
It is apparently accurate, and is as thorough as is needed for the 
subject. 

The exposition of the work of Tourgée is adequate as regards 
synopses of his principal publications. The synopses are less 
satisfactory in the case of his minor works. For example, in 
speaking of John Workman’s Notions (p. 115), Mr. Dibble 
says that “John Workman professes to be a great friend of the 
laboring classes. He discusses the historical background of 
his subject, and then applies the lessons drawn from his study 
of modern conditions. There can be little doubt that Tourgée 
was mainly indebted to Ruskin for most of his ideas on political 
economy, for he reaches much the same conclusions as Ruskin 
had reached twenty years earlier, and advocates many of the 
same fantastic remedies which the great Victorian had sug- 
gested.” This would be much clearer exposition, if Mr. 
Dibble had told just what conclusions Tourgée reached and 
just what remedies he advocated. Ruskin’s concrete sugges- 
tions were numerous. 

Moreover, the book does not contain as clear an exposition 
as could be wished of Tourgée’s views upon Reconstruction 
and the whole Negro problem. The general statement (pp. 64— 
66) and the discussion of the subject at other places hardly 
give a complete view of what the problems of Reconstruction 
were in their entirety. Tourgée, in his An Appeal to Caesar 
(1884), says that it is not strange that race prejudice should 
exist (p. 97), that the Southern slave-master was not, as a rule, 
cruel to his slave (p. 98), that it makes no difference, in the 
solution of the race problem, whether this racial prejudice is 
acquired or instinctive (p. 91), that it is not peculiar to the 
South (p. 88), that there is trouble ahead in the economic com- 
petition of the races (pp. 106, 184-198, 219), that the Southern 
white man has kindly feelings toward the Negro. Some of 
these, at least, must seem to Mr. Dibble to be points of no 
importance, for he makes no mention of them. But it is neces- 
sary to know that these were the views of Tourgée in order to 
understand the high praise of A Fool’s Errand by Professor C. 
Alphonso Smith (quoted by Mr. Dibble on p. 70 from the O 
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Henry Biography): “After reading many special treatises and 
university dissertations on the kind of Reconstruction 
attempted in the South I find in The Fool’s Errand the wisest 
statement of the whole question yet made.” (Professor Smith 
is a native of Greensboro, North Carolina, for several years the 
home of Tourgée.) It is necessary to know these views of 
Tourgée in order to evaluate properly recent illuminations and 
solutions of the Negro question. Perhaps the last word on the 
Negro question is the article upon “Racial Minorities’ in 
Civilization in the United States, by Mr. Geroid T. Robinson. 
Diligent search in this fails to show any argument that is not in 
Tourgée. Proper exposition of the views of Tourgée would 
help us to understand just what the school of Boas, Lowie, 
Seligmann has added to the scientific knowledge of the Negro 
question. Mr. Dibble makes a sincere effort to state the ques- 
tion without bias, however, and his work is happily free from 
any attempt at propaganda. His work is almost at the 
opposite pole as regards feeling upon the question from that of 
such fervid persons as Mr. Robinson and Mr. Seligmann on 
one side and Mr. Thomas Dixon on the other. One hardly 
knows what to think of what seems to be Mr. Dibble’s summary 
of the whole matter, in which he speaks of “some tremendous 
social convulsion whose surgings are soon calmed by legislative 
measures, or simply by the progress of time with its accompany- 
ing increase of more charitable, because less interested,opinions”’ 
(p. 132). Neither has calmed Mr. Dixon or Mr. Seligmann. 
The novel subject of Mr. Dibble is to be justified largely 
by his ability as a critic. A scholar who is writing upon 
Chaucer, for example, may write with apparent critical intel- 
ligence by merely following the best of the numerous guides 
who have led the way in the treatment of Chaucer. One who 
is writing upon Tourgée has no such guides. His own critical 
judgment will appear for what it is, and it may range all the 
way from mere impressions to judgment by the most rigid of 
rules. Mr. Dibble’s method seems to be a combination of 
judgment by the rigid code of the naturalists with the spirit 
and the flippancy of the anti-Victorian group. Tourgée is 
criticised for his romanticism and his use of melodramatic 
incident, idealized types of character, and the happy ending. 
All this is done in the name of realism, and it all belongs to the 
hard and fast code that, if applied consistently, would condemn 
Scott and Shakespeare almost as much as Tourgée. On the 
other hand, Mr. Dibble has no sort of patience with Tourgée’s 
didacticism, partly on aesthetic grounds but more, it seems, 
because it is Victorian, and the Victorians had as the “chief 
article in their creed: the interpretation of everything terres- 
trial by what they conceived to be celestial standards”’ (p. 133). 
The following excerpts from Mr. Dibble’s critical judgments 
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will indicate that he has faithfully studied the methods of the 
anti-Victorian School of Critics: 

“,...a sentimental sop for the public at the end, for virtue 
is rewarded and vice punished with the most exasperating 
mechanical inevitability” (p. 72). “....in an endless variety 
that still had unity in the fact that these effusions were all 
largely cant, after the manner of most popular magazines” 
(p. 86). “‘.... the same debonair, patronizing, uncle-to-nephew 
tone that had characterized the first two series” (p. 101). 
“.... hosts of marriages that have taken place in fiction between 
sentimentality (in this case both of love and religion) and 
Gothic Romance” (p. 105). “‘....the production of a chain of 
age-worn truisms, which rolled unceasingly from his affably 
condescending and unconsciously tiresome pen” (p. 108). 
“....gushing sentiment and religious piety frequently and 
fervently kiss each other” (p. 112). “It is quite possible that 
Tourgée may have got from Roe hints of the device, so fre- 
quently used by that perpetrator of several viciously virtuous 
pieces of fiction, of hurling many souls into the hopper of 
atheism, whence they finally emerge, after a severe jostling 
and grinding process, as uniformly orthodox Victorian Chris- 
tians” (p. 112). “...after indulging in the usual amount of 
emotional acrobatics, is thoroughly cleansed of his former 
nefariousness....”’ (p. 114). “....piety is fortunately almost 
completely absent” (p. 118). “Needless to say, it is raised, 
villainy is properly punished, and poverty-stricken, spotiess 
virtue is amply recompensed for its unswerving adherence to 
the straight and narrow path” (p. 122). 

Tourgée was only a skilful humanitarian journalist. He 
had no new thoughts about that which is permanent in human 
nature; he created no outstanding figures in fiction; he had, as 
Mr. Dibble points out, no sense of humor; he did not say best 
what has often been thought. For these reasons, he is a small 
figure in American literature and not because he was didactic, 
not because he employed the happy ending, not because he 
believed that virtue will be rewarded in this world (in fact, in 
his works, virtue may be murdered by the Ku Klux). More- 
over, the age of H. G. Wells and Bernard Shaw and Edgar Lee 
Masters has not entirely rejected didacticism. 

Mr. Dibble is not a scholarly critic in other directions. He 
says that Tourgée “neither followed nor started any very 
distinct literary traditions” (p. 147). But Tourgée clearly 
belongs with the humanitarians among his contemporaries and 
predecessors. He should be classed with Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, with Dickens, with Charles Reade, with Charles Kings- 
ley, with Victor Hugo. Mr. Dibble does little more than 
mention the possible relationship in the case of Kingsley, and 
pays no attention at all to Reade and Victor Hugo as influences 
upon Tourgée. 
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This dissertation indicates the possibilities of a new field 
for research, but it does not fully realize them. Such a study 
should develop a sound critic as well as a capable biographer. 
If such a field simply leads to writing that is clever rather than 
sound, to judgments based upon the fashionable prejudices 
of the moment rather than those based upon fundamental 
principles of art, it may be well for the candidates for the 
doctorate to revert to Chaucer and Caedmon. 

Vircit L. JONEs 

University of Arkansas 





THE POETRY OF CHAUCER. A Guide to its Study and 
Appreciation. By Robert Kilburn Root. Boston. Houghton 
Mifflin Company; revised edition, 1922. Pp. xii+306. 


At a time when anything and everything may be said about 
Chaucer with impunity, it is comforting to find that the author 
of this sane and comprehensive study has found it worth while 
to publish a new edition. For a long time the book has been a 
favorite with students. According to the estimate in the 
preface ‘‘more than one quarter of the present volume’”’ is 
new; only to mention the outstanding changes, entirely new 
chapters have been inserted for the Troilus and the House of 
Fame, and other scattered pages appear for the purpose of 
bringing the material up to date. If there is any fault in the 
book as it now comes before us, it is only the inevitable lack of 
finish, due to the fact that the author did not have a completely 
free hand in making alterations, so that what at worst may seem 
a spotty treatment might have been remedied, as, for instance, 
in the present order of the new chapters (in view of the dates 
assigned in the ‘‘Chronological Survey” to the respective poems 
concerned), and in putting interesting detail in the Appendix 
which belongs in the body of the discussion (like that of the 
argument on the Parliament, p. 64, or the details about Sir 
Philip la Vache, p. 73). 

In his attitude toward new theories Professor Root shows 
the same cautious spirit that characterized his earlier edition,— 
wisely, it would seem, in regard to Miss Rickert’s interpreta- 
tion of the Parliament and even Tupper’s identifications for the 
Anelida. Perhaps he goes too far in his conservatism in his 
view of the indebtedness of the Legend to the Lay de Franchise 
and the Paradys d’Amours (p. 139), and in his estimate of the 
extent to which Dr. Cummings has shaken Professor Young’s 
theory of the influence of the Filocolo on the Troilus (if this too 
is conservatism; p. 99, note 1; cf. p. 300). There are some 
candid changes in point of view, as, for instance, in the material 
on the prologues of the Legend, where the theory advocated by 
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Lowes is now accepted. Again, the date of the Knight’s Tale 
is now put as late as 1385 (pp. 168, 295), which comes closer 
to the opinion recently expressed by Koch, but which will 
probably not suit everybody. The evidence that the prologue 
of the Legend cites the story of Palamon and Arcite as “knowen 
lyte”’ cannot be of great value, since the reference occurs in 
the same way in both forms of the prologue. 

The chapter devoted to the Troilus incorporates many 
points of recent criticism. The date is now given as between 
1382 and 1384. The section on the Troy story is in part 
quoted verbatim from the earlier edition, in part modified to 
include recent material. The discussion of the characters shows 
a keen insight, as, for example, where we are told of Criseyde 
that: “To herself she must seem to have yielded only to in- 
evitable fate; but to her lover she wished to be not a helpless 
victim but an offering of free love.” In view of the truth of 
this observation there is a touch of ambiguity in the statement 
that ‘‘Criseyde, with all her native self-assurance, never takes a 
single step of her own volition.” It is not entirely clear what 
the author means by saying that “‘the idea of marriage is never 
once suggested.” Criseyde is our untrammeled, emancipated 
woman, “unteyd in lusty lese,” and she herself settles the 
question explicitly: ‘‘Shal noon housbonde seyn to me ‘chek- 
mat!’”’ (II, 754). It will give satisfaction to many readers of 
Chaucer that Professor Root calls this poem “in some ways” 
Chaucer’s “‘supreme masterpiece.”’ One recalls the dicta of 
earlier critics, such as that in D’Israeli’s Amenities of Literature 
that “The creative faculty in Chaucer had not broken forth 
in his translations.” 

Of the House of Fame Mr. A. A. Jack (Chaucer and Spenser, 
Glasgow, 1920, p. 44) tells us that “It has a grip of its own 
dull kind at the close.’”’ For such an opinion Professor Root’s 
discussion is a corrective; it might have been longer, but at 
least it bears witness to the fact that “Not even in the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale is Chaucer’s humor more irresistible.” The 
account of the sources unfortunately neglects to mention the 
De Genealogia Deorum, which contains some of the pertinent 
passages from Virgil and Ovid, and probably brought them 
freshly to Chaucer’s mind, and the Panthére d’Amours, to which 
the structure of the poem seems to be much indebted. 

If we are going to ask for other additions to the volume we 
may require a fuller treatment of the problem of sources and 
analogues for the Squire’s Tale, or more bibliography for the 
“marriage group,” and, with special reference to that cycle,a 
more pointed discussion of the Clerk’s Tale. It is idle to touch 
on further articles and studies which should have received 
notice; for there will always be a quarrel about inclusions, and 
in the field of Chaucer a proper choice is especially difficult. 
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Many readers will be left unsatisfied by the discussion of 
Boethius, which takes no account of the essential kinship 
between the Comnsolatio and scholastic philosophy. From him 
undoubtedly Chaucer “drew the major part of his philosophy,” 
and Chaucer “remained, in his beliefs and hopes, in all essentials, 
a Christian and loyal Catholic.” Why, then, does the author 
still incline to the belief that Boethius was not a Christian 
(p. 81)? On what authority, on the other hand, is it said 
that he was canonized? It is only fair, however, that we should 
not let such points as these have too much emphasis. There 
is an abundance of material in the book that requires no special 
comment but only appreciative enjoyment. In general it is 
necessary to confine my criticisms here to the new sections. 
HowarpD R. PatcH 


Smith College 





